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About ibrtv v(^Mrs ai!;o, I subinittud a tliosis lor tlic lb♦•incluiiid Roy- 
(■hand Scholarshij) of the (^idciitta IJniviM'sityj in whicli I discussed in soni(‘. 
dotuil t]i(‘. ])T‘ol)l(‘ni of \ ikf'dniddiljfii. I niaintainrd in tliis thesis that tluuv 
were not sui!i(*i(‘nt grounds for tin* almost universal IxOief tliat kine \ ikni' 
7)tdd(iyay tlu' i‘('|>ut(‘d found(‘r of t}i(‘ \'ikranui Sariivat, was a myth ; that 
tliough tiu* existing evidtaiee did not warrant his (h‘hnit(‘. acca'ptaner* as an 
]j.istorieal cliaraedi'r, the ])ositiv(‘ grounds on wliieh. sueli claim was rejected 
did not carry cojivictioii ; and that the only reasonal)l(‘ ('ourse in such a 
case was to k(H‘]) an o])eii mind and look tor furtluu* (‘vi(hm.ce on the subject. 
Dr. (I. 'riiibaut, who examined my thesis, sent ior me, and said he was amazed 
at ])\.v ))oldiH‘ss in suggesting that Vikrmmdif be an historical person. 
T was iKi less amazed wluui. he recommend(‘d me for tlu^ sC'holarship with 
th.e launark that I deservt'd it not for, but in s])it»*^ of, my vi(‘ws about Vifcm- 
niMitya, (ui accomit of tie* method of treatment of tin* whoh* sul>jeeb. 

TIm* a ttitude of Dr. 'rhibaiit »na y be regard(‘d as ty])ical of many other 
scliolars both great and small, of old and modern tim(*s. Inde(*d it would 
l)(i hardly any (‘xagg(‘ration to say tliat at th(‘ tinu* when I wrote, tlui thesis, 
and for many years afterwards, a. scholar would risk his r(*putati()ri if he 
('ven r(‘mot(*ly hinted al< tin* possibility that there was a King VilaaniddUya 
in 57 B.(A I ha va* often woruhuvd at this solid unaniiiiity on Vikran'mlilya- 
mytli i n fae(^ of tin* w(‘ll~known fact that so many historical ligur(?s of aticient 
India, wlio W(‘.re unknown, eva*n to ])opular tradition, liave suddenly emerge(l 
into our vi(‘W by tiu* cliancc* dis(*ov(*ry of a singh* inscription.. The examphis 
of (kiuftnnipiiira^ Siunudrayupta ajid liis smatessors, Khdravidu, Pravarasenaf 
!)Jfjirin.((p(7l((, Dcvapdia, Bhyja (Pralthdra) a.nd many otln'rs, whose very 
najues w(*r(‘ unknown a e(‘ntu,ry ago, should warn us not to put too much 
weight on negativi* evideiua*. And y(*t this is the only ground tliat can be 
reasona})ly urg(*d iji su])port of the. views of scliolars about 

Fortunately, tlnu’e lias bciui a welr'-onu* changf^ in the attitude*, of 
scholars in, recent vaairs. The Ori(uital (.■onf<*.r<uic.(*, lu'ld at Banaras in 1945, 
lield a symposium on the sid)j(H‘t, and a volume of (*ssays about Vihrai^MUya 
has recently been published to ceJebrat(i th(i completion of 2{>(M) years of 
the era, tliat bears his nami;. Slowly, but steadily, more and more scholars 
are coming forward to (diallenge the validity of the assumption that Vikra- 
maditya is a myth. Dr. Raj Bali Pandey, the author of this book, is one 
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of the most (listingiiished writc^rs belonging to this small group. H(i has 
devoted himself to the subject witli an industry and assiduity wluch are 
really remarkable. 

Nothing op(vra,tes as a grt'ater obstacle to tlie discovery of truth tlian 
the tacit admission of a ])ro|)ositiou as an establislied truth witliout adequate 
evid(;n(H‘. For it not only i‘elax(‘s the a,l(‘rtn<iss of mind for fresh evidence 
(>n the subj(‘('t, but also stands in t]u‘ way of [)roj>er valuation of such eviden(^e 
as w(i a(*tua1ly ])ossess. 

Wliat is, therctoi’c, nef‘ded is t,o briiig a. fi’csli mind on the problem 
of , and to lay bare* all tlie ex ideiKM* whi<*h is likely to help us, 

if not to solv(‘ the jn’oblein, at h'ast to understand ariglit its real cliaracter. 
This is the gT'eat task to v'liicli Dj*. Pamh^y lias sr‘t himself. In the following 
pag<‘s he has brought tog(‘th<T all t]i(‘ r(‘h‘vaut fa<d.s and ai'gumeiits regarding 
th(‘ whole subject, so tliat (‘very unf)rejudie(al critic may have ample materials 
to draw his own (aaieiusions. fb‘ has laid th(‘. students of Indian History 
under a d(‘ej) d(‘bt of obligatuai by his (H>m])r(‘lumsive, critical and scholarly 
investigation into the problem of tin* historicity and ]>e!‘souality of Vikra- 
mddilya. To nu^ personally, it is a luattcu* of gi‘ea.t gratific.ation to lind 
at the fag end of my life that tlier(‘ is a growing aj)j>r(^ciation of th(‘, point 
of view wdiieh hmaiutain(‘d, jdl alone, at tli(‘ l>eginning of my carc(‘r as a 
res(‘.ar(ii student. What was tluvn jdmost a cry in the wild<‘rness, has now 
assumed its Icgitirimte place as a not unreasonable hypothesis in course of 
half a century. J)r. Paudry’s work is a solid and deliuito c.ontributiou 
towards th(? rehabilitation of tin' liistoricity of 


R . C. Majumdar. 
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The of this work lies in a syiii})osium on 'tlie Historicity of 

Vikramddiiya conv<Mied under the jaispic(‘s of tlic All-India Oriental (Joii- 
forenc(^. held at Banaras in on the eve of the (ionipletion of tlu' Second 
MillenniuTn of the Vikrama Era. Tlie present author was one of the parti¬ 
cipants in the syin])osiunn wlio held th<‘ view that there was a Vihranuiditya 
in the first c(ndurv B.(h, rt‘sponsil)le for the foundation of the era known 
after him, and that, tluni* was no justification for either the denial of his 
exist(‘nce or his identih<‘ation with some later kiiigs of India, bearing the 
title of 'VIhramfiditya . Eaicoin'aged by the deli Ik* j-ations of tlie symposiiun 
he continu(*d his inv’(*stigations into tin* vexed and still unsolved prol>leiu 
of Vilmmiddilyit. In tin* sann* y(‘aT an (‘ssay on The. Jlistoih'al Facts about 
the Personality and Ueign of Vihrainaditya’ by the author, adjudged by 
eminent historians of Italia, won tin* First All-India Vikrania Ihdze organized 
by the Ja,nnial>hunii, Homba.y. vSince then the problem of VihramdAlitya 
occupied his mind arid after a continuous work and tliouglit of six years 
he is a])lc k) pr(*-eiit th(' result of his invt‘stigatious in tlie form of this work. 

is om* of the. most rtMiowned and ])opular llgurt^s of 
India’s past. Ex(avpt Rama and Krsna, tin* great hertx'S of tlie Cr(‘at Epics 
of India • tlie Rdmdyana and the, Mdhabhdrai<i —no other jierson is so 
universally renLe!Trl>»‘r<*d and admired as YihrimiddUya. His defenexj of the 
freedom of the country against foi-eign invasion, liis military and political 
acliicvem(*nts, his ideal administration, his prov<*rbial sense of justice and 
his hirge-h<\*irted patronages to literaturt*. and art liave r(*,ndered his name 
immortal and enshrined it in the*, popular memory of the country. 

The history of VIkramdditya, like the history of all other great p<M*sons 
of the world, has suffered on account of his gre'atness and ])opularity. His 
great acliievemeuts passed b(*yond the ken of people, who began to adore 
him. The sentiment of hero-worshi}> made the admirei-s of Vlkrarnd/litya 
indifteTent to, and V("ry often oblivious of, the bare out-lines of reality 
about him. During tin*, passage of centuries many rounds of tales, some 
real, some fictitious, some imaginary, somt* ffintastic and even some absurd 
gathered round the extra-ordinary figure of Vikramddiiya, though sober 
historical materials about him are not wanting. 

Tlie tangled (*ycles of tah*s about Vikraindditya frightened tlie modern 
historians away and creat(‘,d scepticism regarding his (jxistence. The latter 
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thought that VikramMitya of ITjjayiiil, the founder of tlie Vilmima Era, 
was a popular su])erstition. Th.ey not only reject(*<l tlu' tales as a source 
of sol)er history, but also tlu‘ historical facts (‘inix'dded iu them. Among 
scientific historians tliere was a crusadi^ agai?ist of tradition 

and to say anytliiiig in favoin* of liis Idstoricity came to l)e j*cgarded as a 
sac.rilege against tla^ sdencc^ of liistoriography. Tlic force of tradition, 
however, fiidii‘(M*tly compelled tlaon to r<‘coguize tlu' existence of Vikm- 
imditya, though they identifiiMl him witli latiU’ liistorically known Vikni' 
niddUyas of India. 

It must l)e sairl frankly that the down-right re jection of all that is told 
and written about Vikiimuldilya as unworthy of (orisideration in tli.(‘ searc'h 
of historical truth is unjust to truth itselP aial it do(‘S scant justice to the 
art of history. In th<* ])ast, history and legtaids have very often juingled. 
Legends and myths regarding persons and events are not (h‘ad (wen to-day. 
Imagination and scmtiments of imai will ever keep them alivan Under 
the eircumstaiu'es, ('onsid(‘rah1e ipiantity of facts and truth is lying mix(*d 
up with tales and legHuuls, waiting for a patient and judicious res(‘ar(;h. 
Simply })ecause tah's hav^e grown I’ound Vik^'anuld'^ he (*annot be regarded 
as uureiil. No lover ol liist-ory qu<‘stious tiu* historieity of Udayana, Bhoja^ 
PrtJmrdja and many other gi't^at figures of Indian liistoiy, b(‘(*aus(^ tliey 
have inspired, and are the heroes of many stories. Wliat is, tlum, tlie 
justification for singling out Vikrmmditya and sacrificing liim. to th(i whims 
and prejudices of some historians ? The ojily thing niM'ded is the selection 
and sifting of materials and their collation and utilisation, in the most 
judicious maniuu-, for the r(‘c.oiistruction of the histoiy of Vikranidditya. 
It is true that tlu? most of th<' matruials about Vikru'wdddya are traditional 
and not positiv(‘. lint traditioji has its own plac(‘ and valiui iu the rc^- 
coiistrnction of the past. It will not Ire out of place to quote the IVllowiiig 
passage of Oldeiibivrg (Jnd. Ant. Vol. X, p. 217) regarding the importance 
of tradition in history : 

fundanumtal mistake wliich lias vitiated sevcvral of the 

most detailed disquisitions.consists in their touching only 

iiichlently upon the direct and (l(*ar ancient traditions which 

we ])ossess., instead of placing distinctly this traditioii in 

the for(‘gronud and of systemati(?ally discussing the question 
whether any serious objection can be o])posed to it”. 

Unless we discovojred positive* and indisputable fects against time-honoured 
traditions their rejeidlon will be a travesty of history and opposed to 
reason, 
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Two weighty objections have been urged against tlie historicity of 
VikramMitya-~(\) there are no positive data, epigraphical and nu]nis]nati(s 
throwing light on his (existence and (2) his nanie was not associated with 
the Vikig^ma Bra during its early care.er. Tlie in{\‘r(Mice drawn from the 
first objection, is that ther(; was no pt^rson (tallerl This 

inference based upon lu^gative evidence is not warrantcMl, l)eeause many 
p<n’sonages of ancient India., for matter of that of tlie world, whose existen<je 
cannot be qu(‘stioned, have ](‘ft no inscriptions or coins for positivist histo¬ 
rians. Even great figures like Chimdrmiupta Maunja, Mcthdpadnia, Ajdfa- 
salru, Himhimra^ etc. luiv(‘ bcajueathed no so-called positive data for tlu? 
reconstruetion of their liistory. Yet nobody qia^stions tlunr historicity. 
If we a(H;ept the absolute validity of tliis iulereuce the entire pr(5-A4okan 
history of India will become* unreal and this will l(‘ad us to an absurd position. 
It should b(‘ poiijt(*d out h(*rc that thougli personal |)ositiv('. doemmeuts 
about F//ryY/>adrfe are not available so far, such dejciinnuits cojiuecjted 
with AvwrUt and neigh.l.)ouring areas in the first ceuitury 11.0. are not wanting 
cijid they hel]) us in establishing the historicity of FvVvavm/,<7JAs regards 
the non-a.ssociati()n of the na-nie of FiATumdr?/7,//fir with the* Vikrama Era 
during its early ceaitinaes it should be observesl thiiti it is not peculiar to the 
Vikrama Era aloiu'.. The- Salva eu-a is callefl so in the bOOth yciar of 
its currency ; be'foro that it was referred t<j as nierei VarAia. The case of 
evcui the Guptjx Era is not different. Out of fifty reh'rtuices (BhaJ^darkar^s 
list ill Ep. lud.) to it u]) to G.E. 221, ten refer to it as Varnha, thirty-seven 
call it as meri^ Sjiiiivat and only three d(‘signate it as Gupta Kdla, Who 
can assert that tlie Guptii Era was not founded by a Gupta King and the 
{^aka era was not started liy a ^aha {or SdtavdJfana) king ? The negative 
evidence aliout the Vikrama Era also cannot jirovi* that it was not founded 
by Vikramldiiya, 

In this work an attempt has been made to reconstruct the history 
of Vikjamldilya and tln^ social and cultural history of his age on the basis 
of various types of evidences—astronomy, folk-tah^s, Bra,hmaiii(^al literary 
traditions, Jain traditions, archfBology, liistory of tribal migrations in Asia 
and the pure literature of ancient India. The authenticity of these evi- 
<len(;es and the validity of their applica-tion have lieen discussc’d in their 
due plactvs. It should lie observed here that the present WTiter regards 
Kdlnlusa a contemporary of Vikranidditya and lias utilisc^d his works in 
drawing a soinal and cultural picture of the first century B C. 

Broadly speaking the whole work can be divided into three parts. 
The first two chapters deal with the historicity of Vikranmlitya in detail, 
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because this is still tlie most controversial aspect of his history. Chapters 
ill-VIlI & XIV deal with his, more or less, personal and official history 
aiul Mie rest with the histoi'y of his aun*. Thus, to a. (jonsiderable extent, 
the work prc'sents the recoristi*u(?tioii of the the history of the first century 
B.C., which so far has remained om'- of the darkest periods of Indian 
history. 

Tin* author ten(h*rs his shictvrci <xrat(‘fuhiess to Dr. R. (J. Majiihidar 
for his interest in the })M])lication of tills work, and for his kindly writing 
a Foreword to it. 11(* is also glad to ackiiowl(*dge his gratitude to all those 
who have contrihuted to the solution of the proiileni of VilcTdtudditya so 
far, because but fbr their pioneer work it eould not havt^ been fiossible to 
build tliis edifice of r(‘c.onstnietion. He received valuable help from Dr. 
A. S. Altekar, Dr. li. S. Tripathi and Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, by way 
of suggestions and criticisms for which lie is specially ind(fi)ted to them. 
His thanks an? due to Pandit Radhavinod Goswarny, M.A., the proprietor 
of the. Shatadala Prakashana, Buriara.s, tV>i‘ iiiuhn'taking tlie printing 
and publication of this book in spite of many press difficulties. The 
index of the book was prepared by Nemi Kumar Jain for wffich tlie 
author is thankful to liim. 


Banaras Iliudu UniversHy 

Vijayadasa-im, F. B. 2006 Raj Bali Pandey 

October, 1949. 
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Chapter i. 


THE AGE OF VIERAMADITYA 

1 . Scepticism Unwarranted. 

THE historicity of Vikramaditya in the first century 
B. c. has been questioned in utter disregard of the time- 
honoured and most widely current traditions of India. The 
sceptical and overcautious historians either altogether deny 
his existence or try to father the Vikrama Era upon some 
‘historically known’ kings of ancient India. This scepticism 
is based not so much upon the direct investigation into the 
problem of Vikramaditya and his eraas upon indirect assump¬ 
tion started by some European orientalists of the nineteenth 
century and credulously followed by some Indian historians. 
In the following pages an attempt has been made to show 
that denial and scepticism are unwarranted in the light 
of available evidences. The deep-rooted traditions about 
Vikramaditya cannot be brushed aside, and they present a 
sufficiently strong and reliable case for his existence in the 
first century b. c. 

2. The Evidence op the Vikrama Era. 

The most direct, persistent and living evidence throwing 
light on the existence of VikramSditya is the era founded 
by him—the Vikrama-Samvat. A number of other eras were 
eurrent in ancient India-Srshtyabda (Creation Era^; Saptarshi- 
( Era of the saren sages [ astral j ); Eali-samvat ( Era started 



S yikramIditta or ujjatinI 

at the be^ining of the Kali age) Yudhishthira'samvat; Anandar 
eamrat; Buddlia-era; Mahayira*era; Mauryan Era ; 6aka Era; 
Kanishka Era ; Gupta Era ; Ghedi Era eto. But of all these 
eras the Yikratna era has shown the greatest vitality of 
survival and it is the most widely current era in India inolud* 
ing the Himalayan states. Even after the introduction of the 
Christian era in this ountry by the British imle, in the religi¬ 
ous and social transactions of the Hindus it is the Vikrama 
era, which is mostly used. This one fact alone proves 
that the era, which has outlived such a long time and has 
permeated tlie entire Hindu life, could not have been started 
in a void or from a fiction. In Hindu almanacs and horos¬ 
copes it is universally associated with Vikramaditya ^ The 
current year of the Vikrama era is 2006. By process of 
simple calculation the foundation of the era goes back to 
(2006—1949 = ) 57 B. 0., and its founder Vikramaditya must 
have flourished in the first century b. o. 

(i) Objections. 

The strongest objections urged against this evidence are 
twofold. Firstly, the name of Vikramaditya is not associated 
with the Vikrama era from the time of its foundation and 
during its early centuries and, secondly, the post-ohristian 
era astronomers do not use and mention it in their works^ 
rather, they date their compositions in the ^aka era. The an¬ 
cient inscriptions found in Malwa, Rajputana and neighbour¬ 
ing areas disclose that the earliest name of the era was 
Krtaj^ 

(1) The Nandasa sacrificial pillar-inscription found 
in the Udaipur state is dated in the Krta era 282*. 

1 . .I 

2. For all these inscriptions, except mentioned otherwise, kindly sea 
Epigraphia Indica, Vols. XIX—XXIII, Appendix A. 

3. l Edited by Dr. A. S. 
Altekar, Epigraphia Indica, Vol, XXVI, pp. 118-25. Tha 
author utilised the proof copy which is not yet finally printed. 
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(2) The Badwh daorilioial pillar-insdriptions found 
in the Kota atate are dated in the Krta era 295^. 

(3) The Barnala saorifioial pillar-inscriptions found in 
the Jaipur state are dated in the Krta era 284 and 
335“. 

(4) The Vijaygadh inscriptions found in the Bharatpur 
state are dated in the Krta era 428’*. 

(5) The Mandasor inscription found in Malwa is 
dated in the Krta era 461*. 

(6) The Gangadhara inscription found in Bajputana is 
dated in Krta era 480®. 

( 7 ) The Nagari inscription is dated in the Krta era 
481®. 

From the year 46L to the year 936 tbe era has been 
called the era of the Malava republic, the Malava people or 
the Malava lords: 

(1) In the Mandasor Inscription of 461 tho era is called 
both Krta and Malava'^. 

(2) In the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta the 
date is in the era of Malava republic®. 

(3) The Mandasor inscription of Tasodharman is dated 
in the era of Malava republic 689®. 

1. fs Wo k) Epigraphia Indica, 

Vol. XXIII, pp. 43ft. 

2. 5^fc^oo+Xo + * WW 

3. 'sav, «oo +^0 + *; 

4. srwf^ i 

6. ”1 

6. ^^3'5151 HwSg "I 

7. «f»*?rara»niI1>=sn^ l Fleet.-Gupta Inscriptions, 

No. 33. 

8. wratwsil nmfwmu I Ibid. no. 34. 

9. fsrfw^ i 
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(4) The Kanaswa insoriptloa of ^ivagana foiia^ in the 
Kota state is dated in the era of the M^ava lords 
795 ^ 

(6) The Gyaraspur insoription found in the Gwalior 
state is dated in the Malava-Kala (era) 936®. 

Prom the end of the ninth century onward the era is 
found associated with Vikrama or Vikramaditya: 

(1) The Dhaulapur insoription of Chanda*mahas 0 na is 
dated in the Vikrama-Kala (era) 898®. 

(2) The Bijapur insoription of Bastrakuta Vidagdhar 
raja is dated in the Vikrama*Kala (era) 973'*. 

(3) A Bodhagaya insoription is dated in the Vikrama- 
samvatsara (era) 1005®. 

(4) The Ahara inscription of Allata found in the 
Udaipur sate is dated in the Vikrama-kala ( era ) 
1008.® 

(6) The Ekalingaji inscription of Naravahana found 
in tlio Udaipur state is dated in the era of King 
Vikrama 1028.'* 

(6) The Vasantagadh insoription of Purnapala found 
in the Sirohi state is dated in the era of Vikrama¬ 
ditya 1099.® 

1. '*'WTgr%?rl5tm l Indian Antiquary, VoL XIX. p. 59 

2. " l Arch, Survey Report, Vol. X, plate II. 

3. l Ep. Ind-. Appendi, to 
Vol XI X-XXIII. 

4. * ’ / 

6. 1«oHI 

6. i 

8. I 
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<(ii) T^eIdeiitiiijoftheKrta,theM(ilava<ind theVikram'* Ef'as'i 

On the ground of astronomical calculations aud regional 
■considerations eminent scholars have come to the eonclusion 
thatthe Krta era,the Malava erasand theVikrama era are co-eval 
and identical, all the throe starting from 57 B, C.^. When 
the identity of these eras is estableshed, it becomes quite 
clear that the era founded by Vikramaditya has been current 
during the past twenty centuries. But a very cogent question 
may be advanced : If the founder of the era was Vikram- 
aditya, why is it not namod after him during its early career 
and it is first called as the Krta era and then it is known 
as the era of the Malava people or republic or Malava lords 
and lately it is designated as Vikrama era ? The question is, 
however, capable of an easy solution which can bo explained 
as follows : 

The early omission ofthe name ‘Vikrama^ Explained. 

Vikramaditya, as it will bo evident later on, was the 
leader of a republic (gana-mukhya ) and not an absolute 
monarch. “ Though ho was mainly instrumental in the 
foundation of the era, he could not claim the sole credit for 
it. In a republican typo of state the gana ( tlie congregation 
of people ) is more important than the individual loader 
howsoever influential he might bo. Great achievements, like 
success in a war, were shared by the entire gana ( republic ), 
as there was a fear of dissension, in case one single individual 
aspired to claim them. Under the oircumstancos, the era was 
to be named after the Malava-gana ( of which Vikramaditya 
was the leader ). The era was started to commemorate the 
Victory of the Malava Bepublic against the barbarous ^akas 
whoso expulsion from India freed the country from foreign 
invasion and inaugurated an era of peace and prosperity, 
which, figuratively, might be regarded as Krtayuga ( Golden ^ 
Age ). So the era was first significantly called as Krta. Krta 

1. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Sahyadri, October, 194J; Nagari-Pracharini 
Patrika, Vikramanka, samvat 2000 

2. See Chapters VI and VIII, 
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is not only a ohronologioal division of time in Hindu astrcK 
nomy but also a oonoeptual term denoting a virtuous and 
happy age. This is borne out by a verse found in the Aitareya* 
Brahmana. The verse can be translated thus : “The sleeping 
is Kali; the yawning is Dvapara ; tiie standing is Treta and 
the marching onward is Krta*’ ^ The era, when the people of 
India under the leadership of the Malava<gana were up and 
marching in the defence of their country against their 
enemies and were enjoying the fruits of their success, can 
aptly be called Krta. 

India, free from foreign invasion, enjoyed peace and 
prosperity for 135 years from 57 b. o. (when the era was- 
founded ) to 78 a. d. At the end of this Period the Sakas 
again started their invasions and in the absence of an ablo 
leadership in the country they occupied the whole of Siudhu, 
Surashtra and Avanti. The Malava people were defeated and 
driven out of Avanti. But though the territories of Avanti 
were lost to the Malavas, they survived the catastrophe as a 
people and cherished for a few centuries more the hope of 
regaining Avanti and re-establishing the Krta-yuga ( Golden 
Age) once again. They shifted to the north-east of Avanti, 
carved out a new Malava territory “ and the era founded in 
67 B. 0 was still called Krta. They continued their struggle 
with the Sakas, but owing to the disintegration of their 
power they were not able to restore their lost territories and 
prestige. Tliis rendered a rude shook to their dream of the 
Krtayuga. The name Krta was dropped from the era. But, as 
the Malava-gana was alive, the era was still remembered as to 
conmemorate the firm foundation of tlie Malava republic in 
67 B 0 . when the ^akas were defeated. It came to be called 
tbe Malava era—the era of the Malava-gana, the Malava 
people and the Malava lords. 

1. dfiFFrsifg ffqv: I 

ii VIE. 16 

2. ftm wJtrRiigwr w ) 

*"'"Nandsa Yupa Inscriptions. 
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r !From the fourkk and tbe flth oeaturies of tho Christiaa 
^ra there was a new developifient in Indian history, which 
was eventually responsible for the change of the name of the 
OTa from the Malava era to the Vikrama era. When the Gupta 
power was rising in the first half of the fourth century 
the Malavas were still a powerful republic beyond the 
west-south horizon of the Gupta kingdom. They head 
the list of a number of republics whom the great 
conqueror Samudragupta subjugated but spared them as 
subordinate allies^. The next ambitious king Chandragupta 
Vikramaditya adopted a sterner attitude towards these 
republics. He annexed and finally exterminated them. 
They are no longer heard of from tliis time. The Gupta empire 
engulfed them and spread over Malwa, Bajputana and central 
India. The Guptas had their own era starting from 319-20 A. n. 
But the ideal of freedom, for which the Malavas stood, still 
possessed the mind of people in Malwa and Bajputana. They 
continued to use the Malava era inspite of the Gupta rule 
and even the groat Gupta emperor Kumaragupta was compell¬ 
ed to recognize the Malava era in those areas. The Hunas 
destroyed the Gupla empire in the sixth century A. n. and 
the hope of the Krta-ynga was altogether lost by the Indians. 
The Guptas were soon forgotten by them, but the Malavas 
lingered in their memory, as their history had a greater 
vitality of survival in their political ideal of freedom from 
foreign domination, their sacrifices and tribulation in this 
cause and in the towering personality of their leader Vikrama¬ 
ditya, The ora of the Malavas overlived Gupta imperialism 
and continued in the name of the Malava-gana, the Malava 
.people and the Malava lords. 

By the eighth and the ninth centuries a. d. absolute 
monarchy, with all its implications, became an established 
institution in India. The very conception of a republican 

.. _ Float: Corpus Ins^iptibCum lodicarum, Vol, III NO-1, pp-1—27- 
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state passed beyond the horizon of the mind of the Indians. 
In the last decade of the ninth century the Idalava-gana was 
entirely merged into the luminouspersonality of Vikramiiditya, 
whose memory was still enshrined in the popular mind, and 
the era was called after him. Yikramaditya himself cantie 
to be regarded as a king and the era was some times called 
the era of the king Vikrama or Vikramaditya. This transfer¬ 
ence from republicanism to monarchism in popular mind is 
not unique in India. Who, except a few learned people, 
know to-day that lord Krshna was a republican leader and 
the father of Lord Buddha was the chief of a republic ? 

Tho omission of the Vikrama era in the astronomical 
works is capable of an easy explanation. Though the Sakas 
were repelled in their first attempt of invading India, they 
renewed their invasion in about 78 A. 1). They conquered 
Avauti and made Ujjayiui their capital. We also know from 
the Jain work Prabhavaka-oharita that they started the Saka 
era in 78 A. D. In those days Ujjayini was a great seat of 
learning and a centre of astronomical rescarclies. Astr¬ 
onomers, like other erudites, flocked to this city even under 
the Sakas. The Malavas were dislodged from Avanti and 
pushed towards north-east and the city of Ujjayini was com¬ 
pelled to discontinue the era founded by the Malavas and was 
forced to adopt the era started by tho Sakas. During the 
long period of about three hundud years, when tho Sakas 
were ruling over Avanti and Surashtra, the Malava era had 
hardly any chance of revival at Ujjayini. Tho astronomers 
used tho oflfioial Saka era. In the beginning they did so 
under compulsion. Later on it became fashionable and 
habitual. Eurther, some sanctity was attached to the Saka 
era when it came to be associsted with Salivahana which made 
it more popular than before. The Guptas conquered and 
ruled over Avanti for about a century and a half. The. 
official era of the Guptas was their own. But the astronomers 
who had become conservative by this time and were psycho- 
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logically reconciled to the ^aka-Siilivahana era, persisted in 
its use and would not adopt the Gupta era. When the power 
of the Guptas disappeared, the Malava era was still current, 
but the astronomers would not change the mode of their 
dating. Such was the case not only in central India and 
the Deccan where the ^aka era became widely current and 
popular, but also in northern India where the Vikrama era 
assumed its present name and became universal. Astronomers 
and astrologers date their compositions in the ^aka era as 
late as the nineteenth century A. n. It was mainly duo to 
their reconciliation to the Saka-^alivahana era and partly due 
to the lack of proper political perspective in them^. 

3. Popular Stories. 

Vikramaditya, being one of the most popular figui’es 
of India’s past, has Inspired a number of popular stories and 
has provided themes for them in some form or the other, 
liven the most rustic person in a liamlet will sit down under 
the shade of a tree and will regale his rural audience with 
stories about Vikramaditya. These stories deal with different 
aspects of his life. Vikramaditya as an ideal king, his 
proverbial justice, his unsparing service of the people, his 
adventures and romances, his taking risks for relieving the 
miseries and afflictions of others and many more scenes from 
his life are the rich stores from which the popular mind 
derives its inspiration and materials. It may be observed 
here that these popular oral compositions and written literary 
tales have influenced one anothei*. Many of the popular stories 
may be traced to some written literary traditions. Often it 
so happens that written stories, after their repeated recitals, 
are orally adopted by people for their oral narrations and 
undergo many alterations and additions. There is no doubt 
that in the popular stories there is much which is fictitious 

1, For the history of individual Indian astronomers from Aryabhatta. 
to Govinda Shastri, kindly fiee the. Ganaka-tarangini of Sudhakara Dvivedi^ 
Banaras« 


2 
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and legendary, but it also cannot be denied that these story' 
tellers ultimately bank upon some historically accepted 
facts about Yikramaditya and they only decorate and enrich 
the historical skeleton of their stories with popular Imagery 
and fancy. When the popular stories about Yikramaditya 
are collected, classified and sifted, and when they are shorn 
of fabulous accretions, they reveal tbe following facts, the 
reality of which can be verified from other sources of 
history : 

(1) Gandharvasena, the father of Yikramaditya was a 
ruler of Ujjayini. 

(2) . Yikramaditya also ruled at Ujjayini and made 

wide conquests. 

(.3) The Mleohohbas* invaded the country during the 
time of Yiki’amaditya. The latter defeated them 
and founded his own era. 

(4) The life of Yikramaditya was full of adventures 
and romances. 

(6) Yikramaditya was an ideal ruler devoted to the 
service of his people. 

f 

(C) He was himself well-versed in Sastras and he was 
also a great patron of poets like Kalidasa and 
others. 

(7) Yikramaditya had a son ( political ?) namely 
Saravahana ( or felivahana ), who was prophesied 
by astrologers to surpass his father in prowess, 
intelligence and fame. 

On close examination the above facts furnish three 
important landmarks in the history of Yikramaditya-(l) The 
ancestral capital of Yikramaditya was Ujjayini, (2) There 
was a serious foreign invasion during his time, which he 
repelled and founded his own era and (3) Yikramaditya was 
a senior contemporary of Salivahana or ^atavahana, an 
Xndhra king of the Deccan. 

1. In tbe Sanskrit literature the word 'Mlechchha* is used in thb 
sense of a ^foreigner* rather contemptuously. 
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4. THK LITBRART TRADITIONS OF THB HINDUS. ' 

The Hindus have preserved the memories and history 
of Vikramaditya in their written literary traditions. These 
traditions not only substantially corroborate the popular 
tales in tlieir broad otulines but also supply more detailed^ 
realistic and exact picture of the life and achicTcments of 
Vikramaditya. Some selected literary traditions are reprodu* 
oed and discussed below. 

(1) THE OATHA8A.PTAs'ATI, 

The earliest literary tradition about Vikramaditya is 
found in the Gilthasaptasati, a Priikrta anthology of romantic 
verses, composed by Hilla SataTahana, the Andhra king of 
Pratisbthana. A reference to Vikramaditya occurs in one of 
the verses which can be translated as follows : 

“The heroine, through her feet, satisfied at the pleasure 
of being massaged and spreading lac on your hands, teaches 
you lessons on the life of Vikramaditya”^ Gadadhara, the 
commentator, explains the above verse in the following 
words : 

“In the context ofVikramaditya ‘samvahana’(mas8aging) 
means ‘saihvadhana’ (crushing of enemies) and ‘lakkham' 
(red dye) means *a lac of coins’. Vikramaditya, bieng satisfied 
at the defeat of his enemies by his subordinate, gives away a 
lao of coins in bis hand’”’. 

Prom the above passage it can be easily deduced that 
during the period when the Gathasaptas'atl was composed 
it was a current tradition among the poets that there bad 
flourished a ruler namely Vikramaditya who was famous for 

1. g? wfsm i 

warwai fewn n Gatha. v. 64 . 

ge: ggnflwd: i 
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his conquests and liberalities. It is commonly aooepled by 
historians that Hala, the author of the Gatha, reigned during 
the closing years of the first century a. d,^ Allowing about 
a century and a half for the spread of the name and fame 
of Vikramaditya, the age ofVikramaditya may smoothly be 
fixed in the first century b. c.. 

Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar, however, questions the author¬ 
ship of the Gathasaptasati by Hala Satavahana and the date 
of the Giitha in the first century a. d.. lie writes, ‘‘In the first 
place, that its author, Hala, was a Satavahana is a mere 
tradition and must be set aside like all other traditions about 
the ancient literates of India. Introductory verse 13 of Bana’s 
Harsha-Carita, speaks of a Satavahana having composed a 
Kosa of songs, but there are no grounds to suppose that this 
Kosa is Hala’s Saptasati, as has been well pointed out by 
Prof. Weber ( Ueber das Saptasatakam des Hala, pp. 2-4 ). 
The internal evidence afforded by the work points, on the 
other hand, to a much later date for its composition. Only 
two points may be here noticed. The first is the reference to 
Krshna and Radhika contained in verso 1. 89. and second to 
a week day, Tuesday (Mangalaviira) in III. 61. The 
earliest mention of Radhika that I have been able to trace is 
in the Panca-Tantra I (Bom. Sk. Series no. IV), p. 38, which 
was compiled in the fifth century after Christ. Similarly the 
practice of citing week-day in dates or for other general 
purposes came into vogue in the nineth century, though the 
earliest instance of its use is found in the Erana inscription 
of Budhagupta dated a. d. 484 (Jour. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 
1044-45). And we shall not be far wrong if we assign Hala 
of the Gatha-Saptasati to the commencement of the Sixth 
century a. 

1. The same date has been accepted by M. M. Pt. Haraprasad Shastri 
•( Ep. Indica, Vol. XII, p. 230 ) and M. M. Pt Gauri Shankar Hirachand 
Ojha ( Prachina-Lipimala, p, 168 ), 

2. R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, 1917. pp, 188-89, 
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In the above-quoted passage Dr. Bhandarkar takes a 
Tery uureasonable attitude tovrards tradition when ho advises 
us to set aside all traditions about anoient literates of Indio. 
It is no argument to cite Prof. Weber in his favour, whose 
many fantastic theories have been found untenable later on. 
There is no inherent incongruity in the Qathasaptas'atl to 
answer the reference to it in the Harsha-carita. It is really ‘a 
treasure of beautiful verses’^. We know from other sources 
that Halo ^atavahana was a great patron of Prakrta literature 
and he himself was a great poet*. Even the late Dr. Sir Ram- 
Krshna Gopal Bhandarkar has identified the Siitavahana of 
the Harsha-carita with Hala Siitavaihana®. Such is also the 
opinion of Merutunga'‘, the author of the Prabandha-ohinta- 
mani and Dr. Pleet'*. 

As regards the mention of Radhika in the Gathasapta- 
sati is concerned it can be pointed out that by no stretch of 
imagination it proves a later date for the Gatha. A reference 
to Riidhika in the Piincha-tantra of the fifth century does not 
necessarily mean that it was the first reference of its kind. 
A reference to Radhika in the fifth century only means that 
her concept was already a popular one before that time, and 
it must have taken centuries to develop it to warrant its use 
by a story-writer. Under the circumstances, it is not impossi¬ 
ble that the cult of Riidha was current in the first century 
A. D., when the Gatha was composed. Concerning the use 
of a week-day in the Gatha J)i\ Bhandarkar himself admits 
that its earliest use is found in Budhagupta’s inscription of 
484 A. D, . In a much older inscription of Saka Kshatrapa 

1. i 

I on the above)^ 

3. Bombay Gaz., Vol, I, Part II, p, 171, 

4. P.26 

5. J. R. A S 1916, p, 820. 
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BudtiMlaman dated ^aka 52 (=a 130 A. D.) a week-day (Thurs¬ 
day) is mentioned*. Ilenoo the naeution of Kadhika and 
week-day in the Gatliasaptasati does not drag down its date- 
in tlie sixth century to suit the theory of Dr. Bhandarkar 
tliat Yikramaditya, the founder of the Vikrama SazuFat^ 
was the Gupta king, Chardragupta II Vikramaditya. 

(2). THB BRIHATKATHX. 

Anotlier early literary work which bears witness to the 
existence of Vikramaditya before the first century a. d. is the 
Brhatkatha of Gunadhya wiitt(‘n in Paitiachi Prakrta. The- 
original Brhatkatlia is not aA'ailable. But it is certain that 
it was rendered into Sanskrit before tlie eightli century a. d., 
which developed into two schools of Brhatkatha— ( 1 ) 
Kashmiri and (2) Nepali. The former is represented by two 
important Sanskrit works—( 1 ) The Brhatkatha-manjari of 
Kshemendra and (2) The Katli}i-sarits.agara of Somadeva. The 
latter school has only one book to its credit, the Sloka-sam- 
graha of Buddha-svami, which was edited by the French 
savant Locate. If these works are properly examined and 
compared, it is possible to reconstruct the contents of the 
original Brhatkatha and it can be claimed with certitude 
that the Brhatkatha dealt with the life of Vikramaditya. 
exhaustively. According to the tradition Gunadhya was a 
contemporary of Hala Sfitavahana and adorned his court. 
There is a difference of opinion among scholars regarding the 
date of Gunadhya, but it cannot be brought down after the 
first or second century a. d.. Thus the existence of Vikram¬ 
aditya before the first century A. n. is indicated by the 
Brhatkatha. 

(2). The Bbihatkatha-manjarI. 

This book was written by Kshemendra, a Kashmiri 
Pandit, in the eleventh century a. d.. The writer says tnat 

1. "KiipiiEfaw ^ X ;?) wtTOirw 

irhlW I Found at the village Andhe and prepared by Valtabbaji 
Haridatta, p, 168, 
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Ilia work was based on an earlier work, ‘Brhatlcatba’ by 
Gunadliya. We have already observed that Gunftdhya was 
a contemporary of HalaSatavahana and flourished in the first 
oontury a, o.. The 13rhatkatha*nianjari ( X.i. 8-13 ) contains 
the following story of Vikramaditya s 

“Gods led by Indra approached Siva sitting on the 
peak of Xailasa mountain and said, ‘O Lord, the dembns, the 
children of Dili, who were destroyed by you in the past, are 
reborn again in the form of the Mlechchhas. Th^y have 
reduced the happy gods to straws. Kow you are oUr only 
refuge.’ Lord Siva, having listened to the pitiable worda 
of the gods, instructed his gana Malyavantto remote the 
burden of the earth. Malyavant was hesitent in the begin* 
ning, but under the order of ^iva and persuation of Parvati, 
he reincarnated himself as a son of the prosperous lord of 
Ujjayiui, Muhendraditya. The lord of UjjayinI was already 
informed of this event in his dream. After delivery the son 
was named Yikramaditya alias Yishamas'ila. In course of time 
he grew very powerful, an ocean of fame and a reservoir of 
all knowledge and learning, x x x Yikramaditya, coming of" 
age, destroyed the Mlechchhas.” 

In the above extract from the Brhatkatha-maujarl we 
find a mixture of human and supernatural elements to suit 
"the popular readers lof stories. But when we remove the 
supernatural, which lias been inserted to occasion the birth 
of a great man, the following skeleton of bare facts becomes 
evident: 

(i) The father of Yikramaditya was Mahendraditya, 
who ruled at Ujjayiui. 

(ii) Before the birth of Yiki*amaditya the country was 
endangered by a hated foreign invasion. 

(iii) Tlio proper name of the hero was Yikramaditya 
and his epithet was Yishamasila. 

(iv) The popular religion in Avanti was ^aivism. 
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(v) When Vikramaditya became of age, he defeated the 
foreign invaders and expelled them from the country. 

Even from the supernatural elements of the story the 
following historical facts are suggested : 

(i) The father of Vikramaditya and his people were 
Saivites. 

(iij The gana of ^iva symbolizes the gana (republican) 
type of state. 

(iii) The name Malyavant most probably indicates that 
the name of tlie republican tribe, to which Vikram- 
jidilya belonged, was Jdalava. 

( 4 ) The Kathasaritsaqara. 

This work was composed by another Kashmiri Pandit, 
Somadevabhatta, in the eleventh century. It furnishes more 
details about the life and various achievements of Vikramaditya 
than those found in the Brliatkathii-maujari. Regarding the 
nature and authenticity of this work Bomadeva in his Katha- 
pitha^ ( Introduction to the book ) says tlio following : 

“This book is precisely on the model of that (the Brhat- 
katha of Gunadhya ) from which it is taken; there is not 
even the slightest deviation; only such language is selected 
as tends to abridge the prolixity of the work; the observance 
of propriety and natural connection, and joining to-gether of 
the portions of the poem so as not to interfere with spirit of 
the stories, are as far as possible kept in view : I have not 
made this attempt through a desire of reputation for ingenuity 
but in order to facilitate the recollection of a multitude- 
of various talcs/’ 

Somadeva refers to the life-stories of Vikramadidya in 
several sections^ of his book. The main currents of Vikram- 
aditya’8 life are reproduced below from the XVIII lambaka 
( chapter ) of the Kathasaritsagara; 

1, l l etc I, 1, 10. 

2. VI, I; Vn, 4; XII. 
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‘*Tliero is in Avanti a famous city named Ujjayini, the 
dwelling-place of 6iva, built by Vis vakarman intbo oummenoe> 
luent of the Yuga ; wbiob like a virtuous woman is invin¬ 
cible by strangers; like a lotus-plant in the resort of the 
goddess of prosperity; like the heart of the good is iu virtue; 
like the earth is full of many wonder sights, 

“There dwelt in that city a world-conquering king, 
named Mahendraditya the slayer of his enemies’ armies, like 
Indra in Amaravati, In regard of prowess he was a wielder 
of many weapons; in regard of beauty he was the flower- 
weaponed god ( Kama, the god of love ) himself; his hand 
was ever open in bounty but was firmly clenched on the hilt 
of his sword. That king had a wife named Saumyadarsana, 
who was to him as ^aobl to Indra, as Gaurl to Siva, as Sri to 
Vishnu. And that king had a great minister named Sumati, 
and warder named Vajrayudha, iu whoso family the office was 
hereditary. With them the king remained ruling his realm, 
propitiating Siva, and ever bearing various vows iu order 
to obtain a son. 

“In tbe meanwhile, as ^iva was with Parvati on the 
mighty mountain Kailasa, tbe glens of which are visited by 
ti'oops of gods, which is beautiful with the smile that the 
Northern quarter smiles, joyous at vanquishing all the others, 
all the gods with Indra at their head came to visit him being 
afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechohhas, and the immortals 
bowed, and then sat down and praised Siva, and when he 
asked thorn the reason of their coming, they addressed tu 
him this prayer: ‘O god, those Asuras, who were slain by 
tbee and Vishnu, have been now again born on tbe earth in 
the form of Mlechohhas. They slay Brahamans, they interfere 
with the sacrifices and other ceremonies, and they carry off 
the daughters of hermits. Indeed, what crime do not the 
villains commit ? Now, thou knowest lord ! that the world, 
of gods is ever nourished by the earth, for tbe oblation 
offered in the fire by BrShamans nourish the dwellers ia 

3 
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heaven. But as the Mleoliohhas have overruu the earth, tho 
auspicious words are nowhere pronounced over the burnt 
off rings and the world of gods is b nng exhausted by the 
cutting off of their share of tl»e saoriftoe and other supplies 
( the central idea of tho birds of Aristophanes h So devise an 
expediioit in this matter; cause some hero to become iucarnate 
on tho earth, mighty enough to destroy those Mlechchhas*. 

“When Siva had been entreated by the gods, he said to 
them, ‘Depart, you need not bo anxious about this matter, bo 
at your ease. Rest assured that I will .soon devise an ex¬ 
pedient which will meet tho difficulty.' When ^iva had said 
this he dismissed tho gods to their abodes. 

“And when they had gone, the Holy one with Farvati 
at his side summoned a Gana, named Millyavant, and gave 
him this order, "My son descend into tho condition of a man, 
and be born in the city of Ujjayini as the brave son of king 
Mahendraditya.” 

“And at that time the god, whose diadem is fashioned 
of a digit of the moon, said to that king in a dream, “I am 
pleased with tliee, king, so a son shall be born to thee, who 
by his miglit shall conquer tlie earth with all its divisions ; 
and that hero shall reduce under his sway the Yaksbas, 
Bakshasas, Fisachas and others, even those that move in 
the air, and dwell in Fatala, and shall slay the hosts of the 
Mlechchhas; for this reason he shall be named Yikramaditya^ 
and also Vishamas'ila on account of his stern hostility. 

“Then his illustrious queen became pregnant, like the 
eastern quarter in the morning, when the orb of the sun is 
about to rise, and she was conspicuous for the black tint 
of the nipples of her breasts, which appeared like a seal to 
secure the milk for tho king with whom she was pregnant. 
In her dreams at that time she crossed seven seas, beins; 
worshipped by all the Yakshas, Vetalas and Bakshasas. And 
when the due time was come, she brought forth a glorious^ 
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SOD, who lit up iho chamber as the risiug suu iloes the 
lieayeu. And when he was boru, the sky became indeed 
glorious, laughing with fulling raiu of flowers, uud ringing 
with the noise of the gods* drums. And ou that occasion 
the oity was altogether distracied with festive joy, and 
appeared as if genirally wind-struck. And at that time 
the king rained wealih there so unceasingly, that, except 
the Buddhists, no one was without a god (the word anisvara, 
when applii d to Buddhists, refers to their not believing in a 
Disposer, but its other meaning is “ wanting in wealth’*. ) 
And knig Mf'bendiaditya gave him the name of Vikramadiiya, 
which Siva had mentoiued, and also that of Yishamasiia. 

X X X 

"And that prince Vikramaditya grew up with those three 
minister's son, as with spirit, courage, and might. When 
bo was invested Avith the sacred thread, and put under teachera 
they were merely the occasions of Jiis learning the soienoes, 
which revealed themselves to him without effort. And 
whatever science or accomplishment he was seen to employ, 
was known by those, who understood it, to be possessed by 
him to the highest degree of exoellenoe. And when people- 
saw that prince fighting with heavenly weapons they event 
began to pay less attention to tho stories about the great 
archer Bama and other herds of the kind. And his father 
brought for him beautiful maidens, given by kings who had 
submitted after defeat, like so many goddesses of Fortune, 

“Then his fatlier, king Mabendriiditya, seeing that bis 
son was in the bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and 
beloved by the subjects, duly anointed him heir to his realm, 
and being himself old, retired with his wife and ministers 
to Varanasi, and made the god §iva his refuge. 

“And king Vikramaditya, having obtained that kingdom 
of his father, began in due course to blaze forth, as the sun, 
when it has occupied tho sky. Even haughty kings, when they 
saw the string fitted into the notch of his bending bow^ 
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learnt a lesson from that weapon, and bent likewise oneyory-; 
side. Of godlike dignity, haying subdued to his sway, eyea 
Yotalas, Rakshasas and other demons, he chastised righteously 
those tliat followed evil courses. The armies of that Vikram-^ 
aditya roamed over the earth like rays of the sun, shedding 
into every quarter the light of order. Though that king 
was a mighty hero, he dreaded the other world, though a 
brave warrior ho was not hard-handed ( or not cruel in 
exacting tribute ), though not uxorious, he was beloved by 
his wives. He was the father of all the fatherless, the friend 
of all the friendless and the protector of all unprotected 
among his subjects. Surely his glory furnished the Disposer 
with tlm material out of whioli he built up the White Island, 
the sea of Milk, Mount Kailasa and the Himalavas. 

XX X 

“Your majesty has conquered the Dakkan and the wes¬ 
tern border, and Madhyadesa and Saurashtra and all the 
eastern region of the Ganges ; and the northern region and 
Kasmira have been made tributary and various forts and 
islands have been conquered and the hosts of the Mlechchhas 
have been slain and the I'est have been reduced to submission 
and various kings have entered the camp of Vikramasakti, 
and he himself is coming here with tliose kings, and is now, 
my lord, two or three marches off 

As it is vouchsafed in the introduction that the Katha- 
saritsagara is based on the Brliatkatha of Gunadhya, which 
was written in the first century a. d. and was closely conver- 
sent with the history of Vikraraaditya, But it is evident 
that Vikrarnaditya’s story is told in a poetic style and the 
accounts suffer from literary embelishments. On a close 
analysis, however, the Kathlisaritsagara reveals the following 
solid facts about Vikramaditya*. 

1, Kathasaritsagara, C XX, p 563-7, translated by C- H. Twaney, 

2. The late K. P. Jayaswal tried to identify this Vikramaditya with 
the Satavahana of 78 A. D. on the basis of some resemblances in names, 
which was wholly unwarranted. See his paper in J. B. O. R. S, Vol XVI, 
pp. 295—300. 
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(1) The father of Vikramaditya was called Mahendra* 
ditya and his mothers’ name was SaumyadarsanS. 

(2) Maheudraditya and Vikraraadicya both ruled at 
UjjayinI which was the capital of A.vantl. 

(3) The current religion in that part of the country 
was ^aivism. 

(4) On the eve of Vikramaditya's birth the country 
was invade,d by foreign barbarians. 

(6^ When Vikramaditya b ecame of age, he freed the 
country from barbarians and made wide conquests 
and thereby establisliud his paramountoy in the 
country. 

(6) Vikramaditya was famous for his prowess and 
other noble qualities befitting an ideal man and 
a ruler. 

(7) He was a great erudite and a patron of art and 
literature. 

The accounts of Vikramaditya as found in the Katha- 
■saritsagara broadly correspond to those contained in the 
Brhatkatha-manjari, as both the works drew upon the 
common source, the Brhatkatha. The Kathasaritsag ara, 
however, supplies an extra piece of historical information of 
great importance. Somadeva, as he says in the introduc tion 
of his work, was faithful to the text of the Brhatkatha 
which was available to Jiim. Bat it seems that some centuries 
after Gunadhya liis Brhatkatha received interpolations which 
■were current in the time of Somadeva, One of these interpo* 
lations was the story of the Vikramaditya of Fa^liputra. 
Somadeva mentions him separately and there was absolutely 
no confusion in his mind regarding the independent 
existence of two Vikramadityas, one of UjjayinI and the other 
of Pataliputra. This fact is fatal to the theory that attempts 
to identify Chandragupta 11 Vikramaditya with the 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini, The account of the Vikramaditya 
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of Pataliputra found in the Katliasaritsagara reminds- 
one of the relation of Chandnigupta II Vikramaditya with 
the Yakatsikas of the Deccan; Chandragiipta could not 
subdue the Vakatakas wiili sword, but lie won tliem over on 
his side by diplomacy. The story has got a tinge of realism 
when it refers lo the elejihantry and cavalry of Magadlia for 
which it was famous and to the light infantry of the king 
of Pratishthana for which Maharjlshtra was reputed, 

(5) SOMB OTHE.E LlTBRARY WoRKS. 

A few other laterday literary works of the Hindus 
exclusively deal with adventures and romances of Vikrama¬ 
ditya. They are S imhasana-dvatrinisuka, VelalapaSchavim- 
Batiaud^uka-saptas'ati, These are very popular works translated 
under different names in almost all provincial languages of 
India. Because these works are very popular and they have 
been several times handled and remodelled by ordinary 
common writers, they have lost their hisiorical character. 
In them the accounts of Vikramaditya become legendary, 
but they all unanimously assert the existence of Vikramaditya 
of UjjayinI and his greatness in the various dtpartments of 
life. The Vikramaditya of these works may be vague, but he 
is not unreal. 

6. The Evidence of the Puranas. 

One of the essential sections of the Puranas is Vams'anu- 
oharita ( Dynastic History ) and one might naturally expect 
the Puranas to deal with Vikramaditya and his family so 
important in the history of ancient India. It was presumed 
by some scholars that the Puranas are altogether silent about 
Vikramaditya and it was regarded as one of the proofs of’ 
his non-existence. It can be submitted that the existence of 
a ruler cannot be denied simply because he is not mentioned 
in the Puranas. It is a well-known fact that the Puranas 
do not include a large number of republican states, which 
existed in ancient India, in their dynastic history, but the 
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•history of these states is revealed by the Buddhist aad Jaia 
sources. Thus the omissiou ia the Puianas is not a oonolusive 
-proof of the uon>existonce of a state, a people, or a person. 
ThePuranas, however, fortunately, throw light on the history 
of Vikramaditya. While dealing with the history of the 
Andhras, the Puranas^ state that ‘taking their own offshoots 
there will be six contemporary dynasties of the Andhras’* 
“whioh will be listed as follows : 

(1) The Andhra-bhrtyas, 

(2) The ten Abhirus. 

(3) The seven (ten ) Gardabhilas (|Gardabhins ). 

(4) The ten Sakas. 

(5) The eight Yavanas. 

(6) The fourteen Tukharas, thirteen Murundas,' and 
eighteen Maunas. 

It is evident from the Jain tradition® that Vihrama- 
-ditya belonged to the family of the Gardabhilas. When the 
Puranas refer to the Gardabhila family, they are obviously 
not oblivious of the existence of Yikramuditya. 

Besides the categorical reference to the family of 
Vikramaditya in the Puranas, we have speoihe references to 
him also in them. Tlie Bhavishya-purana^ mentions him 
twice. At one place it gives the following story about 
Vikramaditya : 

’‘On that time there was a Brahmaua known as Jayanta. 

Through austerity ho received a fruit from Indra (by 

1. The Vayupurana, XXXVII, 352*358; the Brahmandapurana, 
LXXIV, 171—178, 

2. WtJin EUa'Hf 5t 5S1: I Brahmandapurana. 

3. The Prabhavaka-Charita. 

4. stw ftsitr: 1 

*151 *Rt: li 

^irat n 11.23 
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eating nrliioli one would become immortal) and went 
homo. Jayanta sold that furit to Bhartrliari for oae lao of 
gold coins. After eating that fruit Bhartrliari entered 
into Yoga and retired to a forest. Then Vikramaditya^ 
ruled over his territories unrivalled.*’ 

At another place his life-hist iry is given as follows : 

“Three thousand seven hundred and ter. years after the 
beginning of the Kali age, in the ])rovinco of Avanti, 
there lived a King namely Pramara. lie was followed 
in succession by MahhmadaDevajii, Devaduta and 
Gandharvasena. Gandliarvasena retired to a forest, after 

A 

having bestowed his Kingdom upon his son Sank ha. Indra 
(afraid of his austerity ) siuit a damsel namely Viramatl 
to him. A son namely Vikramaditya was born to him 
from Viramati. Vikramaditya took his biith in order 
to destroy the Sakas and to establish the Aryan religion. 
A Gana of Sankara namely ‘‘Sivadrshti incarnated himself 
in the form of Vikramaditya. Lord Siva conferred upon 
Vikramaditya a lion-throne supported by thirty-two 
puppets. Mother Parvatl, along with the lion-throne, 
sent one gana, namely Vaitala, for the protection of 
Vikramaditya. Vikramaditya ruled for a long time. 
He made world-conquests and performed Asvamedha 
sacrifice.” 

Another mention of Vikramaditya is found in the 
Kumarika-Khanda of the Skand-puiana where it is said that 
he flourished three thousand years after the begiuuing of the 
Kali age. 

The date of the Bhavishya-purana is controversial. 
According to Pargiter it was composed during the reign of 
Yajnasri, an Andhra King, in the second century A. n.. In. 
this case it is a good evidence on the historicity of Vikrama¬ 
ditya in the first century b. o.. But many scholars dispute its 
date assigned by Pargiter and are of the opinion that it has- 
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received a number of interpolations in course of time. Even 
accepting the view that the Bhavisbya-purana underwent 
changes, it can be emphasized that the tradition of Yikrama* 
ditya was known to the later editors oftbePurana, though 
they were sometimes confused in their memories of the past 
events. Evidently, there is a confusion in the second reference 
to Vikramaditya, where we find an attempt at linking him 
up with Pramara (the Paramara). The common factor behind 
this confusion is the Province of Avanti where both flourished. 
Both taken separately, however, were historical realities. 

6 , The Litkrart Traditions of the Jains. 

Vikramaditya occupies an important place not only in 
the literary traditions of the Brahmanical Hindus but he is 
also a central figure in the historioal and biographical 
literature of the Jains, The Jains were closely connected 
with Avanti and its neighbouring areas for a long time. 
Naturally, tliey have preserved the traditions of Vikramaditya 
in their literary works. Many of their works were composed 
much later than the age of Vikramaditya, but they have 
recorded the old tradition as faithfully as possible. Some of 
them are, historically, of inferior qualities and tliey have 
confused the past. Only the most important of them can be 
used here, 

(1) THE BVIDKNOB OF THE PATTAVALIS. 

The Pattavalis are chronological works, mostly written 
in Prakrta, in a plain and matter-of-fact language. They 
record the succession of important persons, e.g, saints, rulers 
etc. since the Nirvana of Mahavira up to the middle ages. 
While doing so, they reveal the chronological position of 
Vikramaditya in a series of important dynasties and rulers. 
When we collate and compare the Pattavalis*, th« chronolo¬ 
gical history of Avanti can be given as follows : 

1. Sri Pattavali-samucbchaya, Part I, pp. 17, 46, ISe, 166, 199, 200. 

Edited by Muni Darsanaviiaya. 


4 
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THE NIRVANA OF MAHlVIBA IN 627iB. 0. 


Rulers 

ReigU'periods. 

1. Falaka ( after Ohanda- 
pradyota) 

60 

years 

2. The Nandas 

155 

jj 

3. The Mauryas 

108 

n 

4. Fushyumitra 

30 

J) 

5. Ralamitra*BhSnumitra 

60 


6. Naravahana 

40 


7. Garddabhila 

13 

5> 

8. Saka 

4 



470 


9. Vikramaditya 

60 

>> 

10. Vikramacharita or 
Dharmaditya 

40 

years 

11. Bhailia 

11 


12. Nailla 

14 

5> 

13. Nahada 

10 

>1 

605 

14. Reoocupation of Ujjayini 

by the ^akas and the foundation 


of the ^aka era. 




Aooording to the very sober oaloulatioQ of the FattS- 
valis Vikramaditya started his rule in 57 b. o. It tallies 
perfectly with the evidence of the Vikrama era. It is evident 
that botli the Hindu astronomers and the Jain ohronologers 
were drawing upon the common tradition of the land. 

(2). Thb Evidence OF THB Jain Harivaiiis'a. 

This work was written in 706 daka era* ( 783*84 .a d. ) 
by Jinasena, a distinguished Jain writer. It contains a 


1. etc Introdution. 
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£Uooiuot obrouological liistory^ of Avauti, on the basis of 
which the following t»ble can he made : 


Y Iranirvanukala 


627 B. 0 . 



Rulers 

Reign-periods 

1. 

Palaka 

60 years 

2. 

Vijaya (Vishaya) kings 

155 „ 

3. 

Puriudha ( Mauryas ) 

40 „ 

4. 

Pusiiyamitra 

30 

6. 

Yasumitra and 



Aguimitra 

60 years 

6. 

Rasabha { Garddabhila ) 

100 



446 

7. 

Naruvaha 

42 „ 



487 


Tlte Jain llarivamsa, in its ohronologiciil list, docs not 
refer to Vikramaditya by name but it posilivoly mentions 
the Easabba ( =»Garddabbila ) family or tribe to which 
Yikramadiiya belonged. It should bo noted here that the 
Pattiivalis and the Jain Harivamsa, botii, contain sober his¬ 
torical documents. They do not suffer from poetic imageries 
and exaggerations. Instead of conventional round numbers 
they supply odd numbers for tlie reign-periods of different 
kings and dynasties. In.view of these facts, there is hardly any 
justification for doubting their authenticity, except making 
adjustments in some oases. As these works were meant to be 
chronological and dynastic lists and sketches, we cannot expect 
biographical details from them. For these we have to look 
forward to another branch of the Jain literature-Prabandha- 
sSliitya—>, which was produced though late in time, yet it 
was based on old authentic traditions of the country and 
presents a realistic picture of the past. There are a large 
number of works in this branch of the Jain literature, but 
only the most important of them can be used here. 


1. LX. 487-490. 
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{3). Thk Prabhavaka-oharita. 

This work was written by Prabhaohandrasuri. The 
library of the Patana*samgha contains its earliest manu¬ 
script, which is assigned to the fourteenth century Yikrama 
era.^ Evidently, the work was written late but the author 
states that his writings were mostly based upon earlier works, 
traditions maintained by widely road sages and histoncal 
and biographical loro'-*. It imitates the Stha^iravali-charita 
of Heraachandrasuri and contains the biographies of eminent 
Svetambara Jain saints, scholars, their patrons and kings, 
who flourished during the period between the first century 
and the thirteenth century Vikrama era. Some of the most 
important rulers who adorn the pages of this work are 
Vikramaditya, Harshavardliana, Amaraja, Bhojadeva, Bhima* 
deva, Siddharaja, Kumarapala etc. These are the well-known 
rulers of ancient India and the inclusion of their lines in 
the Prabhavaka-oharita amply justifies its historical character. 

The work contains the biography* of the one of most 
notable Jain saints, Kalakasuri, which narrates the l^aka 
invasion of India and the reoonquest of Ujjayini by VikramS- 
ditya and the foundation of his era. The relevant portion 
of the biography can be given as follows ; 

“There was a city called ^ridharavarsha. There lived 
a king called Virasimha, who was very powerful. His wife 
was called Surasundari. He had a son called Kalaka and a 
daughter Sarasvati. x x x Impressed by Gunakara, the 
prince embraced Jainism and became ascetic together with 
his sister, x x x Once ho went to Ujjayini. At that time 

1. Introduction to the Prabhavaka-ebarita, edited by Jinavijayamuni, 
P 2 

n Prastavikam, verse 15. 

3- We find a few variations in the Nirnayasagara Press edition of 
the Prabhavaka-charita. 
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the king of Ujjuyiui was Gardabhiila, aud ho happened to 
be outside the capital, when KSiaka with his sister wasthere. 
Struck with the beauty of Sarasvati, the sister oi Kalaka, 
'Gardabhiila carried her oflF. x x x (On hearing this through 
the Jain nuns, who acoompanied him, Kalaka went to the 
court of Gardabhiila and spoke thus : 

“O ^aiva king, it is true that we have formed a fence 
round our Kaohohhu to protect its fruits. But when inspite 
of your being regarded as the protector of the religions of all 
oastes, you yourself carry off and eat the fruits, whom shall 
we complain to 

“When the king paid no attention to the appeal of 
Kalaka, the latter, in virtue of the Kshattriya blood flowing 
in his veins, took an oath that, if he should not slay the king 
with his relations and property, he would be guilty of the 
terrible sin of the slaughter of humanity.” 

“Kalaka moved in the western direction and crossing 
the banks of the Indus river .reached the country of the 
^akhins ( ^akas ). There were ninetysix l§aka kings. At their 
head there was an overlord with an army of seven lacs of 
horses. Kalaka sought an interview with one of the l§aka 
feudal chiefs and in course of time became his fast friend,** 

“Once the overlord of the 6aka chiefs became angry 
with them and circulated an order to the effeot that unless 
they all offered their heads to him the enjoyment of their 
respective fiefs would not remain in their familes. In it 
Kalaka saw a welcome opportunity of feeding his vengeance 
upon Gardabhiila. He secretly assembled all the ^aka kings 
and advised them to migrate towards India in search of new 
homes instead of surrendering their heads." 

“Crossing the Indus by boats, the Sakas entered the 
Burashtra province. During the rainy season they stopped, 
and having divided the country into ninetysix sections 
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settled there. They consolidated and increased their power 
in SurSshtra. After conquering Panobala and Lata, they 
reached the border of Malwa.” 

X X X X X 

“The 6aka armies, like the swarms of locusts, surroun* 
ded Visala ( Ujjayini) and Gardabliilla was captured alive. 
At the intervention of Kalaka, however, he was allowed to 
go into exile. While wandering in forests, he was killed by u 
tiger. The country was divided among the conquerors. Saras- 
vati was recovered and taken among the nuns.*’ 

“Some time after this event Sri Vikramaditya up* 
rooted the family of the ^akas and shone like a universal 
ruler. After redeeming the earth from debts, through the 
help of the men of gold f moneyed mercantile community ), 
ho founded an era of his own. 'I'lien again, 136 years after 
Vikramaditya the ^akas invadtd Avanti for the second time, 
destroyed tlie family of Vikramaditya and started an era 
after their name,”^ 

From the biography of Kalkacharya given above we 
can draw the following conclusions : 

(i ) On the eve of the first ^aka invasion of India 
Jainism had its centres in Surashtra and it was 
trying its expansion towards Avanti. 

(ii) In the beginning there were differences between 
the ^aiva rulers of Ujjayini and the Jain missiona* 
ries, which ripened into an open conflict. 

(iii) The insulted and injured Jain saint sought the 
helpof^akas, who were on move towards India 
against the ruler of Avanti. 

(iv) The Sakas had a temporary success and conquered 
Ujjayini. 

1. Cf. Nisitha*sutta with Churni, lOth Udde$a, cited in the Abhi* 
dhana-rajendra, vol. I, p. 582; J. B O R, S- XVI. p- 293. 
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( T) The son and suooessor of then Saira ruler, 
Vikramaditya, soon aftervrards,* drove the Sakas 
out, freed the country from ’'foreign oppression 
and founded his own era. 

(vi) Then followed an era of pirfeot paaoiJ and pros¬ 
perity, extending over 135 years. During this 
period the family of Vikramaditya ruled at 
Ujjayini. 

(vii) At the expiry of the above period, the l^akas 
renewed their invasions of India, dislodged the 
family of Vikramaditya from Ujjayini and foan> ) 
ded their own era. 

We see heretliat the KaIakaoharya*katl»a ooatained in 
the Prabhavaka-oliarita oonfirms the olironology of the 
Pattavalis and tlio Jain Uarivamsa, besides 'Supplying other 
pieces of historical material. 

It will not be out of place to quote a few authentic 
opinions on tlio episode of KalakacliSrya in the Prabhavakar 
charita. Rapson opines : 

“The memory of an episode in the history of Ujjayini 

..may possibly bo preserved in the Jain story of E^laka 

.The story can neither be proved nor disproved ; but it 

may be said in its favour that its historical setting is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the political circumstances 
of Ujjayini at this period. A persecuted party in the state 
may well have invoked the aid of the warlike ^akas of the 
6akadvipa in order to crush a cruel despot; and as history 
has so often shown, such allies are not unlikely to have 
seized the kingdom for themselves. Both the tyrant Garda- 
bhilla whose misdeeds were responsible for the introduction 
of these avengers, and his son Vikramaditya, who afterwards 
drove the ^akas out of the realm, according to the story, 
may perhaps be historical characters'*. * 

1. Cambridge History of IndU, Vol. T, pp. 532*33 
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A more assertive view is expressed by Franklift 
Egerton : 

‘‘ I am not aware that there is any definite and positive 
reason for rejecting the Jainistio obronioles completely, and 
for saying categorically that there was no such king as 
Vikrama living in 67 b. o. Do wo know enough about the 
history of that • century to be able to deny that a local king 
of Malava, leaving one of the names by which Vikrama goes, 
may have won for himself a somewhat extensive dominion 
in central India..It does not seem to me...that Kielhorn 
has disproved such an assumption. And I know of no other 
real attempt to do so.’’^ Egerton farther adds : 

“It seems on the whole at least possible, and perhaps 
probable, that there really was a king named Vikramaditya 
who reigned in Malava and founded the era of 68-57 B, c.’^® 

The famous archaeologist Stenkonow regards the 
episode of Kalakaoharyas perfectly historical. He says : 

‘‘I cannot see the slighlest reason for discrediting this 
account, as is usually done, because most scholars are a 
priori disinclined to believe in Indian tradition and 
sometimes prefer the most marvellous accounts of foreign 
authors to Indian loro. Almost every detail can be verified 
from other sources. A ^aka empire in the Indus country is, 
as wo have sewn, known from classical sources. Ptoelmy 
speaks of tlie extension of the ^aka power to Kathiawar, 
and the use of the imperial title 'king of kings’ among the 
^aks is, as we shall see later on, attested by coins. And the 
PurSnas speak of the ^aka kings as the successors of the 
Gardabhilla dynasty,’’* 

1. Vikrama's Adventure, H. O. S. , Introduction, p. LXIV. 

2. Ibid. p. LXVI. 

3. Sten Konow, Corpus In«criptionnm Indicarum, Vol. II pat I, 
Historicol Introduction, p. XXVIT. 
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Even Yinoent Smith, who was not prepared to aooept 
the historicity of Yikraaiaditya during the early pariod of 
his scholarship, later on seems to have inclined towards the 
traditional view. He write“it is possible that sucii a Baja 
may have existed.”^ 

Dr. A.8. Altekar®, while accepting the partly histori¬ 
cal nature of the £a]aka>oharya*katha, is not prepared to 
recognize the historicity of Yikramaditya, the founder of the 
Yikrama era in 57 b.o,. He says: 

“Though the story of Kalakacharya was written in the 
thirteenth century, it can bo said with certainty that it 
containvS historical materials in a good quantity. History 
oonQrms the story that Sindh was under the rule of the 
Sakas in the first century b.o,. It is also certain that the 
Saka kings were called ^ahis. It is also possible that the 
^aka kings occupied Kathiawad shortly afterwards. Historic¬ 
al documents support the fact that the territories under the 
Sakas extended up to Ujjayini. Therefore, according to the 
Kalakfioharya-katha, it is also possible that the shortruled 
Saka king of Ujjayini was driven out by a king named 
Yikramaditya. 

“Yet, it is not established that Yikramaditya, after 
having defeated the Sakas in 57 b. c., founded the Saihvat. 
The first thing to be noted is that the story was written in 
the thirteenth century and so it was influenced by oral 
stories. It is also evident that in the original story, handed 
down by tradition, the verses® to this effect were not there. 

1. Oxford History of India (1919), p. 151. 

2. The Nagripracharini-patrika Vikrania-Number, V. S. 2000, pp. 85-86. 

3. grvfiif f i 

eut arvsnil i 

ef^ fWJ ?l%: U Kalakacharya-katha, verses 

90—92. 
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Later on, the poet composed these verses, drawing upon the 
current stories. The main current of the slorj is disturbed 
by these tliree verses. In the original story the description 
of the prowess of the Saka king, who helped Kalakiioharya, 
an enemy of liis country, is essential, but the defeat of the 
^aka king by Vikramadilya looks irrelevant, beoause it 
obstructs the ripening of the original sentiment of the story.’* 

It may be submitted that T)r. Altekar concedes the 

bistorieal olia.aetor of the Killakachiirya-katha. Tlie only 

real objection that he raises is that the reference to Vikrama* 

ditya, victorious against the ^akas, disturbs the climax of 

the story. By this he means that the permanent sentiment 

of tlio story requires tliat it should end in the victory of the 

Sakas and the complete destruction of the family of Garda- 

bhilla; the restoration of the Gardabhilla power under 

Vikrumaditya militates against the natural catastrophe. It 

can he, however, pointed out here that Kalakiloharya desired 

that the Sakas should overthrow Garda^'liilla and not that 

✓ 

they should perraamently occupy the country. The Sakas 
were very atrocious and they came to be liated very soon. So, 
to the Jain sentiment their overthrow was as welcome as the 
overthrow of Gardabhilla; -rather more, as they were foreig¬ 
ners. Vikraiuaditya was the organizer of the national forces 
against the hated barbarous Sakas. Moreover, the Jains claim 
him to he a convert to Jainism. So his inclusion in tlie story, 
in no way, is irrelevant to its theme. 

Besides the Prabhiivaka-oharita, there are a large 
number of Jain works of biographical nature which deal 
with the life and achievements of Vikrumaditya. Their list is 
extensive.^ The most important of them are tlie following : 

1. The Prabandha-kosa of Eajasekhara SQri 

2. The Prahandha-ohintamaui of Merutunga Suri 

3. TiiePuratana*prabandha>saih<;rahafautlior unknown) 


1 Ref; Vikrama-smriti-grantha, V. S. 2001 ; Gwalior: 
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4. The Viki'ama-oharitra of Iiidra Suii 

5. The Yikrauia>paiIoha*dan<lu>praba»dIia of Furna* 
ohandra Suri 

6. Tlie yikrama*oharttra of Devaraurti. 

7. The Simhasana^dvatriihsika of Kshemamkara. 

The above works were written between the thirteenth 
and the fifteenth centuries A. i>.. Bein" literary works, they 
suffer from embelishment and the insertion of fictitious 
details. But they all deal with historical figures and the 
kernel of the stories is historical and real. In them there 
are a number of imaginary stories about the heroism and 
romance of Vikramaditya, but they are all unanimous 
regarding the existence of Vikramaditya, his centre of 
activities in Avanti, tiie nature of his work and tlie high 
idealism of his life. A judicious use of these works can help 
us in the reconstruction of the history of Vikramaditya. 

7, The Evidence of Indian Archaeology, 

Many historians of ancient India doubt the existence 
of Vikramaditya, as, in their opinion, no archaeological 
positive data is available about him. They contend that 
no literary tradition should be accepted as a historical fact 
unless it is corroborated by an archaeological evidence. It is 
difficult to recognize the first part of their contention, as by 
recognizing it we shall have to reject the entire pro-Mauryan 
history of India which is impossible. Yet there is some 
force in the second part of the contention. The archaeological 
evidences, no doubt, corroborate or modify the literary 
traditions. Therefore, it is desirable to see whether 
archaeological researches carried on in Malwa, Central India 
and Rajputana throw some light on the exi>tence of 
Vikramaditya or not. 

(1) Epigrapihioal Evidences. 

Archaeological discoveries, in the form of some 
epigraphs, made in Malwa and neiglibouring areas throw 
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welcome light oa the problem. At Maiidasor ( ancient 
Dasapura) two epigraphes, dated 493^ and 589* Malava 
era, refer to an era current among the Malaya republic. lu 
these epigraphs there occurs a siguifioantpiirase *Malaya*gana- 
sthiti/ Scholars have interpreted it differently. Kielhorn^ 
took the term ‘gana’ in the sense of ‘ganana’ or ‘counting of 
years’. The term ‘gana’ might have some other meaning 
also was not thought of by scholars and they were doubtful 
regarding the existence of republics in ancient India. Later 
researches, however, revealed that there were republican 
states in ancient India, and the interpretation offered by 
Kielhorn was challenged and even rejected. K. P. Jayaswal'* 
interpreted tlie phrase ‘Malava-gana-sthiti’as an era founded 
to commemorate the republican constitution of the Malavas\ 
Dr. A. S. Altekar^ would prefer to translate the phrase 
Malavanam gana-sthitya* as ‘according to the era current in 
the Malava republic* and “according to the usage of the 
Malva republic.*’ Tlie first translation of Dr. Altekar is easy 
and natural; his second one is also acceptable unless it 
means that tlie Malayas ‘had nothing to do with the 
foundtaion of the era, as it was maintained by Dr. D. E. 
Bhandarkar.® 

Fleet accepted that the Malava era used in the aforesaid 
inscriptions was co-eval with the Vikrama era and was also 
idanentical with it. Since then it has been maintained with 
confidence and certitude that both the eras are identical. 
Some recent discoveries have revealed that the Malava era 

II Fleet Gupta inecriptions. 

No. 18 . 

2. I ibid. 

3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 326. 

4 . The Journal of the Bihar aud Orissa Research Society, 1930 

5. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXVI ( Unpublished ) 

6. Bhandarkarkar Commemoration Volume, p, 191; 
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•was called Krcu era iu its early centuries. The Nandsa- 

sacrificial pillar inscriptions ( very ably edited by Dr. A.S. 

Altekar disclose that the Malava people, in the MSlava- 

gana^vishaya ( the territories of the Malava republic, which 

Vras shifting according to their habitation ), were using the 

Krta era. The inscriptions are dated 282 Krta era. The 

decided opinion of Dr. Altekar‘‘ is that the Krta, the Malava- 

and the Yikrama eras are identical. The krta era was so 

0 

-called, as it inaugurated an age which was figuratively regar- 
ed as Krta age .( S’atyuga ) 

Wo learn from the above epigraphioal researches 
that there was a Malava era ( previously known as the Krta 
era and identical with the Yikrama era ), which was started 
to commemorate ‘the constitution of the Malava republic’. 
We are also informed by the astronomical and literary tra¬ 
ditions that Yikramaditya founded an era in 57 b c. Collating 
and considering these two facts to*gether, it requires no 
strain on our imagination to think that Yikramaditya was 
associated with the Malava republic. In associating YikramS* 
ditya with the Malava republic we have to explain only one 
fact. According to the Jain tradition he belonged to the 
Gardabhilla family. In the opinion of the present writer 
the Gardabhillas were one of the sections of the Malavas. 
That the Malavas were divided into sections and groups 
is proved by the Nandsa inscriptions, according to 
which the Malava section, which was responsible for the 
sacrifices, was called Sogi. Thus the Gardabhilla, Sogi etc. 
were the various groups among the Malavas. Therefore, 
Gardabhilla, the family name of Yikramaditya is no bar 
against his identification with a Malava-gana-mukhya ( a 
leader of the Malava republic ). Similarly his being called 
a Eaja or ruling after his father need not present a difficulty. 
We know from the Nandasa sacrificial pillar inscriptions 

1. The Nand<«a Yupa inscriptions. 

2 The Sahyadri, October 1943. 
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that among the Malavas of south-eastern Rajputana some 
times chieftainship continued for two or three generations 
together in the same family. That the title ‘Baja’ was borne 
fay republican leadres in ancient India is a well known faot\ 
Besides, there are tome literary evidences which connect 
Vikramiiditya with the Malavas and their republic : 

(i) MerutungSoharya in his work VioLarasreni, while 
describing tbo political history of Vi.'•'ala or Ujjayini, says, 
“Alter the lapse of 470 years from the Nirvana of Maliavira 
( in 527 B.c. ), having uprooted the family of the ^akas, there 
will bo a Malava-iaja, namely Vikramaditya.*’* The word 
‘Malava’ is evidently employed here in the sense of the 
Malava people or the Malava republic and not in the sense 
of a locality, as the name of the locality Visala or Ujjayini 
is already mentioned. It is an important document which 
positively connects Vikraraaditya with the Malava people 
and sets at rest any objection regarding his identification 
with the Malava-gana-mukhya responsible for the destruction 
of tlie Sakas and the foundation of the Vikrama era. 

(ii) Another literary document which throws light on 
the connection of Vikramaditya with a republic is found in 
an old manuscript'* of the Abhijiiana-^akuntala of Kalidasa, 
datedl699 Vikrama era. Now it is in the custody of Pandit 
Keshava Prasad Mishra, Head of the department of Hindi, 

1. The Arthashstra, XI. 1. 6. 

2. 3’«nfe?rr nnmi d i 

ft ^ Jjraw’ir II Quoted in the Patlvali- 

samucbchayp. Fart 1, Apperdix C. p 199. 

3* At the twelfth sessicn of the Oriental Ccnfcrence ( Benarep, Dec. 
1943) this manuscript was produced by the present writer and shown to the 
distinguished scholirs like Dr F. C. Majurrdar ard Mr. K. N. Dixit, 
Director General of of Archaeology. India. In their opinion*the.manuscript 
was a genuine one and they had no reason to question its authenticity. 
It should be also observed that it contains archaic forms of several letters, 
which indicates that it was copied from a manuscript older than itself. 
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Bnnaras Hindu University. The relevant extract are repro* 
duoect below ? 

I wii5:w 

5iiz%flrTwm5wwif»i: I () 

(b) »W5 aisqffg: qwig i 

N*T'*qpaf?^- 

II Act VII, 34 

'I’lie words in tlio extract (a) printed in slanting letters 
elearly reveal that the proper name of the patron of Kali¬ 
dasa, the author of the drama, was Vikramaditya, His 
Viruda or title was Sahasaaka. Another important thing to 
bo noted here is that no royal title is prefixed to the proper 
name Vikramiiditya. 'Jhe omission of any royal title cannot 
bo due to the want of space or to the requirement of a metre, 
as the passage is in prose and not in verse. Here snob an 
omission is significant. Evidently Vikramaditya was a 
republican leader and no royal title could bo associated with 
him by a contemporary writer like Kalidasa, who knew the 
implications of a republican constitution. It should he also 
observed that instead of a royal title a common honorifio 
§ri is attached to his name. 

The phrase Ganasata (one hundred republics) 
in the extract (b) supports the deduction in the above 
paragraph that Vikramaditya was a republican leader. In 
this phrase the word ‘^ata’ is a round figure and it roughly 
means ‘many,’ This shows that Vikramaditya was oounected 
with many, ‘ganas’ ( repulios). As it will bo evident later on 
he was at the head of a confederation of many republics, 
which was organized to oppose and to drive the 6akas out. 
In some of the editions of the Abhijnana-I^aknntala we find 
‘Yugasata’ ( a century of Yugas ) instead of ‘ganasata’. The 
reading ‘Yugasata’ is apparently wrong. If we accept it, it 
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will be uiiintelligable as lo how the actions of aruler spreading^ 
over one hundred Yugas could please Indra in his own time. 

(2) NuMisuATio Evidknces. 

Another branch of arcliaeology, Numismatics, not only 
throws light on the existence of the Malava republic in the 
neighbourhood of Avanti-Akara but it also helps in fixing 
the chronology of the first Malava-6aka war. 

In Uniyar, a tributary jagir of the Jaipur State, at a 
town called Nagar, a pioneer archaeologist in India, Carlleyle 
himself discovered and secured from others a largo number 
of very old small coins. He classified these coins on palaeo- 
graphical basis and found that the earliest of these coins 
bore legends in ancient Brahmi characters, reading ‘MalavS- 
iiaTii jayah’, Malava-ganasya jayah and ‘Jayah Malavanaih*. 
The clear meauing of these legends is ‘the Viotory of the 
Malavas* or ‘the Viotory of the Malava republic. The later 
coins have legends in blurred Brahmi characters. Carlleyle 
could not determine the age of the Brahmi characters in 
which the legends are iuscidbed. He could not also identify 
tile Malavas with some historically known people. This 
task was attempted by Sir Alexander Cunningham.® He 
rightly approached the truth when lio wrote to Carlleyle in 
his correspondence, “And the legends vary in alphabetical 
characters from, perhaps, b. o. 260 to a. d. 250. x x xl 
presume that Chitoraud Ajmer and all that part ofRajputana 
must itave belonged to the Malavas, There are several and 
even many, coins that do not belong to this tribe, such as 
those which apparently begin with Maru and Magaja ; but 
the great mass of your coins are of the MSlavas, with name 
variously spelt, and with different types, x x xl suspect 
that the Malavas may be the Malloi of Multan.’' Rapson and 
Smith slightly differ from Cunningham and in their opinion 

1. Archaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. VI, pp. 160-183.' • 

2. Ibid, p. 182 
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ibe agb of tlie ooins cannot be pushed baok earlier than 1^0 
ft. c.. The latest limit of the earliest ooins tras fixed by Allan 
at 103 B. c.. If we compare the characters found at the earliest 
ooins with the Asokan Brahmi characters and the Kushai^ 
Brahmi characters, it becomes clear that chronologically 
they occupy an intermediate position and they are certainly 
later than the Asokan and earlier than the Kushancharacterst 
It can be admitted, however, that on palaeographioal basis 
no ezaot date can be assigned to these coins ; we can, at the 
best, determine the sequence and the approximate period. Ift 
the development of characters a margin of fifty years cannot 
bo eliminated. Fortunately the legends on the coins are 
very helpful in the present case. The legends evidently point 
to the fact that the first issue of the coins was promulgated 
to commemorate the victory of the Malavas over their some 
very dangerous enemies. This victory must have been a 
signal and very important one, because its memory was 
perpetuated for many centuries to come, as it is evidenced 
by the ooins. Now the question is: Who were the enemies 
of the Malavas and what is the date of their defeat by the 
Malavas ? In search of an answer, our thought at once goes to 
the ‘Constitution of the Malava Kepublio’ in 67 b, o.. Taking 
into consideration the localities where the coinsand epigraphs 
are found, it becomes almost a certainty that the same 
event was celebrated by the foundation of an era and by 
promulgating ‘the Victory Type of Coins.' 

It is really remarkable that both Epigraphy and 
Numismatics converge and support each other. If we co¬ 
ordinate epigraphioal and numismatic evidences with literary 
traditions, we can weave out a well-oonneoted and coherent 
story : YikramSditya, the leader of the Malava republic and 
belonging to the Gardabhilla branch of the Malava people, 
drove the l§akas out of India and recovered tTjjayini in 6T 
B. o. In order to celebrate this historic event an era was 
founded, whioh was first called Krta, as it inaugurated an age 

6 
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of peaoO and prosperity (Krtayaga ) and later on was knoWa 
as the MSlara and Yikrama era ; and a new/Viotory ( Jaya ) 
Type of Coins’ were also issued. 

8. The Evidehob or the Histobt or the MIlavas. 

Conclusions derived from the epigraphical and numis> 
matio evidences are confirmed by the history of the migration 
of the Malava people from the Punjab to Avanti and their 
existence in the first century b, o. in Malwa and its neigh* 
bouring area. 

The history of the Malava people tan be traced back 
to a time much earlier than the first century b. o.. In very 
ancient times the MSlavas were living in the Punjab. In the 
Mahabharata in one place they are mentioned with the 
Trigartas^ and in another place they are referred io with the 
divisand the Ambast has.’’We also know from the MahSbharata 
that the Malavas were related to the Madras*, who were 
occupying the 'territories near about Sialkot. Trigarta Is 
modern Kangra. From the context it appears that the 
MSlavas were surrounded by the Trigartas and Madras in 
the north*east Punjab and the Ambasthas and the l^iyis 
in the north of Sindh. “They were occupying a gerat part of 
the southern Punjab including the district of Firospur and 
liudhiana and the states of Jhind, Patiala, Nabha and Maler- 
kotla which is still called Malwa.’*^ During the MahSbliarata 
war they fought on the side of the Kauravas. 

Farly Sanskrit grammarians also refer to the Malava 
people. Panini'’, while illustrating the *Ayudha*jivi*saihgha* 

(the republican Ksattriya people living on the profession of 
arms ), points out to the Malava^Kshudrakas. The KasikS, 

1. Dronaparva, lO- 17. 

2. Sabhaparva, 32* 7. 

3. The Mahabharata. 

4 The Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVII, p. 105; 

5. V. 3. 114. - ' .. - 
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aleonimieatavy'OB.'AshiSiibjayl of Faaiai,’ olaarly st^tair 
tUat MSlayasitndiiha Ksbudrakas were most prominent 
amobg the AyadbtDjivi •Saihgbas. While oommenting on one 
nf tke Siltrae af Paniniy^ Patanjali refers to the Ksliudrakas 
and the MSlavas together in the instance of the Kshattrija- 
^napadas ( territpries occupied by the Kshattriya tribes ). 

j The' MSlaVas, together with the Kshudrakas, are also 
mentioned in the accounts of the Greek writers who wrote 
Ota the Indian icampaign of Alexander. They are called by 
Ihte Greeks as Malloi and Oxydrakai respectively. They were 
pooupying the territories between the lower Ravi and the 
Ghinabi. The two republics of theMSlavas and the Kshudrakas 
formed one confederacy, which very heroically opposed 
Alexander, when he was retreating from the Punjab through 
the Jhelum. Aocording to Arrianthey were the most numer> 
Ottsaad wm’likeofthe Indian nations in those regions of 
the country. Arrian" calls the Malloi a race of independent 
Indians. Alexander very' narrowly escaped his death in bis 
tarar with the Malava-Kshhdraka confederacy. The confedate 
ariny^had a strength of 1,00,000. *'The Macedonians lost their 
heart at the iprOspect of meeting this army.’’ ‘‘When the 
Macedoniads fodnd that tbey<' had still on hand a fresh war 
in whieh the most warlike nations in India would be their 
anti^onists, they were struck with an unexpected terror, 
and began again to upbraid the king in the language of 
sedition.”^ Owing to internal difference regarding the leader* 
ship of the confederate army the MSlavas and Kshudrakas 
were defeated by Alexander, but they survived their defeat. 
AoooMing to the Greek writers, the two concluded peace 
withAlexander,andsent "huadredambassadors” who “all rode 
in chariots and they were men of uncommon stature and of a 

1. ly. J. 164 

2. 'yi-'4., 

3. VI. 6, 

4. ' Cardas. Bk, Ix. Cti, IV; Macrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander, 

.;,P. 234 -■ ' ' . - 
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yery digoiftod boariog. Their robes were of liaea embroidered 
with iuyrrougUt gold and purple. The gods, they said, were 
the authors of their submissioa and not fear." The MSlaraa 
wore found proud of their ‘liberty which for so many ages 
they had preserved inviolate. 

It is clear from the aoeounts of the Greek writers that 
the Malavas escaped their destruction at the hands of 
Alexander the Great. But before they could revive their 
power and prestige, which were shaken by the Greek 
invasion, the province of the Punjab was occupied by the 
imperialist Mauryas and ^ungas. Under the oircumstanees, 
the Malvas could continue a subordinated and humiliated 
existence. A worse calamity fell upon the Malavas when 
the l^unga power began to decline and the Punjab was 
subjected to the invasion of the Bactrian Greeks once more. 
They were faced with a grim problem. Should they remain 
iu the Punjab, losing their independence and. suppressed 
under the heels of the Greeks, or should they have their 
freedom as a people ( or ‘nation’ in the Greek Sense ), though 
losing their original land, by migration in the search of a 
new home < The freedomdoving Malavas made i the second 
choice. Under the pressure of the Baotrian Greeks^ together 
with many other republican peoples of the Pkimjabj 'the 
Malavas moved south-eastward for carving out a. ttew ind^ 
pendent state for themselves. The deoline of the Majgadlia 
empire in the east during this period furnished 'welcome 
opportunities for these people. i > 

The migratory route of the Malavas can be t’^aced 
through the south-eastern Punjab and nortb-easteri^ Bajputana 
to central India. Iu these tracts of the country a number 
of localities are associated with tlie word ‘Malava’ or some - 
of its variations. The part of the Punjab to the south-east of 
the Sutlej river and the territories between Bajputana and 
Bundelkhand arc called Malava by the local people, which 
i^ows that these localities were oooupied by the Malavas. 
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We know from the numismatic and palaeographio evidences 
tiiat tiie soutliern part of the modern Jaipur state was 
occupied by the Malavas iu a. 100 b c.*. Their south-west¬ 
ward migration from this area in the first quarter of the first 
century b. o. brought them into Avanti. This was the time 
when the dakas were knocking at the south-western gate¬ 
way of India (the Bolan Pass ). The hordes of the fiakas 
poured into India through Sindhu and SurSstra to Avanti 
and swept over everything before them. The Malavas were 
dislodged from Avanti. But they did not lose heart and 
under the inspiring leadership of their heroic President 
YikramSditya formed a confederacy of the republics which 
bordered Bajputana and indicted a crushing defeat over the 
^^akas in 57 ,b. o. As a consequence of this great achieve¬ 
ment of the Malavas, the Malava republic was re-constituted 
at Ujjayiiii.^ It was to celebrate this great event that the 
Malava Era ( Malava-gana-sthiti-kSla ) was started’’ and the 
‘Victory Typo of coins’* were issued. 

After their reoocupation of Avanti the Malavas ruled 
there for 135 years in glory and prosperity. At the end of 
this period they were again disturbed by the renewed 
invasions of the Sakas. The Malavas were forced to leave 
A vanti and to move towards north-east. Wo learn from the 
Nandsa sacrificial pillar inscriptions ( found in the Udaipur 
State ) that in the last quarter of the third century Krta 
( Vikrama) era the Malavas were occupying the south-eastern 
part of Bajputana. Still later in the time of Samudragupta* 
the first half of the fourth century a. d., they were almost 
in the same area. 


1. Archaaological Survey of lodta Report, Vol. VI, pp, 160-183. 

2 . 

3. In its early ceatiiries it was figuratively called Krita era, *a golden 
age.’ 
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One of the most salient features of the history of the- 
MSlavas had been their constant and tireless struggle witb 
foreign fuvaders. In the Punjab they fought with the Greeks. 
In Bajputanaand central India they continued their struggle 
with the ^akas. They proved a strong bulwark against them* 
for 136 years. At the expiry of this period they suffered 
reverses at the hands of the 6akas, yet they survived as a 
republican people. But the new empire that was reared up- 
by the Guptas ultimately devoured .the Malavas together 
with other republics of Eajputana and Central India, Prom 
tlie reign of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya the Malavas 
were no Ibnger heard of in Indian history. 

9. Tux Tistimonv or the Saka Miouation. 

The daka invasion of India ijti the first century b. c. is 
a fact, which has been universally accepted by historians. It 
has been also accepted that the invaders poured into India 
through the Bolan Pass and further advanced through Sindh. 
The Sakas could not have come through the Kabul valley. 
No trace of them has been found there. Among thousands of 
coins discovered by archaeologists in this area not a single 
daka coin has come to light. It is perfectly certain that the 
Kabul valley remained in the possession of the Greek princes 
even after the conquest of the eastern part of tlieir dominions 
in India by the ^akas. The invading armies of the ^akas 
from Central Asia also could not enter India through Kash* 
mir, as this route would have involved a physical impossibility. 
Under the circumstances, the only choice left with the 6akas 
was to select the route which lay through Ariana, south-west 
Afglianistan and Baluchistan. This route was a great high-- 
way associated with the Bolan Pass, which ran from the 
Parthian Provinces of Drangiana ( Seistan ) and Arachosia 
( Kandhar ) through the Brahui mountains to the country of 
the lower Indus (Sindh). The 6aka deposits were so thick in 
Sindh and the influence of the l§akas was so marked there^ 
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iiUat tUo province came to be known as Indo^Scythia or 
<^aka*dvipa (the land of the Sakas 

The upsurgenoe of the ^akas on the Indian scene was 
ijot an isolated event. It was a wane of the tribal ^migrations 
which took place in Central Asia. In the eighth century b* o. 
the original Scythians or the ^akas were on move and they 
left their deposits in different parts of Asia and Europe. One 
of their streams flowed towards south-west. But it was 
stopped in Bactria first by the Aohaemenid •Kings of Persia 
and later on by the Greek successors of Alexander. The 
Greek bulwark, however, did not last long. With the decline 
of the Greek power in Bactria the barrier against the 
barbarian inroads was broken and the pent up ^aka forces 
rushed towards the south. 

The advance of the ^akas towards the south was linked 
up with another important event. The balance of tribal 
disposition in Central Asia was up^t, when in the Can-su 
province of N. W, China a nomadic people, known to the 
Ohinese historians as Yueh-chi, wore defeated by the Hingma 
( Huns ) in 105 b. c. The Yueh-oliis driven by the lling*nus 
inarched towards the south-west and dislodged the Sakas from 
their home in the country north of the Jaxartes and forced 
them to more towards south-west. In the course of their 
stormy movement the Sakas swept away the Greek power in 
Bactria and wore only checked in their westward march by 
Parthia.^ 

The course of the southward movement of the Sakas 
iowards India is indicated in the following passage; “The 
main movement of the 6akas, impeded by Yavana ( Greek ) 
power in Kabul, would naturally be westward in the 

1, Thomas quotes a large number of authorities on this subject io 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, p, 635, notes I aod 2, 

2, Cf. V. A, Smith, Early History of India (Fourth Edition ), 
'' - pp,» 263*265, 
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direction of Herat and tbenoo southwards to Seistan. ThO 
tide of Scythian invasion no doubt had been flowing in these 
directions since the time when the §akas were first expelled 
from their territories beyond the Jaxartes river by the Yueh- 
chi; for there is good evidence to show that the earlier 
Scythian settlements in Iran were reinforced about the timb 
when the ^akas first occupied Baotria, The kings of Parthia 
who now held eastern Iran were engaged during two reigns 
( Phrates II, 138-128 b. c. and Artabanus I, 128-123 b. o. ) in 
unsuccessful struggle with their Seytliian subjects; the 
coh'test was only decided in favour of Partbia in the reigU 
of the next monarch Mithradates II tlie Great (123-88 B. 0.). 
Parthiu had now taken the place of Bactria as the barrier 
which impeded the westward course of migrations from 
upper Asia. But the stream of invasion was only diverted 
into another channel ; checked in Ariana, it forced its way 
along the line of the least resistence into the country of 
lower Indus ( Indo-Scythia ). The 6aka invasion of India 
like the invasion of the Huns between the fifth and the 
sixth centuries later, was but an episode in one of the 
great movements of peoples which have so profoundly 
influenced the history not only of India, but also of Western 
Asia and Europe.'*. 

10. 8 A EA EI6T0RT AKD Jain Literature. 

Historical traditions recorded in the Jain literature 
exactly tally with the above accounts of the movement of 
the Sakas and their invasion of India. According to the 
Frabbavata charita, the Jain saint Kalkaoharya, insulted by 
Gardabhilla, went to the banks of the Sindhu river, which 
were ruled over by the Saka chiefs 96 in number. They were 
presented by their ( Parthian ) suzerain. To reap a revenge 
on Gardabhilla Kalkaoharya advised them to invade Avanti 
and establish themselves there. Under this welcome advice 
the dakas crossed the Indus river and invaded India in 72 

1. Prof. E. J Rapsoo, Cambridge History of India. Vol, I, p. 567 
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B. o.. Almost an Mentioal history is found in the Ni8itha>sutra 
Mritli oh&rni, lUtli Uddesa (cited in tlte AbbidhSua-Bajeudra, 
vol. 1, p. 582). Tbe stitra informs us that £!alaka went to 
Parasa-kula (or Saga-kula). There a Sabi (Sadbi) was ruling. 
Tho latter had'an oVer-lord Salianus'abi (Sadbanusadbi). The 
overlord ( evidently the Partbian king ) got angry with tbe 
Sabi and demanded his bead. He consulted Kalaka and 
under bis advice he migrated to tbe country of India ( Uin- 
duga-desa) via Surastra and defeated Gardabbilla of Ujjayini. 

It is also mainiained in the Jain traditions that the 
iirst 6aka invaders of India were, after a short time, driven 
out, by Vihramaditya, a son of Gardabbilla. It was inevit¬ 
able that the first ^aka intruders must come into conflict 
with the republics of Avanti, Akara and south-eastern 
Bajputaua. It was a political tradition with the Indian 
republics to form a confederacy against imperial and foreign 
invasions. The Vajjis and the Mallas formed a confederacy 
against the Magadba Emperor Ajatas'atru. A similar confede¬ 
racy was formed by the Malavas and the Kshudrakas in the 
Punjab to oppose Alexander, the Greek invader. Against a 
oommOQ dang«r, the republics of Central India and Raj- 
putana ( Sata-gana ) formed a powerful confederacy under 
the able leadership of Vikraraaditya,the Malava-ganu-mukhya 
and they drove the Sakas out in 57 b. o.. 

11. CONOLUSIOK. 

In the foregoing pages we have examined evidences 
derived from various sources—Indian Eras, Popular Stories, 
tho Lit«'rary Traditions of the Hindus and the Jains, Epigraphy, 
Numisrnaties, the History of the Malavas and tbe History of 
tbe 4ikas. When taken separately, they may not be conclus¬ 
ive and their authority may be questioned. But when they 
are set together they all converge towards tbe central fact— 
the existence of Vikramaditya in the first century b. c.— and 

7 
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thus establish the truth of Indiua traditions about him. 

Available evidences lead us to the following conclusion. 

( 1 ) Vikramaditya is not a fiction but a historical 
figure, who flourished in the first century b. o. 

( 2 ) Ue belonged to the Gardabhilla branch of the 
Malava people, who migrated from the Punjab 
to Avanti. 

( 3 ) He was the President of the Malaya republic 
( Malava>gana*mukhya ). 

( 4 ) The capital of the Malava republic in the first 
century b. o. was Ujjayini and Yikramadit^’a 
ruled there. 

( 5 ) He drove the first Sika invaders out of India in 
57 B. o. 

■( 6 ) The Great event of the Saka defeat was celebrat¬ 
ed by the foundation of an era, which during 
its early centuries was called Krta and Malava 
Samvat and later on came to be known as 
Yikrama Samvat. 

{ 7 ) To commemorate the success of the Malavas 
against the Sakas ‘Yiokory’ type of coins were 
also issued. 

( 8 ) Yikraraaditya was an ideal and popular luler. 
He was a renowned patron of literature and art. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF SOME CURRENT THEORIES. 

In the preoeedirig chapter we produced evidences and 
discussed their direct bearing on the historicity of Vikram.^- 
ditya in the first century b. o.. To the Indians, not sophistica* 
ted with so called scientific historical knowledge, Vikrama- 
ditya was a r<al historical person, and there was absolutely 
no scepticism about his existence. But, as it has been said 
in the beginning of Chapter 1, many learned Indologists 
doubted the most current and time-honoured traditions 
regarding Vikramaditya. Denying his existence in the first 
century b. c., they tried to father the Vikrama Sarhvat upon 
some other kings of anceint India, who were known to them. 
In this attempt, they propounded novel theories, some 
plausible but many fantastic and absurd. In order to re¬ 
inforce our conclusions in tho preceding chapter, it becomes 
necessary to examine and assess these theories and to show 
that they are based on inadequate knowledge of tho past of 
India, misleading and untenable. 

1. Fergusson’s Thkort. 

One of ,thp earliest European writers, who attempted 
to identify thie founder of the Vikrama era, was Fergusson. 
He propounded a very strange theory. In his opinion, what 
is called Vikrama era was really founded in 545 a. d. and 
not in 57 b. o., as it is supposed to have been started. He 
says that Harsha VikramSditja of Ujjayini won a decisive 
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victory against the Huns at Korur in St! a. d. and in order 
to perpetuate tiie memory of this great event he inaugurated 
an era. In order that the era might look time-honoured and 
respectable, ho pushed back tbe date of its foundation by 
CxlOO (or 10 x 60 ) = 600 years in 66 b. c.^ This view 
was sponsored by Max Muller* and enjoyed prominence for 
some time. 

The theory of the learned scholar suffers from a 
number of defects and it cannot be accepted in view of tlte 
following objections : 

(1 ) There was no king Harsha Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayiui in the sixth century A. n.. The only 
important king was Yasodharman of Mandasor 
(=Dasapura). We find the eloquent descriptions 
of his exploits in two stone pillar inscriptions 
found at Mandasor*, but there is no reference 
to bis title Vikramaditya nor its use is proved 
by any other document. 

( 2 ) The founder of the Vikrama era was Sakari (the 
Enemy of the Sakas) and not Hunari (the enemy 
of the Hunas ) as Harsha Vikramaditya of 
Eergusson was. The Sanskrit writers clearly 
distinguished the Hunas from the Sakas. So, 
there was no chance of confusion between the 
two. 

( 3 ) The propounder of the theory does not offer any 
satisfactory explanation as to why the founda¬ 
tion of the era was pushed back by 600 years 
only and not by any other round of centuries. 

( 4 ) Several records dated in the Vikrama Saihvat 

1. The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 1870, pp..814 ; 1880. 

2. India, what can it teach us ?, p. 286 ff. 

3 Fleet ; Gupta Inscriptions No. 33, 3 5. 
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preoediag tlie timo assumod for its foundation 
Lave come to liarlit.* 

Kielhorn’s Theory, 

The second great scholar who examined the questions 
connected with the Vikrama Era was Kielhorn. After 
making an elaborate analysis of the then available 
inscriptions dated in Vikrama and Malava eras ( which Were 
regarded identical by him ) he came to the conclusion that 
the Vikrama era was neither founded nor established in 
memory of any Vikrama, because the name of Vikramaditya 
was not associated with the era in its early centuries. He 
maintained that the era was called Vikrama, because it was 
started in Kartika, tlie time of starting on wars (=Vikrama) 
in ancient India.** Fleet* accepted the opinion of Kielhorn 
for some time. But ho failed to make a strong case for his 
theory. The following facts make his hypothesis untenable: 

( 1 ) An earlier name of the Vikrama era has been 
discovered, which is Kri,a and several records 
are dated iu the era with this name. Now it has 
been recognized by eminent scholars that the 
same era had three names Krta, MSlava, and 
Vikrama iu almost chronological order. The 
theory of Kielhorn cannot explain as to why 
the same era was called differently in different 
ages. The only possible reason seems to be one 
suggested by the present author in pages 5-9 of 
this work. 

( 2 ) No era is found in the world, which was named 
after a season noted for a particular type of 
action. Eras are universally founded either to 
commemorate the birth or death of a great man 

1. Vide ante pp. 1-5 

2. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 19, 20-1891, pp. 403»t04. 

3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. 30. 4. 
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or to perpetrate the memory of a liistorio event. 
In view of lliifl worId>wide custom, the theory 
of Kielhorn appears to bo very peculiar and 
d<»8 not appeal to reason. 

( 3) The non-existence of Vikramaditya cannot be 
proved simply because his name is not associated 
with the era for some reason or the other. 

3 Tb« Theokt of CunnVkg'ham and Fleet, 

The theory that the Vikrama era was really founded by 
Kanishka was first proposed by Cunningham and later on 
was defended and upheld by Fleet*. They placed the 
accession of Kanishka in the first centuiy b. c. and they 
seem to have argued that an emperor like Kanishka, equally 
great in politics and religion, staitcd an era, which was 
universally accepted by the people. The theory cannot be 
accepted in view of the following facts : 

( 1 ) Archaeological evidences—both rpigraphical and 
numismatic—discovered in the Punjab and the 
Northwest Frontier pi’ovin cos have proved to 
the hilt that the Kauishka-gr( up of kings cannot 
bo placed before the Kadphises-grcup of kings 
and, therefore, Kanishka’s accession cannot be 
fixed in the first century b.c.®. Now the concensus 
of opinion among the scholars is either to place 
Kanishka in the second half of the first century 
A. D. or in the first half of the second century 
A. D.. Under the circumstances the very basis of 
the theory is knocked out and Kanishka cannot 
be regarded as the founder of the Vikrama era.® 

1. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, 637, 994 ff. 

2. See Marshall, JRAS, 1914, pp. 973 ff; 1915, pp. 191 ff. 

3. A symposium was held on this subject. Fleet was supported by 
Kennedy, Barnet, and Longwerth Dames; he was oppoted by 
Rapton, Vincent Smith, Waddel and Thomas. See JRAS, 1913, 
pp. 911 ff, 
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( 2 ) It has been shown, with reason, that the era 
used by the Kushanas was Saptarshi era, already 
current in the Punjab and Kashmir, with figures 
for hundreds and thousands omitted. 

( 3 ) Even if the objection number 2 be doubted, it 
has been found that the Kusliana era was a 
dynastic era which did not survive the Kushana 
rule in India. 

( 4 ) The Kushana era was started by a foreign 
dynasty in one corner of India, and it could not 
commend itself to the country as a wliole. 

( o ) Almost all early rcooi-ds dated in the Vikrama 
era are found in South>east Bajputana and 
central India over which Kanishka had no 
jurisdiction. It cannot he explained as to why 
the era left its original home and shifted to 
these p:irts. 

( 6 ) Kanishka was not a universal monarch in India 
and he was not closely connected with the 
central life-cnrrent of the people. Mere politics 
and that is also short-lived, could not make 
an era popular and widespread. 

4. Mabshai.i.*8 Theorv. 

Sir John Marsliull'propounded another theory, accord¬ 
ing to which the era of 68-57 b, c, was really inaugurated by 
Azes I, the l§aka king of Gandhara.^ He was supported by 
Eapson in the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. The 
theory of Marshall was based upon the Taxila Copper-plate 
Inscription discovered by him. In this inscription the word 
‘Ayasa’ occurs after the figure 136. It has been interpreted 
as ‘in the year 136 of Azes.’ Supposing tliat Azes I, the Sake 
king ruled in tlie first century b. o., the era has been assigned 
to him. Unfortunately, the rca<liiig and interpretation both 

1- Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socisty 1914, pp. 973 ff- 
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of the word ‘Ayasa’ are doubtful. Aooordiug to D.R. Bhan-^ 
darkar, the word ‘Ayasa’ is the Prakrit from of the Sanskrit 
word ‘Adyasya’; in that year there were two Ashadha’ moutlia 
and here the first Xshadha is referred to^. It is very risky 
to build any theory on the basis of such a dubious evidence. 
Besides, there are a number of objections which militate 
against Azes I being the founder of the Vikrama era : 

( 1 ) On the coins of Azes I found in the Punjab the 
legend runs ‘Maharajasa Bajarajasa Mahatasa 
Ayasa', but no date is given. On the Taxila 
Copper-Plate, where there is no lack of space, 
these titles are not found prefixed to ‘Ayasa.’ 
This one fact makes the identification of ‘Ayasa’ 
with Azes I highly doubtful. 

( 2 ) No other dated record is found which can be 
ascribed to him. 

( 3 ) There are no other records found in the Punjab 
which can bo referred to the era founded in 
57 B. 0. > 

(4 ) There' are no popular traditions about the 
greatness and achievements of Azes I. 

( 5 ) According to the Indian tradition the Vikrama 
era was founded in Mal\Vu and not in the 
Punjab. 

(6) There is a time-honoured tradition in India that 
the founder of the era was a ‘^akSrP ( the 
Enemy of the Sakas ) and not a Suka himself, 

5. V, GoPAL AiYAr’s THEORY. 

Mr. Aiyar in his work 'Chronology of Ancient India’ 
proposed the theory that the founder of the Vikrama era 
was Chashtana, the Maha-Kshatrapa of Ujjayini. He writes, 
“The Samvat is essentially a Malava era, as it is expressedly 

2- Ep. lod. VlA. ; Sten Tfonow, Ep. Ind. Vol, XIV. 
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•tated in the Mandasor insoription, dating from the epoch 
of the consolidation of the tribes of Malawa ( Malavanam 

Qanasthitya.Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, p. 79 ). It 

could not have been founded by the Kusban dynasty for the 
reasons already stated in my paper ou the date of Kanishka. 
Iforeover, it has not been shown that ICanishku’s rule 
extended beyond Mathura and Banaras. No long-lived 
dynasty of any importance, except that of the Kshatrapas, 
is known in history as having ruled over Malwa, to justify 
being ascribed to it. When we remember these facts in 
oonncction witli the statement of Budradaman in the Girnar 
inscription to tlie effect that “tlie people of all classes came 
to him for protection and prayed to him to become their 
lord”, we recognize that the independent tribes of Malwa 
and Guzorat elected him as their king just as they probably 
did his father Jnyadaman and his grandfather Chashtana, 
before him. It is a well known fact that these tribes of the west 
were famous even in early times for self-rule, for that is the 
significance of the statement of such an ancient work as the 
Aitareya Biahmana, that “All the kings of the western 
countries are inaugurated to independent rule ( Svarajya ) 
and called svarat”. Now these independent tribes of [Malwa, 
recognizing strength in union and making a virtue of 
necessity, for Chashtana seems to have overthrown them 
already, combined together and elected him as their common 
king, and that great event, “the consolidation of the tribes 
of Malwa**under one great ruler was most probably celebrat¬ 
ed by the epoch of 67 b.c. which has since then been current 
therein. As Chashtana and Budradaman ruled from UjjayinI 
over a number of adjacent countries, this Malava era came 
to be adopted north of the Vindhyas". 

The theory of Mr. Aiyar is based on a number of 
assumptions and is hardly worthy of acceptance. The assum¬ 
ptions implied in the theory can be given as follows : 


8 
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( 1 ) Tl»e first assumption is about the era mentioned 
in the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman. It is 
dated in tlio year 72 of an era. Mr- Aiyar ascribes 
it to the Vikrama Sariivat and assigns the year 
( 72—67=) 16 A. D. to Rudradaman. This date 
for Rudradaman clashes witli othor obronologio- 
al facts based on reliable evidences. In vieir 
of the Girnar and Kanheri inscriptions it has 
been maintained by the majority of scholars 
that Rudradaman was a contemporary and the 
fatlier-in-lavv of Vasishhthiputra Pulumavi, a 
late king of the Andhra dynasty, who cannot bo 
placed in the beginning of the first century a.d,. 
Rightly, the overwhelming majority of scliolars 
have ascribed the year 72 of the Girnar inscrip¬ 
tion to the Saka era founded in 73 a. d. and 
assign ( 72-t-78 = ) 150 a. ». to Rudradaman and 
o. loo A. D. to Cliashtana, the grand-father of 
Rudradaman. In the light of the wellestablishod 
facts cliashtana cannot be regarded as the 
founder of the Vikrama era started in 57 b. o.. 

{ 2 ) Mr. Aiyar concedes that the Vikrama era is 
essentially a Malava era, but assumes tliat the 
tribes of Malwa consolidated- under the leader¬ 
ship of Chaslitana who had already overthrown 
them. It looks purilo to believe that the foreign 
conqueror allowed the defeated tribes, just after 
their defeat, to organize themselves into a gana 
( republic or federation ). It was against all 
political sagacity on tlie part of Ohash^na. It 
is equally absurd to think that the tribes of 
Malwa were proud of their subordination to 
their ^aka overlord, and they commemorated 
this event by founding an era, 

{ 3 ) The popularity of Rudradaman and Cliashtana 
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( assumed ) is a mere political fake. Every 
foreign ruler justifies his rule by public declara¬ 
tion that it is solicited and needed by the people 
themselves. Popularity mny have been possible 
in the case of Rudradaman in the third genera¬ 
tion of the family, but it was impossible in the 
case of Chashtaua, the first foreign intruder in 
the country. 

(4) Like Azes, Chashtana was also a ^uka. Ail 
Indian traditions are unanimous that Yikrama- 
ditya was not a ^aka but a ^akaii (the Enemy 
of the Sukas ). So, no Saka can claim the title 
of Vikaramaditya, which invariably implies 
the expulsion of foreigners. 

C. Jataswat.’s Theory. 

In tlie opinion of Dr- K. P. Jayaswal “Vikramaditya 
of popular talcs and Jain traditions was Gautamiputra 
^atakarni”.* The central feature in these traditions is 
the defeat of the 6aka8. According to him, in the first 
century n. o., the two most important Indian successes 
against the ^akas were—(1) tlie defeat of Nahapana by 
Gautamiputra Satakarui the Andhra king and (2) the defeat 
of the Sakas by the Malavas. The combined forces of 
Gautamiputra and the Malavas inflicted a crushing defeat 
over the ^akas. In this great and signal victory Gautami¬ 
putra Satakarni took the leading part and so he was the real 
^akari Vikramaditya. The Malavas shared this pride and 
io order to commemorate this event inaugurated the Malava- 
gana-sthiti-kala or the Malava era. But, because the leader 
of this victory was Gautamiputra Satakarui ( Vikramaditya) 
his viruda (title ) Vikramaditya was associated with the era. 

There are a number of serious draw-backs in the theory 
of Jayaswal, which make it untenable: 


1, Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, vol. XVt, 1930, 
pp. 226-313. 
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(1) The date of Naliapana and Uis nationality are 
not yet certain, but it is certain that Gautami* 
putra cannot be placed in the first century b. o.. 
According to the most satisfactory chronological 
disposition of ancient India the Kanva dynasty 
terminated in 28 B. o. and was followed by the 
imperial Andhra dynasty. In the Matsyapurana 
list of the Andhra kings the number of Gaulami- 
putra is 23. So by no stretch of imagination he 
can be assigned to the middle of the first century 
B 0. when the Vikrama era was founded. 
Besides, Hala, the 17th king of the dynasty, in 
his GathS'Saptasatl, refers to Vikramaditya and 
his liberalities. Therefore, this Vikramaditya 
cannot be Gautamiputra, a king posterior to 
Uala in the geneology of the family.’ 

{ 2 ) Neither the Furanas nor the inscriptions of the 
Andhra dynasty disclose that Gautamiputra, or 
as a matter of fact any other Andhra king, bore 
the name or title of ‘Vikramaditya. 

{ 3 ) The Andhra kings do not use the Vikrama era 
or any other continuous era; rather their records 
are dated in their regnal years. 

f 4 ) The Malavas, in the first century b. o,, were not 
contemporary of Gautamiputra, so they could 
not share the victory over the l§akas with him. 
We know from tlie Nasik inscription of Gantami 
Balasri that Gautamiputra defeated the Malavas 
later on. 

( 5 ) According to the Indian traditions VikramSditya 
was a ruler of UjjayinI, where as Gautamiputra 
was a king of Pratishthana. 

( G ) In some of the Jain sources l§alivahana ( SatavS- 
hana»Andhra) is described as a rival and 
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•oiiomy of Vikrimaditya.* 

7. Bhandarkar’s Theory. 

The most serious theory so far propounded is one that 
-seeks to identify Yikramaditya with Chandragupta II Yikra' 
tnSdifcya of the Gupta dynasty, who ruled from c. 375 a. d. 
to 413 A.D. at Pataliputra ( Patna ). This theory was first 
proposed by Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar’* and later on it was 
accepted by Y. A. Smith, ^ Berriedale Keith* and a host of 
Indian historians. Some scholars slightly differed from 
Bhaudarkar and suggested the identification of Yikramadit- 
ya with either Samudragupta or Skandagupta of the Gupta 
dynasty, but following in the main the same linos of argu¬ 
ments as advanced by Bhaudarkar. 

The first part of Dr.Bhandarkar's theory is destructive/’ 
After supposing to have refuted the views of C. Y. Yaidya 
(Indian Review, December, 1909 ) and iiarprasad Shastri 
( Epigraphia Indica, XII, 230 ) based on a reference to Yik- 
ramaditya in the Gatbasaptasati of Hala (Y. 64i), he thought 
that he had succeeded in refuting the existence of Yikrama- 
ditya in the first century b. o. and in transporting him to tho 
world of legends. The learned scholar altogether ignored 
the mass of evidences relevant to the enquiry into the pro¬ 
blem of YikramSditya. It has been shown in the preceding 
chapter how the objections raised by Bhandarkar against 
the evidence of the Gatbasaptasati are faulty and un» 
convincing.® 

The constructive part of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory is 
based on resemblances beetween the traditions about Y ikra- 

1. Puratana-Prabandha-Sangraha. 

2. JBBRAS. XX.1900. p. 398. 

3. Early History of India, 3rd ed., 1914, p, 290 ff. 

4. JR AS. 1909 p 433. 

5. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, pp, 187 ft, 

6. Vide Suptra p. 12 
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juaditya and the glorious history of the Guptas. His argu* 
menis advanoed in support of his theory are almost the same 
as those produced by his supporters. It will not serve any 
useful purpose to deal with the scholars of this school indivi¬ 
dually. They can be examined roundly to-gether. Their 
arguments can be given as follows ; 

( 1 ) The earliest historical Vikramaditya ( whose 
historicity has been proved by opigraphical and 
numismatic evidences ) is Chaudragupta II 
Vikramaditya of the famous imperial Gupta 
dynasty. 

( 2 ) Chaudragupta II conquered Western and North- 
Western India and drove the Sakas out of the 
country, which justified his title ‘^akari’. 

( 3 ) Chandragupta II bore the title of Vikramaditya. 

( 4 ) Because Chandragupta IT conquered Malwa, bis 
name was associated with the Malava Saiiivat 
which was started in 67 b. c.. 

( 5 ) The second capital of Chandragupta II was 
Ujjayini, which ho conquered from the ^.skas. 

( 6 ) The glory and splendour of the Gupta age are 
reflected in the works of Kalidasa, who was a 
court poet of Chandragupta II Viki*amaditya. 

Lot us take these arguments one by one and see how 
far they justify the claim of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya 
to be identified with the Vikramaditya of Indian traditions. 

(1) Simply because Chandragupta 11 of the Gupta 
dynasty has left epigraphical and numismatic 
records behind him, he cannot be regarded the 
earliest Vikramaditya. For proving the existence 
of a person literary evidences are equally impor¬ 
tant, and the original Vikramaditya of the first 
century b. c. has left a huge mass of literary 
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traditions boliind him. Many distinguished 
figures of Indian history ( pre-Asokan ) have 
not left any epigraphioal or numismatic evi¬ 
dence and they are known only from literary 
traditions, hut their historicity cannot be ques¬ 
tioned. Why then the historicity of Vikrama- 
dityu bo made the subject of a controversy ? The 
authenticity of tlie literary traditions cannot be 
doubted because many of them were compiled 
and written lute. Therefore, the epigraphical 
and numismatic evidences, no doubt, establish 
the existence of Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, 
hut they cannot negative tlie existence of the 
Vikramaditya of 67 b. o. who is known from 
the other sources of information. 

< 2 ) Chmulragupta II’s conquest of the §akas refers 
to their final defeat in India in the last quarter 
of tlic fourth century a. d.. But long before it in 
the first century b. o., according to the Indian 
traditions sujtported by Saka history, the 6akas 
were defeated by a confederacy led by Vikrama- 
dityii, as a result of which India enjoyed peace 
for ( 57 + 78=) 136 years till the second 6aka 
invasion, just as she enjoyed peace after the 
final §aka defeat till the Huna invasions. So, 
Chandragupta II may be called §akSri for the 
same reason, as the Vikramaditya of the first 
century was called ^ukari. 

( 3 ) Vikramaditya was the xiersonal name of an early 
ruler of Ujjay ini. His virudas or epithets were 
Vishamasila, Sahasanka and 6akari. Chandi*a- 
gupta II and otlier Gupta kings ( Saraudragupta 
and Skandagupta) bore the litle ‘Vikramaditya', 
but it was not their proper name. The assump¬ 
tion of the title ‘VikramSditya* in the fourth 
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ocBlury A. D. presupposes tlie existeuoe of tli& 
name of YikramSditya in earlier times, wbiolv 
set an example to be followed by later kings. 
We have parallel inslanoes in European history. 
Originally personal names Caesar, Alexander 
and Napoleon and Kaiser were used as titles by 
latter rulers of Europe. 'I’he model for the 
Guptas and still later kings of India was the 
Malava Republican Leader Vikramaditya, who 
flourished in the first century B. o.. 

/ 4 ) The Gupta kings had their own era which was 
founded by Chandragupta I in 319*20 a. d. In 
all tlieir official records we find the Gupta era 
being used. The records of Chandragupta II 
himself discovered in Central India are dated 
in the Gupta sanivat. The Girnar inscription 
of Skandagupta is dated in the Gupta era 
138. When the Gupta power began to decline 
and finally disappeared in Malwa, the era used 
is the Malava era in its own right, without 
being associated witli the name of Cljandragupta 
Vikramaditya. A Mandasor inscription^ refers 
to the building of a temple in the reign of 
Kumaragupta I®, but the event is dated in the 
Malava era 493® ; the restoration of the same 
temple is dated in the Malava era 629^ Immedi¬ 
ately after the end of Gupta regime in Malwa 
the Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman is 
dated in the Malava Samvat 689.° This fact 
refutes the assumption that the name of Chan- 

1. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions, No* 18. 

2. i ibid- 

3. wrawsii umfluwr It 

Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 

5. Fleet ; Gupta Inscriptions No. 33. 
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i dragupta II Yikramadifcya was associated with 
the Maluva era. Further, tbe Kapaswa insorip* 
tion of 6lyagana found in the £!ota State is dated 
in the era of the Malava lords 796,* and the 
Gyaraspur inscription found in the Gwalior 
State is dated in the Malava kala 936*. When 
the Gupta kings had their own era, and did not 
use the Malava era in their records, immediately 
after their fall in Malwu the era used there is 
the Malava Saihvat and the MSlava Saihvat 
survived the Gupta empire in the nighbouring 
areas, it really passes beyond one’s oomprehenS' 
ion how the title ‘Vikramaditya’ of Chandra- 
gupta If or any other gupta king came to be 
associated with the Malava era ? 

( 6 ) According to all Indian traditions the seat of the 
power of Vikramaditya was Ujjayini. The 
Gupta emperors were essentially the lords of 
Fataliputra; Ujjayini was, at the best, their 
provincial headquarter, where the viceroys or 
governors ruled. But for this reason, the Gupta 
emperors cannot be called the lords of Ujjayini 
or Avanti. The great Moghal emperors had 
their provincial head-quarters, and temporary 
residence, at Agra, Lahore, Ajmer and Shrinagar 
but they were still called ‘ the lords of Delhi’ 
and not those of provincial capitals. 

( 6 ) Tlio glory and splendour of the age reflected in 
the works of Kalidasa do not necessarily belong 
to the Gupta period. No doubt, Kslidasa was 
a contemporary of Vikramaditya, but his Vikra¬ 
maditya, according to Indian traditions, was tiie 
founder of the Vikrama Somvat in 57 b, a. and 
he ruled at Ujjayini and not at PStaliputra. 

1. Indian Antiquary, vol, XIX, p. 59, 

2. Arch. Sur. Report, vol. X, plate 11, 

9 
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A great injustice has been done to Indian traditions bj 
dragging Kalidasa to the Gupta period and, then, using it 
as a proof of the existence of Vikramaditya in the fourth 
and fifth centuries a. n. covered by the prosperous reigns of 
the Gupta emperors. It will not be out of place to consider 
the arguments advanced in support of the theory that Kali¬ 
dasa belonged to the Gupta period; 

( 1 ) The Renaissance of Sanshrii Literature Max- 
Muller started the theory of theBenaissanoeof the 
Sanskrit Literature’ in the sixth century a. d.* 
According to him India was subjected to foreign 
domination from the first century b. c. to the 
third ; from the fourth century b. o. to the third 
century a. d.. Buddhism was predominant in the 
country ; Brahmanioal religion and literature 
were suppressed and there was no scope for the 
freoandfulldevelopmontofthe Sanskrit literature 
and poetry. So, tiie excellent poetic creations 
of Kalidasa could not take place during this 
j)eriod. The great poet could have flourished 
only after the end of this barren period of liter¬ 
ature. The revival of Brahmanical religion 
and literature took place under the Imperial 
Guptas. Under the circumstances, Kalidasa and 
Jiis Patron Yikramaditya must belong to this 
age. Even those scholars, who differ from Max- 
Muller regarding the theory of Benaissanoe, 
concede that the Gupta period saw the revival 
of the Sanskrit literature and that Kalidasa, and 
with him his patron Yikramaditya, flourished 
during this period.'-* 

( 2 ) Posteriority of Kalidasa to Asvaghosha. The 
Buddhacharita of .Asvaghosha bears a close 

1. India, what can it teaeh us ? ( 1883 ), pp. 281 fl. 

2. The History of Sanskrit Literature. 
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resemblauoe with the Ragbuvaihsa of KSlidasa, 
both the works being oourbepios. On comparison 
it has been established that the Buddhaoharita is 
inferior to the Kaghuvamsa in literary merits. 
It is, therefore, supposed that As'vaghosha 
flourished in an age when the Sanskrit Kavya 
< poetic ) style was still in its infancy, and 
Kalidasa, coming later, imitated him and impro* 
ved upon his model. According to the Buddhist 
traditions, Asvaghosha was a contemporary of 
Kanishka, who is assigned cither to the second 
half of the first century or the first half of the 
second century a. d.. Kalidasa, who followed him 
in style and theme must have come later than 
him by, at least, a few centuries. 

( 3 ) Menlion o/^/ieH^aas. Kalidasa refers to the hiinas 
in connection with the world-conquest ofBaghu. 
It is said that the Hunas invaded India for the first 
time in the middle of the fifth century, when they 
were repelled by Skandagupta. Indians became 
familiar with the Hfinas after this event. The age 
of Kalidasa, therefore, must be posterior to 450 a.d.“ 

( 4 ) Astronomical Data. It is generally assumed by 
many Indologists that India came in close 
contact with the western world of Greece and 
Homo during the Kushana period and it was 
during this period that she borrowed many 
astronomical principles from Greece and Borne. 
The works of Kalidasa betray the knowledge 
of these principles ; therefore, he belongs to the 
post-Kushana period of Indian history, and the 
only suitable period for him is the Gupta period.® 

1 . £. B Cowell, Introduction to the Buddbacharita of Ashvagbosba. 

2. Literary Remains of Dr. Bhau Daji, p. 49 ; Pathaka, Introduc¬ 
tion to the Meghadata, pp. vii fl 

3 . Jacobi, ZDMG, XXX.303 0. 
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( 5 ) FoliUoal Data. Kalidasa in liis BagUuvamsa 
describes the Digvijaya of Baghu oa a large 
scale, implying the conquest of the whole of 
India and trans-Indus regions upto Persia and 
central Asia. Besides, his works reflect settled, 
peaceful and prosperous political conditions of 
the country. It has been maintained that the 
political picture drawn in the works of Kalidasa 
is based on the extensire conquests of Samudra- 
gupta and Chandragupta II Vikramaditya and 
on the peaceful and prosperous reigns of the 
Gupta emperors. 

( 6 ) Kalidasa’s Contemporaneity with Varahamihira. 
In the astronomical work ‘Jyotirvidabharana* 
ascribed to Kalidasa it has been stated that the 
court of Vikramaditya was adorned by nine 
jewels, Dhanavantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasimha, 
^anku, Vetalabhatta, Ghata-kharpara, Kalidasa 
and Varahamihira*. From another independent 
source, Amaraja’s commentary on tlie Khandana- 
khadya of Brahmagupta, we know that 
Varahamihira breathed liis last in 609 Saka era.® 
Kalidasa being a contemporary of VarSliamihira 
must have lived in the sixth century a d. 

( 7 ) Reference to Din-naga. In his Meghaduta 
Kalidasa refers to Niohula and Din-naga,® The 
learned commentator Mallinatha, while com¬ 
menting upon tlrese words, suggests that Niohula 
was an admirer and friend of Kalidasa and 
Din-iiaga ( a Buddhist monk and writer ) was a 

2. (* o« ) nu: » 
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rivul und detractor of tUe poet, at whom 
he wanted to hurl flings. On the basis of 
Dharmakirti’s commentary on the Pramaua- 
samuchchaya of Din-na<'a, the latter has been 
assigned to the fifth or tlie sixth century a. d. 
Bo, Kalidasa should also be placed in the same 
period. 

The arguments, produced above, in favour of the 
theory that Kalidasa flourished during the Gupta period of 
Indian history ( fourtii century a. d. to sixth century a. d. ) 
may be examined briefly as follows: 

( 1 ) The assumption that during tlie so-called Buddhist 
period of Indian history mostly dominated by 
Buddhist religion and foreign invasions and rule 
Banskrit literature and poetry could not deve¬ 
lop is wholly unwarranted. Brahmanism was not 
eclipsed either by the rise pf Buddhism or by 
foreign invasions. Even the Buddhists were 
compelled to write in Sanskrit and many of the 
foreigners adopted Bralimanical religion and 
literature. It was during this period that the 
major portion of the Sutra literature was produ¬ 
ced; Pa tail jali wrote hisMababhashya on Panini’s 
Ashtadhyayl and the Manu-smrti was codified 
under the regime of the ^ungas^ in the 
second century b, o. ; several parts of the 
Mahabliarata and the R imayana were composed. 
In the Mahabhashya a number of passages have 
been quoted, the language, the style and the 
meters of which are those of the Kavya style. “ 
The Junagadhinscription of Rudradaman (second 
century a. d, ) is written in Sanskrit prose of the 
Kavya style and contains all the good qualities 

1, K. P. Jayaswal, Maau and Yaittavalkya. 

2. Kielhorn, Introduction to the Mahabhashya. 
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of the VaidarbhiEiti*. The vise of the poetic style 
in prose presupposes the existenoe of Kayyas in 
verse, which were imitated by the prose-writers. 
It is also known that the Yajnavalkya-smrti was 
composed during the Andhra period, and it is ad¬ 
mitted by all that Asvagliosha wrote his Buddha- 
charita during tiie Kusbana period. A period of 
such literary activities cannot be regarded as an 
age of suppression for Sanskrit literature. Thus 
Kavya style evolved much earlier than Gupta 
period and the creation of the works of Kalidasa 
was not an impossibilily in the first century B.o.* 

( 2 ) The line of contention followed here is entirely 
against the course of the development of the 
Buddhist literature. It is a well known fact 
that the early Buddhist literature was produced 
in Pali Prakrit for the consumption of the 
masses. The Buddhist writers, in the course of 
time, realised that Sanskrit was a more refined 
and effective medium of expression than Prakrl 
and they began to write in Sanskrit language 
on the model of literary Sanskrit works. This 
tendency became prominent with the rise of the 
Mahayaua school of Buddhism. Asvaghosa’s 
composing a Buddhist Kavya in Sanskrit presu¬ 
pposes the existenoe of a Brahmanioal Sanskrit 
Kavya to serve him as a model. The close 
resemblance between the Buddhacharita and the 
Baghuvamsa indicates that the latter was used 
as a model fur the former. If the Buddhacharita 
is inferior to the Raghuvams'a, it is the fault of 
an imperfect imitation. A superb poetic genius 
like Kalidasa could not select the Buddha- 

1 Epigraphia India, Vol. VIIl. 

2 Cf. Dr. G. Buhler, Indian Antiquary, 1913 ; Kielhorn; Indo. Vol. 

XIV. p. 326. 
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oUarita as a model. Moroovor, Kalidasa respect¬ 
fully refers to poetic geniuses, who flourished 
before him—BhSsa, Saumilla etc.,* but he does 
not mention Asvaghosa. This omission points 
to the non-existence of Asvaghosa before 
Kalidasa. In view of these oonsiderations 
Kalidasa cannot be placed alter Asvaghosa. He 
must have existed some centuries earlier to set 
a model to bo followed by later writers. 

( 3 1 The mention of the Hunashas been misoontrued. 
In the description of the world-conquest of 
Haghu they are mentioned in the list of peoples 
defeated by Baghu and not as invaders or 
conquerors of India. They are also located 
outside India. It is known from the Chinese 
history that the Hunas had built up a powerful 
empire beyond Bactria from tlie middle of the 
third century b. o. to the middle of the first 
. century a. d.* The Huna empire was just on 
the threshhold of India and the Indians were 
familiar with the Hunas. To suppose that the 
Indians had no knowledge of peoples outside 
India is to do scant justice to the geographical 
and racial knowledge possessed by them.® The 
Parasikas, the Pahlavas, the Paradas, the Sahas 
the Hunas, the Kambojas, the Kiratas.the Chinas— 
the neighouring peoples of India were very 
well known to them. Kalidasa makes fine distinc¬ 
tions between tlie Parasikas, the Hunas and the 
Kambojas and gives their peculiar characterist¬ 
ics^. It is perfectly justified to conclude that 

Malavikagnimitra, Introduction. 

2. Gultzlaff ; History of China, 1834, pp. 220-249, 

3. Cf, Reference to various races and peoples in the Mahabharata. 

4. The Raghuvansa, IV, 6D>70. 
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Kalidasa, vliile referring to tlio Hunas, was 
drawing upon bis knowledge of the tribal' 
dispositions of central Asia in the first century 
B. o., and be cannot be drugged to the fifth or 
tbe sixth century a. d., simply because be makes 
a reference to the Hunas. 

(4) That the Indians had no mental aversion to 
borrow sciences and arts from foreigners is an 
undoubted fact, but the time for borrowing 
astronomical prinoipels has been brought down 
without justification. Tlie arguers forget tbe 
fact that the Greeks and Romans themselves 
borrowed astronomicai and astrological Principles 
from the Cbaldians and tbe Babylonians in 700 
B o. The Indians bad direct contact with these 
middle-east countries much earlier than the 
advent of the Greeks in India ( 326 b. c. ), and 
there was nothing to prevent them from learning 
astronomical knowledge from them. The 
resemblance between Indian and Greek 

astronomical principles is due to their 

common origin^. The Bamayanu, which was 
composed earlir than the first century b. c., 
contains advanced knowb’dge of astronomy.® 
Kalidasa refers to an astronomical term, Jamitra, 
which has been identified with tlio Greek term 
‘diametrou’. But some scholars have also sugges¬ 
ted that these two terms may have independent 
origin, or‘diametron* may bo a Greekised form 
of the Sanskrit word ‘Jamitra’.® Kalidasa is 
also not indebted to Aryabhatta ( 476 a. d. ) for 
his astronomical references, because he was not 

1. Cf. S. V. Diksbit, Early History of Indian Astronomy, 137-139. 

Max Muller, India, what can it teach us ? p. 327 

2 . Balakanda, Sarga 18. 9,15; Ayodha kanda. 13. 

3. S. P. Pandit, Introduction to tbe Raghuvamsa, 
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dealing exactly with soioutifio principles, but 
pointing to current notions of astronomy, Tvbioh 
were formulated later on. 

( 6 ) Tlie conclusion drawn from the political data is 
also arbitrary. Kalidasa wrote a MaLakavya and 
not exactly a contemporary history of his time. 
The conquests scored by Samudragupta and 
Chaudragu})ta fall short of Raghu’s Digvijaya. 
The desorption of llaghu’s conquests is partly 
traditional, partly based on the wide conquests 
of the Mauryasand the ^ungas and the Dharma- 
vijaya of Vikramaditya. Peace and prosperity 
of the country was not peculiar to the Gupta 
period. The major portion of the iSunga period 
was quite peaceful. As a result of the political 
and military achievements of Vikiainilditya also 
India enjoyed freedom from foreign domination 
and peace and prosperity for about one hundred 
and thirty five years between the foundation of 
the Vikrama era in 67 b. o. and the second 6uka 
invasion in 78 A. d. I'he tragic and abrupt end 
of Raghu’s family in the nineteenth canto of the 
Raghuvaiiisa and the description of the great 
debauch Agnivarma, the last king of the family, 
recalls the conduct and the tragic fate of the 
‘over*libidinous’ Devabhuti, ^ the last king of 
the Auriga dynasty. Kalidasa was familiar with 
these political movements and events which 
were reflected in his works. It is not necessary 
to identify the events of the Gupta period with 
those described in the works of Kalidasa. 

( 6 ) There are scholars, who accept the testimony of 
the Jyotirvidabharana, regarding the contempo- 

1. .Harshacharita. VI, p, 199 ; 

a mwfM.Visnu-purana, IV, 2i, 39, 
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ranietj of Kalidasa with Vaxaliamihira, nad 
relying on the evidence of Aiharaja that Varaha- 
mihira died in 509 ^aka, bring Kalidasa down to 
the fifth or the sixth century A. d.. There are 
some other scholars, who reject the ascription 
of the Jyotirvidabharana to Kalidasa, taking it 
to be a late work, and brush aside the evidene 
contained in it. In the opinion of the present 
writer, though the work in question is late, it 
contains an old and genuine tradition. IJuder 
the circumstances, we have either to reject the 
tradition of Vikramaditya in 67 b. o, or we have 
to sot aside the evidence of Amaraja. But before 
doing so it is advisable to inquire whether the 
^aka era used by AmarSja in the case of Varaha- 
mihira is the same as founded in 78 a. d. or 
some other l^aka era, which was known in the 
astronomical school of Varahumihira and which 
was most probably referred to by Amaraja. In 
this conneotion the following verses of Varaha- 
mihira are very useful : 

g’’’*: surufe gr«t4t i 

?r5y« || 

Brhatsamhita, Kill, 2, 3. 

From the last line of the second verse quoted 
above it is evident that the difference of time 
between the starting of theYudhishthira era and 
the foundation of .the §aka era referred to here 
was one of 2526 years. The current year accord* 
ing to the Yudhishthira era is 5047. The Saka 
era mentioned above, therefore, was inaugurated 
(6047—2626=) 2521 years ago or 618 years before 
the foundation of the Yikraraa era. According 
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to !S^^Rraja Varahmibira died in 609 6aka era ; 
, 80 this event took place 618—609 =» 9 years earlier 
Uian the beginning of the Vikrama era. The 
first verse quoted above also indicates that the 
6aka ^ra starting in 618 pre-Vikrama year was 
known to Vrddha-garga, the author of the Gargi- 
Samhita, who flourished during the ^unga 
period. Thus, by referring the era used by 
Aiparaja to this l^aka era, we can place both 
Varahamihira and Kalidasa in the first century 
B. o.. While recording an old tradition, Amaraja 
might have committed an error of a few years, 
which is not unlikely in such cases. One may, 
therefore, be permitted to regard the two celeb¬ 
rities as contemporary and adorning the assem¬ 
bly of Vikramaditya. 

That Varahamihira cannot bo placed in the fifth 
or sixth century a. d., is shown by internal eviden¬ 
ces contained in the Brhatsamhita composed by 
him. The territorial divisions of India with 
reference to Madhyadosa are detailed in this 
work, which do not fit in with the territorial 
divisions known from the epigraphical records 
of the Gupta period. 

( 7 ) In the Meghadxita the natural meaning of the 
word ‘Nichula* is *a kind of tree’ and that of 
‘Dih-naga' is ‘a quarter-elephant’ or 'Dik-pala’. 
The cloud-messenger was advised by the 
Yaks'a to take rest under the Nichula trees, 
and to avoid the waving trunks of the quarter- 
elephants. The reference to Nichula and Dih- 
naga as persons in a figment of the imagination 
of the commentator Mallinatha cannot be 
taken seriously, especially in the view of the fact 
that Kalidasa is not noted for such references. 
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No poet or patron of the name of Niobnla oan 
be traced in tbe history of the Sanskrit literature 
and Din.>naga is only very vaguely liinted in the 
Buddhist works and the writer Diu-nagacharya 
whose extinct work was commented upon by 
Dharmakirti, whose work is also missing. But 
even supposing that Din*naga was a person, it 
is only suggested that he flourished before 
Dharmakirti; no dofluitu date oan he assigned to 
him and Kalidasa cannot be brougt down to 
tlie Gupta period. 





Chapter m. 

OlllGIN AND ANCESTIIY 

1. GaRDABHILIjA EAMIIiY, 

The literary works of the lliiidus like the Brhatkatha- 
manjarl and the Katha-saritsagara do not throw any light on 
the origin and ancestry of Vikramadity a. They start the 
story of the birth of Vikramaditya with his father Mahen- 
draditya ruling at UjjayinI in Avanti.' The Jain Pattavalis* 
and biographical works® shed some light on this problem. 
According to them the name of the father of Vikramaditya 
was Gardabhilla. Gardabhilla is not a proper name but a 
family name. It is proved by the Puranio eridenoes. Accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas* a family of seven ( or ten ) Gardabhilla 
( Gardabhin) rulers was amongst the ruling dynasties 
contemporary of the Andhras. It is also supported by tho 
Jain Harivams'a® which in its chronological history of 
Avanti mentions Basabha ( a Gardabhilla ) rulers whose 
total reign-period was one hundred years. From what we 
have said it becomes evident that the family of Vikrama- 
ditya was called Gardabhilla. Why was the family so called 
it is difficult to say. The Prabhavaka-oharita says that 

1. The Brihatkatba-manjari, X. I ; The Katha-saritsagara. XVIII. I. 

2 The Pattavali-samuchcbaya, pp. 17,46, 150, 166. 

3. The Prabhavaka-charita. pp. 22-25 (Kalakacharya-katha ) 

4. The Visnu-purana, XXIV. 4* 13 ; the Vayu-purana XXXVII. 

352, 358 etc. 

5. Chapter LX, verse 490. 
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Gardubbilla knew Raaabb! Vidya ( Assine Trick ) which 
wrought hayock upon the foes^. This Vidya appears to be 
some kind of military mechanism or military arrangement 
for winch the Gardabhillas were famous and they were 
known after it. It is also likely that their army was 
strong in mule ( s>Basabha or Gardabha ) regiment which 
gave its name to the family. 

2. It WAS A Branch (IP THK Malavas. 

That the Gardabhillas were a branch of a wider 
community of the Malavas is known from a Jain work, the 
Viohara-sreni of Merutuugaoharya®. While giving the 
dynastic history of Visala ( = tJjjayiai ) it refers to Vikrama- 
ditya as ‘Malava-rjiya’ ( the Chief of the Malava people ). 
That the term ‘Malava’ is used in the sense of a ‘people’ is 
cpideut from the fact that the locality Visala, over which 
Vikramaditya ruled, is already mentioned in the text. We 
know from other sources that the Malavas had such clans 
among them. According to the Nandasa Yupa inscriptions* 
‘*a fee of several hundreds of thousands of cows” ( was 
offered ) by. Soma, tho leader of the Sogis, son of Jayasoma, 
grand-son of PrabluTgra-vardhana, dancer at Victory horn 
in Malava. stock, the family of the royal sages made famous 

and established by Ikshvaku,..._’’.This epigraphical evidence 

shows that *Sogi’ was one of .the sub-clans of the Malavas. 
Similarly, we («^n also take ‘Gardabhilla’ as one of the sub- 
olan of the Malavas. Vikramaditya belonged to this sub- 
clan of the Malavas, a people famous in Indian history*. 

1. The Prabhavaka-charita> 

2. 5^ i 

3. Epigr«phia Indica, Vol. XXVI, pp. 118-25. 

4. The Malava origin of Vikramaditya is hinted in the Brihatkntha- 

- / - manjari and the Katba«saritsagara also wherein Malyavan 

(== Malava ), gana ( republican ) of Siva incarnates himself as 
Vikramaditya, - j ^ - 
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3. Th k Original Stock ; Solar Eacb. 

Wo may further investigate into the question as to what 
stock of the Indian people the Gardabhilla-Malavas be¬ 
longed. The literary works do not worry about this problem. 
The Nandasa Yupa inscriptions simply regard the MSlava 
stock as ‘a family 'of royal sages rendered famous by 
Ikshvaku’^. Ikshvaku was the founder of the Solar 11 loo 
dynasty of Ayodliya. The phrase in the Nandasa inscriptions 
indicates that tlie Malavas belonged to the Solar Race of the 
K-shattriyas. The early history of the Malavas is found in 
the Maliabhiirala. According to it the Malavas were connec¬ 
ted with important ruling Kshattriya dynasties of the time. 
The mother of Kichaka, the brother-in-law of Virata, was a 
Malava princess.* The mother of Savitri, the queen of the 
Madra king Asvapati was also a Malava princess.* In the 
great Mahabharata war the Malavas fought on the side of 
the Kauravas. Tlio matrimonial relations of the Malavas 
with tlie Matsyas and the Madras show that they were 
regarded as one of tlio important Kshattriya clans of the 
Punjab in tlie time of the Mahabharata. The Greek writers,* 
who describe the sanguine war between Alexander and the 
Malava-Kshudraka confederacy, do not throw any light on 
the social status of the Malavas. They make, however, 
pointed reference to the pride and prowess of these people. 
The pride of the Malavas was regarded by the Greeks some 
times insolent but often dangerous to the invaders. The 
descriptions merit the Kshattriyas who were famous for their 
valour and chivalry. 

4. Their Possible Connection with thb Mallas. 

We have so far traced the origin of the Gardabhilla- 
Malavas to the Malava people of the Punjab, with a vague 

I- I 

2. The Mahabharata, V, 

3. Ibid. 

4 . Curtious, 6k. IX. Ch. IV: Macr indie. Invasion of India by Alexan¬ 
der, p 234 
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suggestion that the Malavas of Etijputana regaided them as 
the descendants of the Solar Race of Ikshvaku. In this 
connection it should he noted that the term ‘Malava’ itself 
is not an original or primary word ; on the other hand it is 
a derived word, suggesting that even tho Malavas of the 
Vunjab branched off from some other community. The 
word ‘Mfilava’, in tlie sense of descondanls, can be derived 
from ‘Malu’. But in Indian history no famous community 
was known as ‘Malu*. May I suggest that the Malavas 
branched off from “tho Malla” peojrlo of tho famous Malla- 
rashtra situated in the Gorakhpur division of tlio Uttar 
Pradesh ? Tlio first derivative from ‘Malla’ was ‘Mallya* 
or ‘Miilaya’ which subsequently became ‘Malava’. Some 
support to this suggestion can be found in the coinage of the 
Malavas. ‘Mr. Douglas^ has, with some certitude, shown 
that ‘Malaya* or ‘Malaya’ is the earlier form of 'Malava*. It 
is also indicated by tho Greek term ‘Mallui’ for tlic Malavas. 
“The Greek form ‘Malloi* stands for ‘Malaya’ and tho 
correct transliteration of ‘Malava* would have been 
‘Malluoi’.”'* l\Ir. Douglas takes tho word ‘Mala’ to be the 
name of a king, the founder of the Malava tribe.® 
We know that tho Mallas were the descendants of 
Ikhsvaku of tho Solar Race. According to the Valmiki- 
Ramayana^, tho epithet of Chandraketu, tho son of Laks- 
mana, was Malla and he founded the Maila-rashtra where¬ 
in his descendants were called Mallas. Tho Solar Race 
origin of the Mallas is also approved by the Buddhist literat¬ 
ure®. So, though it is not possible to take ‘Mala* as the 
name of a king in Rajputana, tho Malavas of Rajputana and 
Malawa can ultimately be traced to tho Mallas of the 

J. On some Malava coins, pp, 42-47 ( Numis. Sup, No. 37 ) 

2. Ibid 

3 Ibid 

ii VII 102. 9 

5 The Maha-Parinibbana-Sutia; the Divyavadana. 
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Gorakbpur division. Most probably a branob of them migrate 
ed from there to the Punjab much earlier than the period 
of the MahabhSruta and beoarne the ancestor of the Malavas> 
This fact was remembered by the Malavas and it found 
expression in the Nandasa Yupa inscription of the third 
oentury of the Krta ( =Vikrama ) era^. 

5. Th« S uggestion of Poreion Origin, 

The misreading of some late Malava coins belonging to 
the second and third centuries A. D, has led to a fantastio 
suggestion tliat the Malavas descended from a foreign stock. 
The coins in question bear blurred legends which cannot be 
definitely read. But some scholars Jiave read on them some 
very queer names e. g., Bliapaihyana, Magaj i, Mahaga, Maga- 
jasa etc. If correctly read these names are un-Indian. On the 
basis of this doubtful reading V. A. Smith opined that these 
names indicated the foreign origin of the Millavas.® Against 
this opinion a number of objections can be raised. The letters 
on the coins are very much blurred and they cannot be read 
with any appreciable amount of certainty ; in the opinion of 
Allan® cither they were blundering legends or they were 
intended to stand for the original inscription, ‘MSlavanam 
jaya^. K. P, Jayaswal held that they were an amalgam of 
the initial letter of the name of the tribe, the clan and the 
leader. Even conceding that the coins boar personal names 
there is hardly any justification for regarding their orign as 
foreign. “The personal names in the coin legends are very 
peculiar and “are so many puzzles”. Jayaswal’s view that 
these are abbreviations seems to be the only correct interpre¬ 
tation. The names are surely ‘odd’, but to take them to be 
of foreign origin has no justification. The legends are in 
BrSbmi and in the language of the country; and if we accept 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI. 

2. Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, Vol T, pp. 174-17& 

3. The Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient Ind<a, p. Cviii. 


11 
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Jayaswal'8 euggostion mauy of them, though not all, are 
found to be of Saukritio origin and perfectly intelligible.*’*^ . 

There is also a strong possibility that the coins under 
consideration, found in a hoard with certain Malava coins, 
may not be Malava coins at all and they might have travelled 
to their provenance from outside. On such unreliable eivi- 
donoo no tlioory can bo built up. Moreover, in view of the 
evidence of the Nandasa Yupa inscription on the social 
status of the Sogi, one of the sub-clans of the Malavas, to 
the effect that they belonged to the Solar B«ao 0 stock of 
Ikshvaku, the view of V. A. Smith cannot be upheld. Again 
the MiHavas were known to Indian history much earlier 
tliari the first known foreign invasion of India. 

There is, however, a strange statement in a very late 
Jain source. ‘Vikramarka-sattva-prabandha’ regarding the 
Origin of Vikramaditya. According to it Vikramaditya 
descendded from a Hrina family : “king Vikramaditya, son 
ol Gandharvaseua, born in the Ufma family, made the earth 
free from debts.’’** On tlie very face of it, the evidence is 
absurd. The Hunas never ruled over Ujjayini. They entered 
India during the closing years of the fifth century A. n. and 
they were confined to eastern Malwa in the first quarter of 
the sixth century a. d.. They were always regarded as a 
scourge of God and not as saviours of the country. The 
late confusion of the Hunas with the ancient family of 
Vikramaditya was, perhaps, due to the instrumentality of 
the Huna ruling family in Bajputana, which wanted to 
annex one great man of India, who had a wide popularity in 
the country. 

1. S K Chakrabortty, Ancient Indian Numismatics, p. 194, 

uw: nmnu n Compiled in the gttwrag fWKfi wf, 

Sinehi Jain Granthamala, No; 2. 
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6. PABRMT8 OF V IKBAMDAITTA. 


The parentage of Yikramaditya is given differently in 
different sources. It is shown in the following table : 



iBrhatka- 

tuamau- 

jarl 

Kathasa¬ 

ritsagara 

Prabha- 

vakacha- 

rita 

Bhavisya 

Purana 

Dvatrim- 

satputta 

likS 

Popular 

Tales 


1 

2 

3 

i 4 

T) 

(> 

Father 

Mahend¬ 

raditya 

Mahend¬ 

raditya 

Garda¬ 

bhilla 

Gandhar- 

vasena 

Gundhar- 
va in gui¬ 
se of Gar- 
dabha 

Gandha¬ 
rva sena 

Mother 

# 

Saumya- 

darsutia 

# 

Yiramati 

' Madunu 
rekha 
(in Jain 
version ) 

1 ’ 


From the above table it is clear that the most correct 
and oflioial name of the father of Vikramadiiya was Mahen- 
draditya. But he was also known by his family surname, 
Gardabhilla and his popular name Gandharvasena. The 
Dvatriihsataputtalika equates Gandharva (sena) and Gardabh 
(ilia) and proves their identity. Three names of the mother 
of Yikramaditya are found. Of these Saumyadarsana 
appears to be the proper name and the other two Yiramati 
and Madanarekha seem to bo epithts or popular names. 

Some scholars have tried to identify Mahendriiditya 
with the Gupta emperor Kumaragiipta I, because tlie latter 
boro the title Mahendraditya. But it should be 7iotcd that 
tho proper name of the father of Vikramilditya was Mahen¬ 
draditya and it was not his title. Moreover, Kumargupta 
ruled at Putaliputra. Though ho was tho overlord of Avanti, 
h«i never used TJjjayini as his second capital ; it scorns that 
Yidisa, the capital of Eastern Malwa was more important 
than Ujjayini in the time of the Guptas. Wo further know 
from the Kathasaritsagara that Yikramaditya was a belated 
child of Mahendraditya, but it is a fact well-known that 
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-Skandagupta, tlio son of Kumaragupta I was adranoed ia 
years even when his father was -alive. In view of these 
oonsiderations the identidoation of Mahendraditya with 
Kumaragupa I of the Gupta dynasty cannot bo accepted. 

Somadovabhatta gives a glowing picture of the prowess 
and liberality of Mahendraditya : “There dwelt in that city 
{ Avanti ) a world-conquering king, named Mahendraditya, 
the slayer of his enemies* armies, like Indra in Amaravati. 
In regard of prowess he was a wielder of many weapons ; 
in regard of beauty ho was the liower-weaponod god ( Kama- 
deva ) liimsolf; his hand was ever open in bounty but was 
firmly clenched on the hilt of his sword.”^ According to 
the Jain sources and tlio Puranas Gardabhilla ( =»Maliendra- 
ditya ) was the founder of the Gadabhilla faimily in Avanti, 
This is in full accordance with the vague but suggestive 
description by Somadeva. Under his leadership a branch of 
the Malavas, from S. E. Eajputana, proceeded towards S. W, 
and occupied Avanti. 

Soon after the occupation of Avanti, Mahendraditya 
■(sssGardabhilla) was overcome by the first sweeping inroads 
of the ^akas and he had to go in wilderness*. But the lead 
he gave to the Malavas created a tenacity of purpose in them 
and tliey never gave up the idea of reocoupying Avanti and 
•oreating a glorious history there under the new leadership of 
his son Vikramaditya. 

The personal religion of Mahendraditya was ^avism. 
This fact is supported both by the Brhatkatha*muujarl and 
the Kathasaritsagara. This was the time when after the 
downfall of the Maurya empire Buddhism was on decline 
and both Brahmanism and Jainism were making headway 
towards Avanti. Conflict arose between the ruling family 
of the daivite faith and the preachers of Jainism. This 

1. The KathaFaritsa^ara, XVIII. 1. 9-13. 

2. The Prabhavaka-charita, Kalakacharyakatha. 
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process of religious conflict flnds expression in the Kalaka* 
cliarya-katha, though tlic cause of conflict given therein is 
personal-the detention of the sister of Kalaka by Gardabhilla. 
The personal cause cannot bo ruled out of possibility as for¬ 
cible detention of attractive girls by Indian kings was not 
very uncommon, but there lurks a strong suspicion that the 
real cause was much deeper. The Hindu sources do not 
refer to the sensual character of Mahendraditya, while they 
do not hesitate in depicting the sensual indulgence of many 
other Hindu kings. Wo have no direct evidence on the 
persecution of Jainism by Gardabhilla, but the dilTerencee 
between the two sects must have been there which brought 
Kalaka into conflict with Maiiendraditya, Kalaka, insulted 
and injured, sought help from the alien ^akas which 
resulted in the overthrow of Mahendraditya, 
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BIRTH AND EARLY CAREER. 

1. Baok-qround. 

The baok'grouDd of tlie birth of Vikramadilya is 
painted in the same colour as is found in the case of all 
great men of history. Tlie piolure is very dark and divine 
intervention was sought to relieve the earth from distress. 
Both Kshemendra and Somadeva describe the miserable 
plight of the earth afflicted by the atrocities committed by 
the Mlechchhas : 

“Gods led by Indra approached ^iva, sitting on the 
peak of the Kailasa mountain, and said, “0 Lord, the 
demons, the sons of Diti, who were killed by you in the past 
are reborn again in the form of Mlechchhas. They have 
reduced the happy gods to straws. Now, you are the only 
refuge.”^ 

“In the meanwhile, as Siva was with Parvati on the 
mighty mountain Kailasa, the glens of which are visited by 
troops of gods, which is beautiful with the smile that the 
Northern Quarter smiles, joyous at vanquishing all the 
others, all the gods with Indra at their head camo to visit 
him, being afflicted by the oppression of the Mlechchhas; 
and the immortals bowed, and then sat down and praised 
^Lva; and when he asked them the reason of their coming, 
they addressed to him tliis prayer : “O God, those Asuras, 

I The Prihatkatha-manjari, X. I. 8-10. 
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'wlio werj slain by thee and Vishnu, have been now again 
•born on the earth in the form of Mleohohhas. They slay 
Brahmanas, they interfere with the saorifioes and other 
•oerernonies and they carry off the daughters of hermits ; 
indeed, what orime do not tiie villains commit ? Now, thou 
kuowest, lord, that the world of gods is ever nourished by 
the earth for the oblations offered in the fire by Brahmanas 
nourish the dwellers in heaven. But, as the Mleohohhas 
have overrun the earth, the auspicious words are nowhere 
pronounced over the burnt offering and the world of gods is 
being exhausted by the cutting off of their share of the 
sacrifice and other supplies. So devise an expedient in this 
matter ; cause some hero to become incarnate on the earth, 
mighty enough to destroy those Mleehchhas.”^ 

In both the obove passages the agents of destruction 
were the Mleohchhas, who afflicted the earth, and the gods 
were only indirectly hit. It should be noted that the word 
used hero is ‘Mleohohhas’ and not mythical ‘Daityas’ or 
'Danavas* ( = demons). In Sanskrit literature the word 
‘Mlechohha’ is used in the sense of an ‘alien’, as the word 
‘barbarian’ was used in Greek for a 'foreigner*. It is clear 
that India was threatened by a foreign invasion. This foreign 
invasion in the first century b. o. was none other than one of 
the l^akas who swept off everything before them in Central 
Asia and the countries south of the llindukush mountains. 
The historical fact of the Saka invasion of India has found 
literary expression tinctured with supernatural elements. 

■2. The Birth or ViKRAMADiTTA. 

To the dark back-ground of §aka menace MahendrS- 
•ditya and the birth of his son VikramSditya are relegated. 
According to the Katha-saritsagara’ ‘MahendrSditya had to 
undergo various vows and penances* for a son. MahendrS- 


1. The Kathasaritsagara, XVIII, 1. 

2. XVIII. 1, IS. 
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ditya’s longing for a son coincided with gods’ approach to- 
^ira. ‘‘When 6iva had been thus entreated by the gods, he 
said to them. "Depart; You need not bo anxious about this 
matter ; be at your ease. Best assured that I will soon devise 
an expedient which will meet the difficulty.” When l§iva had 
said tiiis, he' dismissed the gods to their abodes. And when 
they had govie, the Holy one, with Parvati at his side 
summoned a Gaua named Malyavant, and gave him this 
order, ‘‘My son, descend into the condition of a man and be 
born in the city of Ujjayinlas the brave son of king Mahen- 
draditya”.* 


Three facts are suggested in the extract quoted above. 
First, Vikramaditya was a belated child of many prayers 
and he was born when his father was sufficiently advanced 
in years. Second, Vikramaditya was born in a gana ( repub¬ 
lican form of state ). The name of the gaua was Malava 
( Malyavat=«Malya= Malaya = Malava ). 

“And wiien the due time was come, she ( the queen ) 
brought forth a glorious son wlio lit up tlio chamber as the 
rising sun does tlie heaven. And when he was born, the 
sky indeed became gloriou.®, laughing witli falling rain of 
flowers and ringing with the noise of god’s drums. And on 
that occasion the city was altogetiier distracted with festive 
joy and appeared as if intoxicated, as if possessed by a 
demon, as ifgonrally windstruck. And at that time the 
king rained wealth there so unceasingly, that except the 
Buddhists no one was without a god ( the word anls'varU’ 
when applied to the Buddhists, refers to their not believing 
in a Disposer but its other meaning is ‘wanting in- 
wealth’)”.* The picture indicates that the birth of Vikra¬ 
maditya was marked by overflowing festivities in which thfr. 
people of Ujjayini freely and fully participated. 

1. Ibid, 

2 . The Kathasaritsagara. XVIII. I. 
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3^ ThbNambardtiib Epithkts. 

Aotiording to tUe literary tradition recorded in the 
Katbasaritsagara diva suggested the name and the epithet 'of 
t>Ue child to his father Muhendraditya. "And at that time 
the god, whose diadem is fashioned of a digit of the moon, 
aaid to tiiat king in a dream, "I am pleased with thee, king, 
so a son shall be born to thee, who by his might sliall con¬ 
quer the earth with all •its divisions ; and that hero shall 
reduce under his sway the Yakshas, Eakshasas, Fisaohas and 
others, x X x and shall slay the hosts of the Mleohohhas ; 
for this reason he shall be named VikramSditya ; and also 
Visharaasila on account of his stern hostility ( towards his 
enemies),”^ x x x "According to the instructions given 
by i§iva, Mahendraditya, at the time of birth, with appro¬ 
priate ceremonies, named his son Vikramaditya ( the sun of 
valour ) alias Vishamasila ( of terrible behaviour to .his 
enemies The literary tradition informs that the proper 
name of the child was Vikramaditya and its epithet was 
Vishamasila. It is an important fact to be remembered in 
connection with Vikramaditya as a proper name and as an 
epithet. Many scholars generally confuso the two. But in 
the case of Malava Vikramaditya, Vikramaditya was his 
proper name ; in the case of the later kings, who assumed 
the title of Vikramaditya it was an epithet. Bisides 
Vishamasila, Vikramaditya had another important epithet, 
‘Saliasanka’. This is known from some manuscripts ® of the 
Abhijuana-^akuntala of KalidSsa and other sources. * This 
epitlu t, however, must have been assumed later on after 

1. The Kathasaritsagara, XVIil. l 

2. Ibid. 

4. 1 Mahoba Fort Inscription, 

Indian Antiquary Vol- XIX, p. 179. ■' 

) fwTfunfilt8 l Setobandha- 

tika by Ramadasa, Nimayasagara, Bombay edition, 1935, p. 584. 

-- 12 
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performing adventurous deeds for wbioh VikramSditya was 
famous. 

4. Education. 

Maheudraditya made the best possible arrangements 
for the eduoation of his son. Vikramaditya’s education 
started alter his tonsure and his first lessons were given in 
alphabets and numerals.^ His serious schooling started at 
the time of his Initiation Ceremony (Hpanayana) and being a 
precocious child he picked up knowledge in a very short 
period. “When he was invested with the sacred thread and 
put under teachers, they were merely the occasions of his 
learning the sciences, which revealed themselves to him 
without effort. And whatever science or accomplishment 
he was seen to employ, was known by those, who understood 
it, to be possessed by him to the highest degree of excellence. 
And when people saw that prince lighting with heavenly 
weapons, they even began to [)ay less attention to the stories 
about the great archer Hama and the other heroes of the 
kind.”^ The above passage shows that Vikramaditya received 
education in the arts of both peace and war. Proper attention 
was paid to his physical development also and he possessed 
a handsome, attractive and ideal body. In the description 
of tlie svayamvara of Indumati, while introducing various 
kings who had assembled there, Kalidasa gives a very good 
pen-picture of the body of the ruler of Avanti ( =aUjjayiaI ): 
“This is the king of Avanti having stout and long arms, an 
expansive chest, and a slim rounded waist, who ( therefore ) 
looks like the sun carefully trimmed by Tvashtri by being 
placed on a turning wheel.”® 

6, Makriaqk AND Wives. 

According to the Kathasaritsagara, when Vikramaditya 
reached the marriageable age, a number of princesses were 

1, Cf. ftrfq l Raghuvamsha, III, 28, 

2, The Kathasariteagara, XVIII. 1. 

3, The Raghuvamsha. VI. 32. 
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offered to kitu by tke rulers wko were subjugated by kis 
father. Offering of prinoesses (Kanyopayana) was not 
peculiar in this ease. It had a political importance and was 
customary in ancient ludia.^ So it was in tke fitness of things 
that Mahendraditya, wko was able to establish a state in 
Avanti, arranged the marriage of kis son wilk tke daughters 
of tke defeated rulers. Baling aristocracy was fond of the 
luxury of a wide zenana and Yikramaditya welcomed a 
number of prinoesses into it. The number of wives was 
increased after the deatii of his father, during tke course of kis 
conquests, when distant kings presented young princesses to 
him in order to cement their subordinate alliance. Yikrama' 
ditya had at least seven wives of whom Malayavati and 
Madanalekha were most important. 

C. A Great Calamitv. 

The young Gardabhilla family was budding but before 
it became firmly establisted and stable, a great calamity 
fell upon it in the form of a sweeping l§aka inroad. This 
event took place when Yikramaditya was still young under 
the tutelage of kis parents. The Brhatkatharaaujari and the 
Katha-saritsagara both refer to tke atrocities of the Mlech- 
olihas before the birth of Yikramaditya. Tliey, however, do 
not describe tke defeat of Mahendraditya by tlie Mlecliclilias; 
rather, they depict him as the destroyer of his enemies. It 
appears that Mahendraditya had some success against the 
Mleokckbas on the frontier of Sindh before the major 
calamity. But in view of the description of the earth’s plight 
given in the above two works/ it is certain that Mahendradit* 
ya was overpowered by the Mleohohhas. The Jain sources 
are very clear on this point, Tke Pattavalis, the Nisithasutra 
and the Prabhavakacharita, all record the defeat and expul« 
sion of Gardabhilla (=Mahendraditya) by the §akas through 

1, Seleukos oflered the bnnds of his daughter to Cbandragupta 
Maurya, Strabo. Bk, ii, Chap, ii; Samudragupta received a 
number of Princesses, Fleet ; Gupta Ins. No. 1. 
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the instrumentality of the Jain saint. Kalakaoliarya.^ Tiie 
Mleobolihas of the Kashmiri sources were no other than the 
liakas of the Jain sources. 

Thk First Saka Invasion op Indi a. 

The calamity, which is referred to above, was the first 
6aka invasion of India in the first century B. o.. This fact is 
independently established by the ancient history of China, 
Persia, Central Asia and tlie countries to the south of the 
Hindukush mountains.® It was the time when the l^akas 
had moved to Soistan and they had also occupied the trans- 
Indus part of Sindh. They were hard pressed by their 
Parthian overlord and they were in searcli of some new 
territories, whore tliey could live in peace. Tliis circumstance 
of the Sakas ooinoidod with tin) religious dispute between 
the Jain preachers and the Gardabhilla king of Ujjayinl. 
But it was merely an incident in the migratory movement 
of the ^akas towards India. Kalakacharya wronged by 
Gardabhilla wont over to the §akas on the otherside of the 
Indus river ( Sagakula ) and induced them to come to India 
( llindugdesa ). The needy and the greedy ^akas were only 
too willing to come towards India. They crossed the Indus 
river by boats and first invaded Suriishtra and occupied it. 
There is no reference to any conflict with the Indians and it 
appears to be an easy walkover for the §akas. They, how¬ 
ever, would not march headlong. They stopped in 6urashtra 
built up a base and consolidated their power there and, 
after the rains were over, they started their invasion of the 
Malava country. Gardabhilla Maheudraditya was oblivious 
of the grave Saka menace and appeared to bo over confident 
of his power. He was taken almost unaware. No 
doubt, he fought bravley and stubbornly, but the speed and 
the number of the Sakas proved overwhelmiug. He was 

1, Vide ante pp. 28-31 

2. Vide ante pp. 46-48 
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'defeated and taken captive, but through the intervention of 
KSlakaoharya he was allowed to go into exile.* 

7, Exile and Tribulation of Gardabhilli Mahsndraditta. 

According to the Jain sources'* Gardabhtlla Mahen* 
"drSditya was exiled and in the course of his wanderings 
he was devoured by a tiger. Wanderings in wilderness by 
him was a fact, but his death by a tiger was a matter of 
inference, which is contradicted by the Brahmanical sources. 
According to the latter Mahendraditya ( Gardabhilla ) was 
alive when Vikramaditya succeeded in establishing his rule 
in Avanti. The Brahmannioal sources, however, deliberately 
or wrongly, ignore the fact of exilement and make Maheu- 
draditya retire after Vikraraaditya’s accession to power: 
“'i’heu his father, king Mahendraditya, seeing that his son 
was in the bloom of early manhood, of great valour, and 
beloved of the subjects, duly anointed him heir to liis realm, 
and being himself old, retired with his wife and ministers to 
Varanasi.”^ It may be that the retirement referred to here 
was a voluntary one during the closing years of Mahendra¬ 
ditya and it was preceded by a forced exile, which was 
passed over by the Hindu sources, 

8. Plight and Preparation of VikramIdi tv a. 

As a result of the ^aka occupation of Avanti not only 
Gardabhilla Mahendraditya but his entire family was over¬ 
thrown and scattered. Yikramaditya was separated from 
his father and had to fly and hide for his life, accompanied 

1. The Prabhavaka-charita, IV. 81. 

2. Ibid. 

3. NNa N t 

fdt NWrwtdY Htrsg ll The Katha saiitsagara, 

XVIII. 59-60. 
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by his mother and a few assistants. Tho Vihramarkarsattva- 
prabatidha informs us, *‘WheQ his fazQily was uprooted iu 
UjjayinI, Vikramaditya’s only refuge was his mother ; his- 
only friend, was JBliattamatra.*’* These were the years 
of Yikramaditya’s hardships and trials. But he was not an 
ordinary boy to be cowed down and disintegrated by diffioul* 
ties. He was a promising boy and a great future awaited^ 
him. Under the inspiring guidance of his mother he still 
remembered the Kshatriya ideal of retaliation against the 
enemies and the restoration of tlie lost fortune of his people, 
though he was in a helpless condition and his difficulties 
were many and varied. 

His preparations started during tho period of his plight. 
The main problem before Vikramaditya was the raising of 
an efficient army and to organize a war against tho l§aka in¬ 
truders. This scheme required a sound flnanoe and Vikrama¬ 
ditya was put to groat strain in this matter. All tho Jain 
Prabandhas describe the financial difficulties of Vikramaditya 
and his firm determination to collect necessary money. One 
Prabandba oontairis the following one of many instances of 
collecting money: “Once for the sake of acquiring wealth, 
accompanied by his friend, and iiaving taken permission 
from his mother Vikramaditya started, llemembering a 
mine of Jewells, he proceeded towards it.....^.”“ This effort 
of Vikramaditya can bo compared with tho similar effort of 
Chanakya in oolleoting money in order to raise an army to 
fight the Nandas. 

1. smsfi ?Tfiqist^?r i uw 

iKU fhic I Compiled in the Puratana-prabandha-sangraha, p. I- 

I Ibid. 
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THE RESTORA TION OF A.VANTI AND THE FIRM 
FOUNDATION OF THE MALAVA REPUBLIC. 

1. A Fikm D«tkrmination,: 

Vikramadifcya was smarting under the defeat and over- 
tlirow of his people by the ^akas. But be would not dissolve 
his sentiments into tears and yield to the difficult situation ; 
ratlier, lie firmly resolved to regain Avantiandto establish bis 
people once more firmly there. The difficulties and trials, 
wliich he had to suffer from, only strengthened his resolution 
and goaded him to further action. That Vikraxnaditya was 
a young man of iron determination and dauntless courage is 
proved by a number of stories contained in the Nibandhas 
called ‘Vikramarkasattva-prabandha®. He concentrated 
all his energies at the defeat of the §akas and devoted him* 
self to the preparation of war against them. He was enooura* 
ged and helped by his constant companions—his mother and 
his friend Bhattamatra. It seems that, though he was separ^ 
ted from his father during the early years of his tribulation, 
later on the both contacted and joined in the common effort 
of driving out the §akas. This becomes evident from the fact 
that, according to the Kathasaritsagara, Mahendraditya was 
still alive at the time of Yikramaditya's aooession to power 
in Avanti and he arranged for it, 

1. l Brihatkatha-manjari, X. I. 60, 

2. Compiled in the Puratana-prabaodha samgraba ( Singhi Jaio 
Grstnthamala ) 

3. The Kathasaritsagara, XVIII- 59-50. 
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9) Thk Malaya Pboplk wbrb Still Alivb. 

Though the Gardahhilla section of the Malavas was- 
dislodged from Avanti by the 6akas and the Malavas as a 
whole also received a shook, they as a people did not perish.. 
They were pushed back towards north>east, which was the 
natural line of retreat for them, with their political and' 
economic conditions upset by the defeat inflicted upon them 
by the ^akas. Vikramaditya had mainly to rely upon his 
own people, the Malavas and hrst he started his preparations,,, 
amongst them. 

3. Thk Allies OP THK Malavas. 

The first ^aka invasion of India was not only a calamity 
to the Malavas but also a serious menace to the existence 
of other states in the neighbouring ureas. Tlie Malavas 
formed only a link in the great chain of republican peoples, 
who occupied the areas—eastern Punjab, liajputana, Akaru,. 
Avanti, Sindh and Surashtra. Archaeological and literary 
evidences prove the existence of a number of republican 
states in these areas in the first century b.o.. We can briefly 
introduce these republics as follows : 

(1) The Yaudheyas. They occupied the south* 
eastern part of the Punjab. It is evident from a. 
large number of the coins of the Yaudheyas, 
which are found in the eastern Punjab all over 
the country of the Sutlege-Jamuna doab. On 
palaeographic grounds chronologically these coins 
range from the second century, b. c., to the 
fourth century A. n. On early class of coins the- 
legend runs in Brahmi, *‘Yuudheyanaih*’ ( of the 
Yaudheyas ). The later class of coins contain a 
more constitutional legend, “Yaudheya-ganasya* 
jayaV’^ ( Victory of the Yandheya Bepublio ).. 

1. V. A. Smith, Catalogue of coins in Indian Museum, Vol. I. p. 181* 
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The Junagadh Inscription of Rudradaman* and 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription of Samudra- 
gupta* refer to the Yaudhi'yas as a great power. 

( 2 ) 'J’hb Madras. They originally occupied the 
north-eastern Punjab with tlieir capital at 
Sakala. But in the first century b. o. they 
migrated towards south. They continued their 
existence up to the fourth century a. d. They^ 
along with the Yaudheyas, are included in the 
list of subordinate allies of Samudragupta.® 

( 3 ) TjjK SiBis During the Greek invasion of India 
under Alexander the Sibis were found in the 
neighbourhood of tlie Malava Republic ( S. W. 
Punjab ). When the Millavas migrated towards 
the south-east, the ^ibis followed them and 
settled in Rajputana. A number of their coins 
were discovered at Nagari near Chitore. The 
coins bear the legend, “Majhimikaya Sibi- 
Janapadasya’ (of the country of the ^ibis of 
Madhyaraika,* 

( 4 ) The Arjtinayanas. The coins of the Arjuna* 
yanas are found in Rajputana, bearing the 
legends, ‘Arjunayanaih .Taya ( Victory of the 
Arjunuyanas On the basis of palaeogrphy 
they belong to the first century b. c,® They also 
figure in the Allahabad Pillar Inscriptins of 
Samu dr agu pta. ® 

(6) The Utsava-Samketas. The Mahabh arata 
places them in the vicinity of Pushkara or 

1. Epigraphia Tndika, Vol. VIII. p. 44. 

2. Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, No I, 

S. Ibid. , 

4. Aicbaeological Survey of India Report, Vol. XIV, p. 146. 

5. V. A. Smith. Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum, p 166. 

6. Fleet; Gupta Inscriptions No. I 
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Ajmer in E/ajputana. The Utsava-Bamketa* 
were one of the neighbours of the Malava 
people.^ 

(6) Twk^udras. They formed a city republio in 
Sindha.® They were easily defeated by the^akas, 
but they survived as a people. 

( 7 ) Tub AbhIkas. They were originally in Sindha, 
but they, under the Saka pressure, appear to 
have migrated towards the east during the 
period under consideration. They are also 
mentioned as a republican people in the Allaha¬ 
bad Pillar Inscriptions of Samudragupta.* 

( 8 ) 'J'hb Kukuras. They belonged to Surashtra. They 
were also subjugated by the 6akas, but they 
continued their existence as a people. They are 
described us one of the peoples defeated by 
Mahakshatrapa Eudradaman.^ 

( 9 ) Tub Vuishnis. They were survivers of the Vrshnis 
of the Mahabharata fame among whom Krslma 
was born. In the first century b. o. they were in 
Surashtra. Their coins are found in this part of 
the country and bear the legend in the script of 
tho first century b. o.. “Vrshni-rajanya-ganasya 
tratasya” (of tho Yrsni-rajaaya'gana—the Pro¬ 
tector of the country ).® 

(10) Th.e Eajantas. They occupied the territories 
near Mathura. ° 

(11) Thk Mahabaja-Janapada.’ 

1. The Mahabharata, Sabhaparva, XXXII. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Fleet: Gupta Inscriptions No, 1. 

4 . Bpigraphia Indika, Voi. VIII, p. 44. 

5> Cunningbani, Coins of Ancient India, p. 70 • Maha. Sabba, 
XXXII. 

6. Ibid., p. 69. 

7. Ibid, 
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(12) Thb Yamabathas/ 

(13) Thb I§alahkayanas.“ 

(14) Thb Audtjmbaras. In the Mahabharata® they 
are found mentioned to-gether with other re¬ 
publics of the Punjab. Their coins which, on 
palaeographicul basis, can be assigned to the 
first century b. o. are found in northern Punjab.'* 
One of their branches migrated to Cutoh where 
they are located by Pliny®. Their coinage re¬ 
sembles tliat of the Arjunayanas. 

(16) Thk Malavas. In the fourth century b. o. accor¬ 
ding to the Greek sources, the Malavas and the 
Kshudrakas were occupying the south-western 
part of the Punjab and they formed a confedera¬ 
cy to oppose Alexander while he was retreating 
through the Jhelum river. Under the pressure 
of the Bactrian Greeks and the Magadhan 
Empire they moved towards south-east and 
ultimately settled in the territories, comprising 
present day Malwa and the south-eastern part of 
Eajputana. It appears that after the age of 
Patanjali the Kshudrakas merged into the 
Malavas, as they are no longer mentioned any 
where. The Malavas, however, are mentioned 
as late as the time of Samudragupta.® They had 
a number of sub-clans. One of them was in 
possession of Avanti and others were in south¬ 
eastern llajputana and eastern Malawa.^ After 

1 . Patanjali on Panini, IV, 1, 150- 

2. Ibid, V-I-58. 

3. The Mahabharata, Sabha, XXXII, 

4 . Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p, 69, 

5. Quoted hy Cunningham, ibid, 

6. Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, No, 1. 

7. Conningbam, Arch, Sur, India ’Report, Vol. XIV. p- ISO; V, A* 
Smith catalogue of Coins-Indian Museum Vol- I. p- 161: 
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the first ^aka occupation of Avanti in 71 b. o. 
and the second occupation in 78 A. n. the bulk 
of the Malayas remained in south-eastern part 
of Bajputana. 

The majority of republics mentioned above originally 
belonged to the Punjab. After putting up a stiff resistenoo 
they bent down before the Greeks under Alexander the 
Great, but they survived his campaign. Soon after, however, 
they were subjected to the Maurya and the !§unga empires 
and fresh invasions of the Greeks from Baotria. They wore 
pressed hard. Tlieso liberty-loving people preferred freedom 
to the possession of territories and, leaving their ancient 
homes in the Punjab, moved towards south-east and carved 
out msw homes in the areas mentioned above. They formed 
a chain round Bajputana. After the decline of tlio Sungas, 
when the weak Kanvas were ruling over a much diminished 
and flickering empire of Magadlia, these republics found a 
chance of reviving their power and prestige at the cost of 
the emj)ire. Tliey were able to forge, a strong not in Bajpu¬ 
tana, Central India, Malwa, Surashtra and Sindh. The repub¬ 
lics were always hostile to foreign invaders. Just as the 
republics of the Punjab liad offered stubborn resistenoe to 
tlio Greeks under Alexander, so did these republics to tho 
^aka invaders of India about two hundred and fifty years 
later in a different zone of India’s defence. Tho ^aka menace 
was more serious than the first one, and oven the second, 
Greek invasion of India. In many respects the part played 
by these republics was more striking and glorious than the 
one played by their ancestors in the Punjab. 

4 . ThK FoUMavion op a OoNPjBDItRAOT. 

The first ^aka invasion of India was a stormy event 
and took place all of a sadden. The republics could not 
i^StMa confederacy for their defoneo. Under the oirolims- 
tanoes the republics of Sindha and Surashtra werejsupressed 
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and subjugated and the Gardabhilla branch of the Malavas 
at Ujjayini suffered very heavily. It was thrown out and 
scattered. This event was no doubt catastrophic to thh 
'Gardabhillas, but it was also an eye*opener and a challenge' 
to other republics and kingdoms in neighbouring areas. 

UowsoKver brave and liberty-loving the members 
of republics were, taken individually, the republics were 
small states and they were no match against an organized 
and extensive foreign or imperial invasion. It was proved 
to the hilt by the submission of the republics of Sindh and 
Suraslitra and tlie overthrow of the Gardablullas from 
Avanti. Tin’s served as a great lesson. The republics, however, 
had one saving device. It was almost a rule with them to 
form a confederacy against an external danger. We get a 
number of instances of such confederacies in earlier times of 
Indian history. The Vajjis and tiie Mallas confederated to 
fight the imperial wars of Ajatasatru of Magadha.* The 
Malavas and tlie Kshudrakas combined and formed a confe¬ 
deracy against tlie Greek invader Alexander.® ‘Vihrainadiya 
took advantage of tliis old tradition. While pooling the 
resources of his own republic tlie Malava-gana, be organized 
a strong and effective confederacy of the republics of Raj- 
putana, Central India and eastern Punjab against the ^akas. 
It was a great achievement on the part of ’Vikramaditya and 
it finds an eohoe in the Abhijnana-^kuntala,” where he is 
called tlie Leader of ‘One Hundred Republics’ (Gana-I§tae.s),' 
which roundly means a large number of republics. 

6. The Expulsion OF THE §AKA8. 

At the head of of the confederacy organized by him 
Vikramaditya marched towards Avanti where the hated 
^akas had wrongfully occupied Uj^jayini. The war between 

1. Kalpa-sutra, 128 

2. Curtius, Bk; IX, Ch, IV; Mac Crindle; 1.1, by Alexander; p: 234. 

3. Act VII. 34 
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the repu'blioan forces and the ^akas must have been a sanguine 
one, but the full details are not available. Aooording tothe 
Kslakaoharya-Katha found in the Frabhavaka>Chnrita “some 
time after the 6aka occupation of Ujjajini ^ri Yikrainaditya' 
uprooted the family of the ^akas and shone like a universal 
monarch”.' A similar narration is found in the Viohara- 
6reni of Merutungacharya. “After the lapse of some time, 
having uprooted that family of the ^akas, there will be a 
Haluva Chief namely Vikramaditya”.“ 'J’hese statements 
are corroborated by the Pattavalis, according to which the 
reign of Gardabhilla (Mahendraditya) was followed by a 
6aka rule of four years in Ujjayini; then succeeded his son 
Vikramaditya. 

6. Foundation of a National Era. 

The defeat of the ^akas was a historic event in the 
chequered career of the country. Tho country was freed 
from foreign domination and the oppressive rule of tho Sakas. 
This event was tho result of the combined effort of a number 
of republican peoples, in which the Maiavas took the lead* 
ing part. Tho success of Vikramaditya over the Sakas 
entitled him to his viruda (epithet) ‘iSakari’.® Tho event 
inaugurated an ago of peace and prosperity, which was 
figuratively called Krta ( Satyuga = Golden Age). In order 
to Commemorate this land-mark in Indian history an era waa 
founded. In tho begnining the era was known as 'Krta’, 
because it inaugurated, figuratively, tlio Krta Age ( Golden* 
Age) at the time of the firm foundation of the Malava 

1. fe^unsfqff i 

fTsrr wt ii VI. 90. 

2. c's'nfewf d i 

ft ft uraraTT«n snlhf ll Quoted in Pattavali-Sama- 

ebehanya Appendix C, 199. 

3. *Sakari* means *£nemy of the Sakas*. It was one of the import* 
ant epithet of Vikramaditya 
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Bepublio after tbe expulsion of the §akas and later on it was 
■oalled tbe Era of the Malaya Bepublio, tbe Era of the 
Malaya People or tbe Era of tbe Malaya Lords Ultimately, 
by tbe end of tbe ninth century a. d. tbe era began to be 
oalled ‘the Era of Vikrama* or ‘the Era of King Vikrama^' 
How this trans-formation of tbe name of tbe era took place 
bas already been explained.^ There is no donbt that tbe 
chief responsibility in tbe foundation of tbe era was that of 
Yikramaditya. Tbe Jain and all popular traditions are 
unanimous on this point. According to tbe Kalakaflbarya*> 
Katba, “He (Vikraraaditya), after making a lofty and great 
achievement and baying made tbe earth free from debt, 
established bis own era’’.* Tbe cnrrent astronomical tradl> 
tion include the name of Vikrama in the list of tbe great 
founders of Indian eras.* But being tbe bead of a republic, 
under tbe constituitional law of tbe State, be could not lend 
his name to tbe era, though in popular mind bis name was 
always remembered in connection with tbe era. Tbe name 
of Yikramaditya survived tbe loss of republican tradition in 
India, as did tbe names of Krsbna and Buddha, and from tbe 
tenth century onward even in official documents bis name 
came to be associated with tbe era. 

7, IssxTiNO or VioTORT Coins. 

Another important device for perpetuating tbe great 
success of tbe republics over tbe 6akas was tbe minting of 
the ‘Victory Type* of coins. These were memorial coins, 
but they continued to be imitated even later on. A large 
number of coins have been discovered which bear the legend, 
*Jaya Malavanam’, ‘Malavanamjayaj^’ or ‘MSlavaganasys 

1. Vide Chap. I. 

2. w t 

filiin n PrAbhavka-Charita, IV. 91. 

3. fawn wrftiNTidV wainniiit i 
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jftyah’ ( Victory of the Malava People or Victory of the 
Malaya llepublic ). The Compatriots of the Malayan, the 
oliher republics of Kajputaiia, Central India and the Punjab 
also followed the Malavas and instituted the ‘Victory Type*^ 
of Coins.* 


1. V. A, Smith; Catalogue of Coins, Indian Museum, yol. I Tribal 
Coins. " 
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ACCESSION AND TITLES. 

1. V I KR AM AD I TV A BBOOMESTHS LbADER. 

Vikramadityft had fully qualifi(‘d himself for the post 
of leadership of the Malava republic by playing an impor¬ 
tant role in the defeat of the ^akas and the restoration of 
Ujjayini, and he was duly acclaimed as Neta or Mukhya 
( President ). The description of his accession to power, how¬ 
ever, is given differently in the Kathasaritsagara. We are 
told that his father Mahendraditya was alive at the time and 
“He, having seen his son youthful, popular (Janapriya) and 
of exuberant prowesss ( Prajyavikraraa ), properly anointed 
him”.* The intervention of Mahendraditya in this case 
would make the accession appear utirepuhlican and monar¬ 
chical. But it should not be forgotten that tlie notion and 
the style of Somadeva, the author of the Kathasaritsagara, 
were influenced by monarchical instituions of his times, and 
the picture of Vikramaditya’s ascent to power is blurred 
and twisted. The fact, however, should also bo noted that 
t!»e strict democratic Malavas of the Punjab, under the 
ohanged and trying circumstances, became aristocratic. The 
election or selection of tins Leader came gradually to be 
restricted to a few families and ultimately tended to become 
hereditary, though the Leader was still subject and responsi¬ 
ble to the gana ( Eepublio ) and, in theory, popular. It is 

1. RUM i 

wfiifkwi gd wRfiwg, u xviii. i.’59. 
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proved not only by tlie Jain anJ the Puranio evidences but 
also by the epigrapliioal evidence of the Nandasa Yupa 
inscriptions, wherein the leadership of the Malava people 
is described to have continued from tiie father to the son for 
two or tlireo generations together.^ 

2. Eoyal Titles TABooED. 

Though the prestige and the power of the individual 
loader were increased, under republican constitution, the 
assumption of grandiloquent royal titles was yet not allowed. 
Kautilya informs us that the republics of the west and the 
south did not boar any regal title; though in the same period, 
those of the east assumed the title of ‘Raja’, which was origin¬ 
ally monarchical. The republics of the west and the south 
were ‘Vartas'astropajivi’ ( belonging to the constitution based 
on economic and military fitness ).® Vikramaditya, therefore, 
could not prefix any royal title to his name. Tliis fact is 
corroborated by one of the manuscripts of the Abhijnana- 
^akuntala.® According to this manuscript, the Sutradliara, 
while introducing the play, refers to his patron as 'Sri Vik- 
ramaditya’. Sri is, undoubtedly, a commoners’ bonoiirific. 
The same manuscript, however, informs us that Vikramadit- 
ya assumed the epithet of ‘Sahasauka’. This title was applied 
to Vikramaditya by Uhojadeva injiis famous work ‘Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana’,* lie was also called ‘Vishamasila* accord¬ 
ing to the Katha&aritsSgara.^ The most popular and militarily 
important viruda (epithet) of Vikramaditya was *6akarl*, the 
variants of which ‘^akarati’and‘Sakantaku’are also found.* It 
should be observed that these epithets were not monarchical 
titles ; rather, these were earned by Vikramaditya through 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVI. 

2. The Artha-shastra, XI, 1. 160. 

3. Vide ante Chap. I. 

4. % 51 I ii. 15. 

5. XVIIl. I. 

6. Kshirasva-ni on Ratnachirita, ii, 8. 2. of Abhinanda. 
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Ills superhuman courage and prowess in the fields of arms 
and administration. Even the Jain writers, who refer to his 
great prowess and aohievements, desist from oallitig him as 
an emperor and simply say that ‘he shone like a universal 
uionaroli’.^ The last phrase clearly suggests that Vikrama- 
ditya did not adopt any imperial title. 

3. A Homily TO ViKRAMADiTTA. 

As there was a tendency towards making the post of 
lead«rsliip lureditary among the Malavas, so there was some 
ii ciination towards appropriating royal titles. The Prahan- 
dhakosha’’, a Jain work, contains a very interesting story. 
Here it is told that once Vikramaditya was struck with 
pride and wanted to behave like a monarcluoal ruler for 
which he received a great rebuff and ho was humbled down. 
The story is worth quoting. It runs as follows { 

“Wheri Vikramaditya was ruling at Ujjayinl, a Brah- 
raaua, who lived in a neighbouring village, while ploughing 
liis field, found a brilliant jewel. To ascertain its price he 
took tlie jewel to a jeweller in Ujjayini. The jeweller^ 
wonderstruck at the sight of the jewel, expressed his inabi¬ 
lity and advised the Brahmana to approach Vikramaditya, 
who was famous for examining jewels. The latter also failed 
to assess the? value of the jewel. Taking the jewel from the 
Brahmana, Vikramaditya started towards the abode of Bali, 
who was supposed to be the greatest jewebexaminer in the 
world. The gate of Bali was guarded by Narayana, who wae 
saluted by Vikramaditya. 

“Narayana inquired, “For what purpose have you come 
here ?’* Vikramaditya replied, “Tell him ( Bali) that the 
Baja has come on an urgent piece of business and wants an 
audience” Narayann, approaching Bali, delivered, “The T?sja 


1. The Prabhavaka-charita, IV. 93. 

2 XVII. too ( Vikramaditya-prabandha }. 
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bas come and is waiting at the gate.’’ Bali exclaimed ‘*I8 li» 
Baja Yudhisbtliira ? Enquire NarSyana.” Going back to 
Vikramaditya, Narayana asked, ‘Are you Raja Yudliislithira ?* 
Tikramaditya answered, “No. It seems ho recognizes Yudhisli- 
thira only as a king. Tell him tliattlie Mandalika Jias come.’* 
Being told so Bali again enquired, ‘ The Mandalika ? Is ho 
Ravana Narayana hastened to Vikramaditya and put tho 
same question to him. Vikramaditya, revising his status, 
said, “Tell him that Kurnara, has come.*' Having heard tho 
new title, Bali asked, “Is ho Kartikeya, Lakshniana or Naga- 
putra Dhavalachandra Narayana repeated this question 
to Vikramaditya. Tho latter replied, “Tell him that Vantha 
has ourao.’’ Being lold so by Narayana Bali again qu<‘rried, 
“The Vantha ? Is ho llanuman Narayana wont back to 
Vikramaditya and asked this question to which he replied 
in despair. “Go and toll him that Talaraksha has come.** 
Hearing this Bali said. “What, Vikramahka ?” Narayjma 
ran to Vikramaditya and asked, ‘‘Are you Vikramaditya ?” 
The answer was. “Yes.” 

Let us analyse the above story and see the implications 
of various titles referred to therein. We should also observe 
why these titles, except the last one, did not apply to Vikra- 
maditya. The titles can he explained as iollows : 

( 1 ) Baja—usually tliisword means *a king’ or ‘a ruler*. 
Amarasimha, in liis lexicon, however, draws a 
fine distinction between adjectives derived from 
the word ‘Rajan’. According to him ‘Bajanvat* 
means ‘a country ruled by a just and noble 
ruler’; ‘Rajavat’ simply means ‘a country, having 
a ruler’Kalidasa, in liis Baghuvams'a** makes 
this distinction when he uses the expression, ‘the 
earth is called Rajanvati because of this king*. 

1. ^ rnrsiH; l Amarakosha, 11. 13. 

2. »Tii » vk 22. 
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this distinotlon in m-nd, Vikra- 
maditya thouglit that, because he sras a just and 
noble ruler, lie could introduce himself to Bali 
as a ‘Raja/ Bali, iu order to humble l»im down 
and to remind that he could not adopt the 
mortarohioal title ‘Raja* retorted tliat the title 
was reserrad for pious rulers like Yudhishthira. 

( 2 ) Mandalika-'I’liis term means ‘an emperor supreme 
over a circle of twelve kings’.*^ Vikramaditya 
was the head of a oonfedei'aoy and had extended 
his iniluenoe over a number of liis contemporary 
rulers. lie could persuade himsedf that he was 
perfectly justified if he introduced him as n 
Mandalika. B >li, however, scornfully refuted 
this imperial claim advanced by Vikramaditya, 
by referring to tlie true nature of imperialism 
which could be achieved, no doubt, only by a 
mighty but diabolic king like Ravana. 

( 3 ) Kumara—Ordinarily, in the political simse, it 
moans ‘a prince^ or ‘a crown prince’; in the 
mythic military sense it means ‘Kartikeya’. 
‘the god of war*. Kalidasa uses this word in the 
latter sense in his Raghuvaihsa.® The title of 
Kumara was humbler than the former ones but 
it was justified only by the military distinctions 
of Vikramaditya, Bali was not prepared to 
accept even this tittle, because it was besmeared 
with the tinge of militarism and bloodshed. A 
true republican leader is not expected to wage 
wars and aspire for military glory. Wars were 
forced upon Vikramaditya and bo proved a 
successful military leader. But to take pride 


1. Amarakosha, VIII. 3. 

2. gwTisRw ^nrfV. ibid- VII. 12. 

3. 111. 55 ; Amarakosha, I 40. 
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in, and boast of, militarism was irepugnant to 
Bali, specially in llte case of a republiodeader 
like Yikramaditya. 

( 4 ) Vantba—The term ‘Vantlia’ means a servant 
devoted entirely to the service of bis master’’^ 
The republican leader thought that, because he 
was devoted to the service of his people who 
were his real masters, the title of ‘Vantha’ 
might appropriately introduce himself to Bali. 
'I'ho latter was not quite sure that comj'hste 
self-efacement was possible in Vihramaditya 
and, therefore, bo demurred at this title also. 

( 6 ) Talaraksha—The literal meaning of this word is 
‘the protector of the earth { land )’. This 
prosaic and functional title of Vikramu, was 
found satisfactory by Bali. It should be noted 
hero that this title has never been used by 
Indian rulers and, as a matter of fact, it was no 
political title at all. 

The above story clearly indicates that, under the 
republican constitution of the Malavas, no royal or monar- 
ohical titles could be used by their Leaders or Presidents. 
It is possible that to some ambitious members of tlie republic 
royal titles were tempting but the gana ( republic ) collect¬ 
ively was still powerful than individual members and they 
were not allowed to bear any such title. After the eighth 
or the ninth century a. d. ancient Indian traditions were 
confused and the life of Vikramaditva was presented before 
the people in the norm of tlie time. The Hindu and the 
Jain traditions both call the Gardabliillas and Vikramaditya 
as 'Bhublirt’, ‘Raja^ ‘Nrpati’, ‘Deva’ etc., all meaning a ‘king*. 
The explanation of this confusion is that these traditions 

1. afk I Paniniya-vyakarana, Siddhanta-kaumudi, Bhvadi- 

prakarana. 
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about Vikramaditya were recorded and preserved by people, 
wbo ceased to bo republican and became careless about 
republican traditions also. They admired and remembered 
the martial, administrative and altruistic qualities of Vikra¬ 
maditya, because they were still familiar with these, but 
they grew oblivious of the tradition of republican constitu¬ 
tion. There are parallel oases of Krshna and Buddha. 
Who, except the antiquarians, remembers to-day that Lord 
Krshna was a republican leader and Buddiia was the son of a 
republican President ? 



ChAPT*11 VII 

WARS AND SUPREMACY 

1. Waks Eokced BT 6aka Invasion. 

The wars undertaken by the republican Mulavas under 
Vikramaditya were, really speakin*^, the legacy left by the 
first 6aka invasion of India. 'J'he expulsion of tlie ^akus 
from A vanti was not enougli. Central India and Rajputana 
in particular and India as a whole in general were not safe 
80 long as the Sakas were lingering and digging in Aparauta 
( Northern Konkan), Snrashtra (Kathiawar) and Sindhu 
(Sindh) or in the neighhourhood of India on the western frontier. 
India was also not secure so long as it remained disintegrated 
and disorganized politically and no machinery was forged 
for some kind of co-ordintion of various states in tlie country. 
The first danger required ruthless wars against the foreign 
invaders. The second internal problem could be solved either 
by persuation or by arms. Vikramaditya had already the 
proedent of the Mauryas before hitn. Tlie Manryas were a 
republican people, but under the leadership of Chandragupta 
Maurya, they launched upon the career of war’s and conquests. 
There was, however, a vital difference between the career of 
■Vikram.aditya and Chandragupta Maurya. With the expansion 
of irovver and territories the parent republic of the Mauryas 
collapsed, as Chandragupta played the part of an Asura- 
Vijayi (Annexationist) and ultimately bo became an emperor. 
Vikramaditya, on the otberhand, was not an annexationist 
but a Dliarma-Vijayi’ (a conqueror who wages wars for 

1. This explains why Vikramaditya has been remembered by the 
Indians, while Chandragupta Maurya is lost in oblivion. 
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cstsLlisliiDg bis supremacy and not for acquisition of tcrritor* 
ics of other kings or states ); the Malava Republic Was not 
dissolycd but firmly reorganised ( Malava-gana-sthiti) and 
Vikrairadltja rtmaintd a republican, though lie faintly 
imbibed some imperialistic tendencies. As required by the 
circumstances of bis time Vjkraniaditya had to wage wars, 
firstly to clear India of the ^akas and piotect it from possible 
foreign invasions and secondly, as it appears from the 
descriptions of his wars, f<r his supremacy and glorification 
in the country. 

2. JLriKBABT Dbsokiptioss op Waks and Conquests, 

I. The Brhatkatliu-manjari contains sporadic references 
to the military exploits of Vikramaditya, which can bo 
reproduced as follows. 

( i ) “Raja Vishamasila ( Vikramadilya ), who was a 
great archer and initiated in the art of uprooting 
the Mlechchhas, after his fatlier had retired, 
ruled over the earth.”^ 

( ii ) “O Lord, the Kings of the Deccan have put the 
garland of your order, the great remedy for 
the protection of their prosperity, on the crests 
of their crowns”.® 

(iii) ‘*\’^erily l§ri Vikramaditya, the conqueror of the 

~ three worlds, attains to victory”.® 

(iv) “After Ibis, the wicked kings of the Mleohchba- 
dakas were killed”.^ 

1. stisn i 

ii X 1. 22 

2. i 

n X 1. 15 

3. ?if«i fasmssidt i X. 1, 39 

^ ‘ '4.' vrNt«ti^ Tim »i«S{scr«ifuqr: i X. 1. 160 
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( 7 ) “Vikramaditya easily conquered all. Ilayin^ 
defeated tlie Mleolichbas, tlie Kambojas, tUe 
Yavanas (Qreek8),the mean Hunas with barbarian 
hordes, the Tusharas, and the Parasikas, who had 
given up their Aryan conduct and were disinte¬ 
grated ( culturally ), by the mere twist of eye¬ 
brows, he relieved the earth from its burden**.* 

(vi) There are references to the subjugation of the 
kings of Oeylone* and Vidarbha ( Berar ).* 

( 2 ) The Kathasaritsagara gives a more detailed and 
eonnected account of the wars and conquests of Vikra¬ 
maditya. 

( i) “Your Majesty has conquered the Dakshinapatlia 
with Aparanta, the Madhyadesa with Surashtra 
and the eastern region with Vanga and Anga; 
and the nortliern regions with Kashmir and 
Kaslitlia have been made tributary and various 
forts and islands have been conquered ; and tho 
hosts of the Mlechchlias have been slain and 
the rest have b ien sudued to submission ; and 
various kings have entered the camp of Vikrama- 
sakti ( General of Vikramaditya’s army )”* 

(ii) Tho specific kings, who joined the victorious 
camp of Vikramasakti, the general of Yikrama- 
ditya, are also mentined; 

1. wj fhfauifew: i 

n X. 1. 2S5-286 

2. i X. 1. 23 

3. wdt . I X. 1. 150 

4. fhrgfm ^fwJirrq«r: i w 

w sBiyrai I urOi 

afsrer; gw; n XXIII. 1. 76-78. 
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**Yonv Majesty, here is ^aktikumara the king 
of Gauda come to pay you iiis respect, here is 
Jayadhvaja the king of Elarnata, here is Vijaya- 
Taxman of Lata, here is Sunandaua of Kashmir, 
here is Gopal king of Sindha, here is Viudhya- 
bala the Bhilla, and here is Nirmhka the King 
of Persians”.' 

( iii) In the romantic stories of love and wars of 
Vikramaditja the kings of Simhala** (Geylone) 
and Kalihga^ are mentioned as to have subuu- 
tted to Vikramaditya and to have offered the 
hands of their daughters to him in order to 
cement their political relations. 

3. Identification of Countries and Peoples Conquered, 

(1) I)AKsnl^IpATHA. It is a territorial term used 
for the part of India lying to the south of the 
Harmada river. It includes the whole of the 
Deccan and the south.^ 

( 2 ) Apauanta. The literal meaning of the term is 
western ( Apara ) extremity ( Anta ), e. g. the 
western frontier of the country. In the widest 
sense of the term Aparauta denoted the entire 
western sea-coast including both Konkan and 
Malabar.^ In its limited sense, however, it 
meant the nonthern konkan, the capital of 
which was ^iirparaka ( modern Sopara ). 

( 3 ) Madhvadesa. According to some of the 

^q: si»iV || XVIII, 3, 2 3, 

2. XVIII, 1 86 fi. 3 

4« Matsya-purana, Ch 114; Rajasfaekhara’s Balaramayaaa, Act VL 

S. The Markandeya purana, Cb. 58 
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Puranas^ Madbyadesa includod tlie oouotries of 
PaEobala, -Kuru, Matsya, Yaudbeya, Pataoh- 
cliara, Kunti and Sbrasena; wbi'ld some other 
include tlie territories in tbo east up to Praj'aja 
( Allahabad ). Tbe Buidbist sources allow a 
more liberal extention to Madbyadesa. Tbo 
boundaries of Madbyadesa, according to them, 
are as follows : To tbe east town Kajaiigala and 
beyond it Mabasala (roughly speaking tbe 
llajamabal Hills ); south-east the river Salavati; 
south the town Setakannika ; west the town and 
district Tbuna; north Usiradlivaja mountain,* 
Prom its reference in tbe Katliiisaritsagara it 
appears that it covered the whole of northen 
India except Uttarapatha ( Punjab and N. W. 
Prontier) and Suraslitra (Katliiawarand northern 
Gujrat ). 

( 4 ) Sa0rasiitr4 .. Usually it oonnot(5d the peninsula 
of Gnjrat or Katliiawar, but it was also used 
sometimes'in the sense of the tract of country 
comprising Gujrat, Cutcb and Kathiawar. 

( 5 ) PuiiVA'uiK. It moans Praohl or ‘Prasii’ of tbe 
Greek writers, lying to tbo east of tbe Madbya¬ 
desa. It vaguely denotes tbe eastern part of 
India. 

( 6 ) Anoa. Roundly it comprised tbe nortb-eastorn 
part of Bibar, including Darbbanga, Mongyr 
and Bliagalpur. It was one of the sixteen 
Janapadas of tbo Buddhist literature.® 

( 7 ) Vanoa. It comprised tlie territories of south¬ 
eastern Bengal. According to Buchanan^ it 

1. The Garuda-purana, Ch, 1, 

2 . The Mahavag^a; v, 12, 13. 

3. The Anguttara-nikaya, I, 4. 

4. Beveridge’s “Buchanan Records” in the Calcntta'Revierw, 18d4,p. Z. 
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meant Eastern Bengal, while in the opinion of 
Dr. Bliau Da ji* it consisted of the country 
between the Brahmaputra and the Padmii. 

•( 8 ^ EashmIra, It is roughly represented by modern 
Kashmir. Some times it was included in the 
kingdom of Gandhara. 

( 9 ) Kau'bkri. The mythical meaning of the term is 
‘Northern Regions’, and it may denote ‘Uttara- 
patha’ in its narrow sense, comprising the Pun¬ 
jab and N. W. Erontior provinces. 

f 10) Kashthas. The word ‘Kastha’ in Sanskrit 
means ‘extremity’, ‘limit,’ ‘boundary’ etc.’ It 
may convey the idea of extreme north-west 
frontiers, 

( 11) SiNiiALA. It is the well-known island of Ceylone. 

( 12 ) DvIpas. Tliis term literally means ‘islands’. 
They were situated in the Indian Ocean. The 
word *DvIpa’ also sometimes means ‘land’. 

( 13 ) Kalinqa. Tlie'territories bstween the MalianadI 
and the Godavari were known as Kalinga. 
According to the Mahabharata® a large portion 
of Orissa up to the Vaitarinl river was included 
in it. Kalidasa,* however, separates Utkala 
( Orissa ) from Kalinga. 

(14) ViDABBHA. It is modern Berar 

(15) The Mleohchhas. Lik« the ‘barbarians’ of the 
Greeks the term'Mlecbchhas’ meant ‘foreigners*. 
But in the context of the first contury b. o, it is 
peculiarly sued for the 6akas. At one place the 
Brliatkatlia-manjari sesn the term ‘Mlecbchha- 

His ‘Literary Remains* 

2. Kumarasambhava, III. 35. 

3. Adiparva, Ch. 215. 

4* The Raghuvamsa, IV. 
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takas’,* v^hich lends support to this identi¬ 
fication. 

(16) Kaubojas. They occupied the territorrios now 
covered by N, W. Kashmir, N.F. of the Frontier 
Province and South of the Pamir plateau. 

( 17 ) Th* Y a van as. 

(18) Tub Honas. 

(19 ) The Tusharas. 

( 20 ) The Parasikas.® 

4. The Pcssibilitt of an Extensive Campaion. 

Before we pass any judgement on the possibility or 
otherwise of a wide conquest, as described above, on the part 
of Vikramadilya it is proper to bear in mind the political 
set up of India in the first century b. o.. The great Magadha 
empire had collapsed in the north and it was reduced to an 
insignificant power under the weak Kanvas. A number of 
small republics, freed from imperial pressure from Magadha, 
wore occupying the eastern Punjab, llajaputana. Central 
India, Malva, Surashtra and Sindh, and titey were regaining 
their power and prestige. The Bactrian Greeks in the 
extreme north-west were weakened and rendered helpless by 
tt«e revival of these republics and the Partliian and the ^aka> 
pressure from the west. The powerful Kushilnas were not 
on the scene as yet. Passing on to the Deccan, the pre¬ 
imperialist Andhras, divided in branches were ruling in 
Andhra, Vidarbha and Karnataka. The extreme south. 
Oeylone, Kaliii 2 ;a and other parts of tlio country werO' 
under petty rulers. The time was one of political chaos and 
disintegration. Under such circumstances any ambitious and 

1, X. I, 150. 

2. From No. 17 to No 20 were well-known people. The first 
three of them were occupying Central Asia and area near the 
Pamira. The fourth were the residents of the country known-, 
as Persia ( now Iran ). 
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resourceful ruler, who could command an organized force, 
liad a good chance of leading a successful campaign all over 
the country, further, the spread of the influence and 
supremacy of VikramSditya was not entirely based on actual 
wars and use of arms. He also used the effective weapons 
of diplomacy, reconciliation and threats in his war of supre¬ 
macy. Kalidasa, while describing the policy of Kughu’s 
world-conquest, reflects the victorious policy of his own 
patron Vikramaditya : “Prowess in the van, next uproar, 
thereafter dust, and at last chariots etc—thus four-divisioned, 
as it were, that army marched forward”.^ Prom what we 
have observed it is clear that an able and ambitious leader 
of men like Vikramaditya had ample opportunity of organi¬ 
zing a contry-wide campaign and establishing his supremacy, 
over the entire land. 

6. Campaign outsidk India, 

Supremacy over India involved a great responsibility 
on tlie supreme power. It bad to safeguard tbe vulnerable 
nor tU-wester a frontiers of the country against the turbulent 
and greedy trans-Indus and Central Asiatic tribes on the 
one hand and the powerful Persian empire on the other. In 
every traditional Digvijaya ( world-conquest ) of India tbe 
expulsion and tbe subjugation of these peoples formed an 
essential feature. The foreign peoples mentioned in the 
Brhatkatba-maujari and the Kathasaritsagara were all present, 
in the vioiuity of India in the first Jialf of the first century 
B. 0.. Their existence was a challenge to Vikramaditya. 
He proceeded to deal with them, following threefold policy 
of extermination, expulsion and subjugation. 

■€. Thb Course op Campaigns. 

Afterltho expulsion of the §aka8 from Avanti the first 
concern of Vikramaditya was Surashtra, moluding Sindh, 

1, uuritsn um i 

Wl W n Raghuvamsa, IV. 30. 
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tLougb it is mentioned in tLo KatliasaritS'Ugara as an append¬ 
age of the major conquest of Madhyadesa. The ^akas were 
still luiking in Suru^litra and Sindh and it was quite logical 
that Vikramadilya sliould pursue them and turn them out 
of these areas. The result of the campaign of Vikramaditya 
in this direction was lliat ‘a large number of the ^akas were 
annihilated and the rest ( non-combatant ) suhjugated\^ 
Surashtra and Sindh were freed from foreign domination, 
and somtj of the republics, which were crushed by the ^akas, 
Were revived.® 

The n<xt concern of Vikramaditya wag tiio expansion 
and consolidation of his power in JMadhyades'a, which 
oould servo as a stable base for th(! further growth of his 
power. The most strategic part of Madliyadesa was already 
occupied by the republics, which had confederated under 
the leadership of Vikramaditya. The middle-east under the 
Kanvas could not oll'er any resistance. Ai’iga ( north-eastern 
Bihar ), Gauda ( northern Bengal ), Vaiiga ( eawSlern Bengal ) 
and Kalinga submitted after initial resistance. Tlie king 
of the last mentioned territory is described to have offered 
the hands of his daughter, Kaliiigasena to Vikramaditya. 

After making his position strong in the north 
Vikramaditya marched for tho subjugation of tho Beccau 
( Daksinupatha ) with Apaiunta ( northern Konkun ). The 
latter had been the ai’ea of Saka infiltration from Surashtra 
along the coast of the Fasoliima Samudra ( Western sea, 
•ailed Arabian Sea by tho Europeans ). So the clearance of 
the Sakas from this province was urgent. A neighbouring 
king of Lata, namely Vijayavarma, is also said to have 
joined tho victorious army of Vikramaditya. This king must 
have submitted earlier than the province of Aparanta. No 

1. ^mtqar gw i Katlia-saritsagara, 

XVIII, 1. 78 - 

2. Cueniagban), Coins of Ancient India, pp. £6-63 
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a«tiiai wars in the Bt oean are described by Somadeva, but 
W« are told that VikranoSditya’B general Vikriimasakti had 
bis eneampment somewhere in the Deccan* and his victori¬ 
ous camp was joined by a king of Karnataka, namely 
Jaiadbvaja. During this period almost the whole of the 
Deccan from Andhra to Karnataka was occupied by the 
Andhras ; it is evident from the rise of the Aiidhra-Satavalia- 
nas in the western part of the Deccan soon afterwards. 
Jayadhvaja, most probably was one of the pre-imperialist 
Andhra kings ( not mentioned in the Puranas ). It appears 
that Jayadhvaja, frightened by the recent ^aka invasion and 
sobered down by the future possibility of fresh barbarian 
inroads from outside, willingly submitted to the Digvijaya 
campaign of Vikrarnaditya and joined his victorious army 
in the furtherance of the cause championed by him. The 
fame policy seems to have been adopted by the other Andhra 
Icings in the Deccan. The king of Vidarbha mentioned, 
separately was one of them. 

Ceylone also followed suit. Without giving any fight 
its king acknowledged the suzerainty of VikramSditya and 
presented his daughter to him through his tSenapati. The 
other islands ( Dvipas ) in the Indian Ocean also submitted* 
The story of this part of the conquest is couched in a highly 
romantic style which :makes it less authentic. But when we 
remember that about four centuries later the peoples of 
Ceylone and all other islands entered into subordinate 
ttllianoe with Samudragupta and also made Kanvopayana 
( offering of girls ),*• the version of Vikramaditya’s campaign 
in the Indian Ocean does not appear impcMSsible. 

The campaigns in the Northern Beg ons (Kauheri) must 
have come next in order. No kings of the Punjab and North- 
West Frontier Provinces are mentioned specifically. These 

1. Tb« Katbasaritsagais. XVUI. I. 86—87, 

2. —i) Fleet : Gupta Ins. No. I. 
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areas were partly oooupied by tbe republioaa states, wbioli 
were only too willing to join tbe oonfoderucy orgainzed by 
Vikramaditya, and partly by tbe reondiog Baotriari Greeks. 
Xasbmir and extreme frontiers ( Kasbtbas ) are mentioned 
Be])arately. Tbe name of tbe king of Kasbmira is given as 
Sunaudanu; tbo extererno frontiers were under some billy 
tribes. Kasbmir submitted easily but tbo latter were reduced 
to subjection after using force. 

Out of tbe foreign peoples desoribjd to have been 
conquered by Vikramaditya, those who were dealt with 
after tbe ^akas, were tbe Parasikas ( Persians ). We know 
from tbe Saka liistory that in tbe first century b. o. tbo 
overlord of tbe ^akas were tbo Parthian kings. Tbe Farast* 
kas referred to in tbo Brliatkatliamanjari and tbe ICatbasari- 
tsagara were tliese Partbians. They bad an imperial claim 
over tbe territories ruled over by the 6akas. By overthrow¬ 
ing the Sakas from Sindh Vikramaditya must liave come into 
clash with tbo Parthian interest. After defeating tbe ^akas 
he was not on defensive Imt be was boldly taking an offensive 
and following the traditional policy of an Indian world- 
conqueror. lie must have reached through land (tbe Bolaa 
Pass ) tbe natural boundaries of Persia proper and pushed 
the Partbians within proper limit. Wo cannot ascertain as 
to whether be actually overran Persia and defeated tbo 
Parthian king in his own country. Somadeva includes the 
only foreign king Nirmuka ( silent or dumb ) i. e. whose 
speech was not intelligible to tlie India ns, Parasika (Parthian) 
in tbe list of rulers, who joined tbo victorious camp of 
Vikramaditya. It is rather, suspicious, because no other 
foreign kings are included in tbo list, tbougli the defeated 
foreign peoples are referred to. Supposing that Kalidasa 
vaguely reflects tbe conquests of his patron in his Raghu- 
vamsa, we find, “Eaghu started to conquer tbe Parasikaa 
through the land route.’* Kalidasa does not describe the 
actual defeat of tbe Parsikas in their own country. 
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After the Parthians the next foreign people who drew 
the attention of Yikramaditya were the Yavanas ( Greeks ). 
We know from the Asokan inscriptions that on the north¬ 
western frontier of the Maurya em()ire there was a px'ovinoe 
ealied Yona ( = Yavana ) where Ionian ( Greek ) settlements 
were established. Again, the Baotrian Greeks poured into 
India in the second century b. o, and occupied tlie provinces 
of Yona, Kamboja and Gandhara for a long time. In the 
first century b. o, they were weakened and were receding 
into the Kabul valley. The conquest of the Northern Begion 
( Kauberi ) by Yikramaditya mast have involved a conflict 
with the Yavanas wlio were driven out of tiie country, but 
perhaps, allowed to remain in the Kabul valley and they 
were not pursued and subjugated there. This last was post¬ 
poned and undertaken alter the repulse of the Parthians. 
This order is confirmed by Kalidasa, who describes the 
defeat of the Yavanas after the repulse of the Parasikas. 
From the Kabul valley Yikramaditya marched towards the 
north and crossing the Hindukush Mountains he struck ‘the 
mean and barberous lJunas’ in the southern part of Central 
Asia. Moving south-eastwards from here Yikramaditya 
defeated the Kambqjas and the Tusharas, who were occupy¬ 
ing the territories to the north of the Nangaparvata ( North- 
West Kashmir )and upper ranges of Mutagh and Karakorum. 

7. Comment ON THK Yiotobiotjs Camp op Vikramaditta. 

While commenting upon the passage in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, which describes the victorious camp of Yikramaditya 
joined by the king ^aktikurriara of Gauda, Jayadhvaja of 
Karnata, Yijayavarma of Lata, Sunandana of Kashmir, 
Gopala of Sindh, Yindhyabala the Bhilla etc., many scholars 
are of the opinion that, because these names are not found in 
the dynastic history of respective provinces, the description 
in question should be regarded as fictitious and useless us a 
liistorioal piece of document. In this connection it is sub- 
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mitted tiiat there are no dynastie genealogies of kings, who 
ruled in these provinces before the first century b. o., preser¬ 
ved in any other record and tliera is no source of verificatioa 
loft to us. The only exception is Kashmir the history of 
wliich was composed in the thirteenth century a. d.. In tho 
pre-first century B, o. genealogy of the Kashmir kinga 
preserved in the Kajataraiigini no name like ‘Sunandana* is 
found. Tho real difficulty before tlie story-writers of 
India was that the same king had various names and many 
epithets, and they adopted any name familiar with them. It is, 
however, not impossible that Gunadliya, the author of the 
original Brliatkatlia did not know the real prop t names of 
the kings of distant provinces, who ruled in the first century 
B, c. and he simply coined suitable or -possible names. But 
this does not invalidate the substance of the description of 
the conquest of Vikramaditya. 

8. IlAaHU's DiaviJATA Compakbd. 

It is worth wliile to see whether any light is thrown 
by Kalidasa, tlie court-poet of VikramSditva, upon tho 
world-conquest of his patron. In his Raghuvaifasa* Kalidftsa 
has described tlie Digvijaya ( world-conquest) of Baghu. Ik 
should he remembered, in this connection, that tlie poet was 
not I'eoording the contemporary political and military events 
of liis time hut ho was composing an epic based on events 
which had taken place long before him. As a successful 
poet Kalidasa was trying to present a faithful picture of 
those olden times to the beet of his knowledge and artistic 
capacities. At tho most ho might have been inspired by his 
contemporary history and he may vaguely reflect tho events 
of his time. In view of this poetic norm we cannot identify 
tho conquest of Baghu with those of VikpamSditya; in 
Baghu’s Digvijaya we oau expect at the most only unoon-' 
scious parallels and vague reflections of Yikramadkiya’i^ 
world-conquest. 


1. Canto IV, verses 32—84. 
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Eaghu was a king of Ayodhya. His oapital was netet 
occupied by foreigners nor feUere was any threat of a fresh 
foreign invasion. He was inspired by the traditional Kshat* 
triya ideal of universal sovereignty in the country and he 
lautioiied upon a career of world-conquest. He did not 
rush towards Sauraslitra and Aparanta, wliioh were tlie first 
concern of Vikratnaditya, as tliey were infested by the ^.ikas; 
rather he leizurely proceeds towards the east first ( sa yayau 
prutharnaih praolii ), While describing the conquests of 
eastern peoples, Kalidasa does not m 'ntion Anga, which is in¬ 
cluded in the list of countries subjugated by Vikraimaditya,but 
lie describes the fall of SuhmaiWesternBengal) VaiigafEastern 
Bengal) before Raghu. Ho next conquers Utkala (Orissa) and 
Kalinga. On this side, in the conquest of Vikramaditya only 
Kalinga is mentioned, which miglit have included Utkala also. 
After defeating tlio king of Mahendramountains,Ragbuentered 
the Deccan witli ease, and, encamping for some time in tha 
valleys of the Malaya mouutain, he subdued the Pandya 
princes, wlio could not resist his power. In the Dakshina- 
patha-conquest of Vilcramaditya Pandya and Milaya are not 
mentioned spcoifioally. Eaghu did not gotoOaylone and 
other islands in the Indian Ocean, which were subdued by 
Vikramaditya. From the Pandya country and the Malaya 
mountains B igliu moves towards the S iliya and conquer!* 
Kerala ( Malabar ), Murala near Kerala watered by tiie 
(Murla river ) and Aparanta ( nortliern Konkan ). Tba 
conquest of Aparanta was vital for Vikramaditya on account 
of Saka infiltration there, but he does not care to conquer 
Kerala and Murala separately, unless they are also included 
in Aparanta. Eaghu does not encounter enemies in SurSsb- 
tra and Sindh, which were very important centres of war 
for Vikramaditya. Here it should also be observed that tho 
Mlechohhas or ^akas of VikramSditya were not harassing 
Eaghu and, therefore, they are not mentioned by KaiidSsa. 
To complete his world-oonquest, however, Eaghu, by land* 
route, started to ojuqmr the Parasikas ( ParBiaUs ), so did 
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Tikrainaditya. From Persia Bagbu noarolied towards tho 
Xiortbrrn direction ( Kauberl) but tbe Kauberl ( nortbern 
direction ) of Vikramaditya is in India near Kashmir. In the 
noitb tbe peoples conquered by Bagbu were tbe Yavanas, 
tbe HOnas, tbe Kambojas, tbe Kiratas, tbe Utsavasamketas 
and tbe kings of Prag-jyotisba and Kamarupu; those subdued 
liv Vikramaditya were tbe Mlecbobba-Sakas, tbe Parasikas,. 
the Yuvanas, tbe Bunas, tbe Kambojas and tbe Tusbaras. 
Tbe Kiratas ( tbe Mongoloid people of tbe Himalayan moun¬ 
tains ), the Utsavasamketas and tbe kings of Prug-jyotislia 
and Kamarupa are not mentioned in tbe list of peoples 
defeated by Vikramaditya, unless they are included in tbe 
KSsbtbas ( frontiers ). Tliis comparison shows that the 
Bigvijaya of Bagbu is not identical with the world-conquest 
of Vikramaditya, though the former substantially reflects 
the latter. 

Some writers contend that tlie glorification of Bagbu’s 
family and tbe description of Bagbu’s world-conquest, as 
given by Kalidasa in bis Eagbuvams'a, are based upon the 
glorious history of tbe Guptas and tbe wide conquests made 
by Samudragupta and Cbaiidragupta II. Let us compare 
Bagbu’s Digvijaya with tbe Gupta world-conquests and see 
Low far tbe latter n fleet tbe former. The two graphic 
descriptions of tbe Gupta conquests are given in tbe Allaha¬ 
bad stone-Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta^ and tbe 
Mebrauli Iron Pillar Inscription of Cbandragupta.® The 
scope of Sarnudragupta’s Digvijaya excludes tbe whole of 
Uttarapatba; be bad only a diplomatic relation with tbe 
6 akas and tbe Murundas ( Kusbans ) and be bad nothing to do 
with tbo Parasikas, tbe Yavanas, tbe Bunas, tbe Kambojas, 
the Kiratas, tbo Utsavasamketas,Prag-jyotisba and Kamarupa, 
which are described to have been defeated by Bagbu. Tbe 
description of Cbandragupta II’s world-conquest is very 

1. Fleet .* Gupta Ins. No. I. 

2. Ibid. No 32 
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“vague. The only speoifio wars mentioned in it are 
4ihose fought in Vanga (Bengal ), TTttarapatha and the 
Bahlika country. The picture of his Digvijaya can be 
-completed by referring to his wars in Central India, Malvra 
and Surashtra. But even then the extent of his conquests 
falls very much short of Baghu’s sphere of Digvijaya. The 
scope of Vikramaditya’s world-conquest as described in the 
Brhatkathamanjari and the Katliasaritsagara' approximates 
that of liaghu*s much more closely than do the extent of 
-Samudragupta’8 and Ghaudragupta's conquests. Under the 
cirourastanoes, the suggestion that Ragliu’s Digvijaya is a 
replica of Gupta conquests is not justifiable. If mere vague 
and inadequate resemblance is regarded as a proof of identi- 
floation, many suggestions can be forwarded and we 
cannot arrive at reality. It is, therefore, not fair to father 
Raghu’s conquests upon the Guptas. 

i). Parallels of Vikuamaditta's Diovijata. 

In the foregoing pages we have maintained lhat under 
the political cirourastanccs of the first century b. o. it was 
quite possible for Vikraraaditya, a ruler of Avanti, to 
organize a successful campaign in the country and to extend 
bis sphere of influence even beyond it. It may be, however, 
asked whether there are some other known historical parallels 
of this type of wide oompaigns in India's past. The answer 
is in the affirmative. In the sixth century, in Malwa itself, 
Yosodharman, according to the Mandasor Stone Pillar 
Inscription**, effected wide conquests: “He before whose feet 
chieftains, having their arrogance swept off by the strength 
of his arm, bow down, from the banks of the river Lauhitya 
{ Brahmaputra ) up to the Mahendra mountain in Orissa)..., 
from the Himalayas, the tablelands of which are embraced 
by the Ganges, up to the Western Ocean—by which all the 
divisions of the earth are made of various lines through the 

1. Vide ante pp, 105-112 

2, Fleet; Gupta Ins, No. 35 
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iatermingling of tlie rays oi the jewels in the locks of hair* 
tops of iLeir heads” Another well known parallel is the 
world'conquest of ToBOvarman of Kanauj who flourished io 
the end of the seventh century A. p.. According to the 
Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja Yasovarnaan conquered the major 
part of the ocnntry and subdued the Persians also. On the 
possibility of his conquests V. A. Smith comments ; ‘‘There is 
nothing incredible in the assumption that a powerful king, 
cceupyitig at Kanauja a gccd central position, should have 
carried his arms eastward across Bengal, southwards, to the 
^armada, and northwards to the foot of the mountains.”^ 

10. 'J HE Nature of Vikramaditya’s Wars. 

It has been already stated tl at the wars of Vikramaditya 
did not aim at the annexation of countries and the extinction 
of peoples, llis aspiration was not to build a unitary empire 
like that of the Mauryas nor a f« udo-federal empire like 
that of the; Guptas. His sole objt ctive was to establish 
political supremacy over numerous small states of India for 
the political co-ordination of the country without involving 
any harm to the subdued states. This policy was a coniproinise 
between tlio imperial charact< r of military operations 
and the republican tradition of local freedom. TJiis adequate¬ 
ly explains why Vikramaditya is regarded an ideal Digvijayi 
and still respected and rem<mhered by the people of India 
while annexationist Mauryas and Guptas have been forgotteti. 
According to tbe Kathasarit'agara,® the defeated kings who 
had joined the victorious army of Vikramaditya and had 
been brought to IJjjayini were dismissed to their resp('otive 
countries after being properly honoured by Vikramaditya. 
KalidSsa truly represents tbe nature of Vikramaditya’s 
world'oonquest, when be characterizes the Digvijaya of 
Hagbu in the following words: “The righteous conqueror- 
took ewey the wealth and ( vain glory of isolated independ- 


1. J. R. A. S, 1908. p. 779 

2. wwnfke i XVIII. 
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dcnoe) and not the treritory of the lord of Mahendra, 
who was captured but subsequently released”.* Another 
peculiar faeturo of the world-conquest of Vikramaditya was 
that it was not celebrated with an Asvamcdha sacrifice. It 
was, perhaps, due to the fact that imperial ceremonies wore 
not appropriate and appealing to a republican leader like 
Vikramaditya. 


srfw si g Ragbuvamsha. IV. 43- 
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ChAPTBR VIII 

TUB MALAVA STATE UNDER VIKRA MADITYA. 

1. Rbpublican Hbritage, 

Tile Mulava state established in Avanli was territorially 
a new creation highly influenced hy Gandharvasena Garda* 
hhilla and his son Vikramaditya. But it had a long tradition 
behind it. Originally the Malaya people lived in the Puujjib 
and formed a republican state. The political cirournstauoes 
of N. W. India forced them out of the Punjab and they had 
to migrate from place to place. They lost their original 
territories hut they retained their republican tradition. When 
they reached Avanti, they were able to carve out a stable state 
again. Tiio new circumstances, they had to face, iiilluenoed 
the constitution of the state, hut the bases of the state still 
remained republican. 

2. Bases uf the State. 

While in the Punjab the Malavas had already outgrown 
their tribal stage and had organized a state on a territorial 
basis composed of various elements in their territories. 
Panini, in his Ashtadliyayi^, refers lo this fact. “A nou- 
Brahmana and a non-Ksliattriya of the Malava Samgha 
would he called ‘Malavya’; while a Kshattriya would bo 
‘Malava’, the plural in each case being ‘Malavah’. The above 
rule of grammar clearly indicates the stage of a developed 
territorial state constituted by different social elements in 
the state and distinct and different from a primitive tribal 
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stage. The MSlavas carried their tradition to their new 
homes in Bajputana and Avanti also. The later traditions 
depict Vikramaditja as a ruler of a state, which was terri* 
torial and not tribal. The Nandsa yupa inoriptions^ found 
in southern Bajputana evidence that the Malaya state up to 
the third century a. d, had a territorial basis and the Malava- 
gana was composed of various social groups in the state. 

Besides territory, another basis of the Malava state 
was military. The state constitution had a special reference 
to the militai’y qualifications of its members. Tlie Greek 
writers in the camp of Alexander attest that the Malavas 
and tlie Ksliudrakas, among the states of the Punjab, were 
most famous for their military qualities. According to tliem, 
the military strength of the Malavas was 100000 and they 
were a nation in arms. “The Macedonians lost their heart 
at the prospect of meeting this army”. “When the Macedon* 
ians found that they had still on hand a fresh war, in which 
the most wax’-like nations in India would be their antagonists, 
they were struck with an unexpected terror and began again 
to upbraid the king in the language of sedition”®. These 
Gi'eek observations regarding the military nature of the 
Malava state correspond with the Ayudhajivi-Saiiiglia (the 
republican people living on arms ) of Panini® and the 
iSasli'opajivi of Kautilya^. These terms were used in opposi¬ 
tion to Rajas'ahdopajivi ( assuming the title ‘Raja’ ). The 
Malavas oven when they shifted to Rajpulana and Avanti did 
not use the title ‘Raja*, and they remained a nation in arms. 
The military basis of the Malava state continued thi’oughout 
its existence till it was finally devoured by Gupta imperialism. 

3. The Constitution of the State. 

The constitution of the Malava State in the Punjab 

1. Ep. Ind. Vol. XXVII. 

2. Curtius, Bk. IX- Chapter 4 ; Mac Crindle. I. I. A. p 234 

3. Ashtadhyayi, V. 3. 

4. Arthashastra, IX. 
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was a demooratio one. Acoording to it every "member of tbo 
republic had a direct franchise. It bad no elected King- 
Consul, but it possessed a second chamber of elected 
members. Even the military loaders of the state were elected. 
The Greek writer Curtius says that for leading the united 
army of the Malavas and the Kshudrakas an experienced 
warrior was elected. At the time of negotiating peace with 
Alexander they 8(3nt their ambassadors, who were leading 
men of their cities and provinces and they were given the 
full powers to conclude a treaty^. 

Tiie Malavas, in their new province of Avanti under 
the pressure of abnormal circumstances, had to revise their 
democratic constitution. During the exegoncieis of foreign 
invasions and wars the old ultra-democratic constitution did 
not suit them and aristocratic elements entered the constitu¬ 
tion of the Malava republic. The first change in this direc¬ 
tion was the delegation of executive powers to a few families 
on hereditary principles, though the aristocratic rulers were 
subject to the republic. The next change was the election of 
a supremo leader from amongst the aristocratic families hold¬ 
ing the executive power. This process, up to the time of 
Gandharvasona and Viki-amaditya, culminated into hereditary 
loadershij), as we fitid the same family ruling continuously 
for several generations®. It, however, does not imply that 
the republic was dissolved or the leader ceased to be respon¬ 
sible to the people. Wo know for certain that as late as the 
end of the third century a. d. the Malava-gana was still 
alive in southern Rajputana called as Malava-gan a-vishaya 
(the territory occupied by the Malavas). This information 
is derived from the Nandsa yupa inscriptions®. These 
inscriptions also throw welcome light on tho constitution of 
the Malavas. They inform us that there was one Sri Soma, 

1. Curtius, Bk, TX Ch 4. 7 ; Mac Crindla. I. I, A., P. 248-51. 

2. See the Jain Pattavalis. 

3. Ep. Ind. Vol XXVII 
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tUo Loader (Nets) of the Sogi clan of tho Malavas ; Jayasoma, 
•the father of Soma and Prabhagra-vardliana his graud-father 
wore also tho Leaders of the Malava people^. These loaders 
wore very powerful and enjoyed great rights and influenoo, 
but they were not allowed to assume royal titles. The 
Malava constitution, it appears, became a mixture of demo¬ 
cracy and aristocracy. Tho leader of an aristocratic origin 
was there, but tho Malava people were still called a gana 
(republic), and their coins continued to be issued in the 
name of tho gana®. In the Allahabad Pillar Inscirption® 
of Samudragupta they are classed with a number of frontier 
republican peoples in opposition to the frontier kings. 

The mixed constitution referred to above was not pecu¬ 
liar to tho Malavas of Avanti and Rajputana alone, Indian 
•history furnishes other instances also. In the Pali texts we 
come across the Peltanikas, who were liereditary rulers.® 
During tho time of Alexander’s invasion of India tho Greek 
found a similar, if not identical, state on tho bai»ks of the 
Beas river.'* In tho Mahabharata we find mention of the 
‘Kulas (families) of Rajas’ belonging to a republic.'* Kautilya 
in his Arthas'astra also refers to Samgha-dharmin (republican) 
Bajakulas ( ruling families ),® To guard against full fledged 
monarchical tendency, however, the Malavas changed the 
ruling families. Tho Gardabhilla family was ruling in the 
first century B, o., but in the third century a. d. tho rulers 
belonged to tho Sogi clan of the Malava people.'’ Tacitus, 
•while dealing with the ancient history of the German tribes, 
refers to their mixed constitution into which republican and 
aristocratic elements were merged.® 

1 Ibid “ 

2. Archaeological survey of India Report, 'Vol. VI* 

3. Fleet, C. I. I. Vol. Ill* 

4. Mac Crindle, I, I. A. P. 121* 

5. Shantiparva, Ch* 107* 

A Ch* XI. 

7. Nandsa Fapa ins. Vol. XXVII* 

8. Tacitus, Vol* II* p* 318*. ( Everyman’s Library Series*) 
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4. FaDEBATioN OF Ekptjblios. 

The Millava people were divided into a number of 
sub-olans. They federated among themselves and oonfederatei 
with other republican states, generally under the throat of 
foreign invasions. We do not know the exact form of 
federation or confederation. But most probably it must have 
resembled the confederation of the Buddhist republics of 
nonthern India in earlier times, whioli was based on the 
equality of status and the equal number of representalivea 
from each confederating unit.* The Leader of the confoder- 
ated states was elected from amongst the member states. In 
the jjresent case Vikramaditya was tlio Leader of the confe¬ 
deration of states ( gana-sata ).’ A sornewliat similar confe¬ 
deration of the ancient Yadava republics is mentioned in the 
Maiiahharala.® MassonOursel etc., couimenting upon the 
Yadava republics, say, “We learn from this work (the 
Maliabharata ) that the Y’adavas were a federation of small 
clans, each with its hereditary chief, and common affairs 
were managed by a body of elected senators. Here, it seems, 
caeli state, is monarchical and the federation is republican.’** 
The above remark regarding the federation is apt, but the 
writer confused Leadership witli hereditary Monarchy. 

5. Tub Constituents of the State. 

During the age of Vikramaditya tlio state ( whether 
monarcliical or republican ) was regarded as constituted by 
seven limbs ( aiigas ). Kalidasa, a contemporary of VikramS- 
(litya refers to the ‘limbs of the state* in his Raghuvamsa.* 
Another contempory of Vikramaditya, Amarasimha, in hie 
lexicon, enumerates the constituents of the slate as sovereign 

1, Kalpasutra, 128' 

2. Abhijnana Sakuntala. VII. 34. 

3. Bk. X. Ch. 107- 

4, Aneient India and its Civilisation, p. 90* 

6. • t- 60; IV- 12; VIII- 10; XII- 12; Kill- 68- 
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'( one or many ), high officers of tUe state, allies ; treasury, 
ihe nation, forts and forces.' This oouoeption gave a sense 
of organism to the state. It should be noted, hotyever, that 
this organic conception of the slate was derived from the 
Arthasastra’’ and the Manu*smrti,” the works which wore 
oomposed during the Maurya and the i§unga periods of Indian 
history respectively, 

6. Thk Head of the State. 

We have already seen that the first and most important 
constituent of tho state was the sovereign, who was the head 
of the state. According to tho Nandsa Yupa inscriptions ho 
was called Neta ( Leader )."* The hereditary tendency of lead¬ 
ership among t!io Malavas made tho position of tho head of 
tho state very strong, tliough tlie gana ( republic ) did not 
become a nonentity. Under tho circumstances much depended 
upon tlio personality and initiative of tlie leader. Tho leader 
of the Miilava state Vikramaditya was inspired by the 
highest ideal ofarulor—the true service of his people. Some of 
the traits of liis character aro revealed in tho Kathasaritsagara: 
“Though lio was a mighty hero, ho dreaded tlie other world ; 
though a bravo warrior, ho was not hardhanded.,,..lIo was the 
father of tho fathorloss, the friend of tho friendless, the 
protection of tho destitute and wliat not of his subjects ?” 
According to a tradition recorded in the Prabandha-Kos'a® 
Vikramaditya had Rama as his ideal. Ho is described to have 
said, “As Rama made his people happy by his good ad minis- 
tratian ( vyavahara ), so will I do.” -‘He followed Rama in 
giving alms, in building monuments, in maintaining the 

1. vgufsi ^ i 

2. VI-1- vrvvifl . II Amarakosa, II- 8- 17- 

3. IX. 294 : 156 

4. Ep Vol-XXVII 

5. Vikramaditva-prabandba, No, 17 
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social order and in respecting the elders. Ho delighted to bo 
colled ‘Abliinava Eama’ ( now Eama 

7. Tub Ideal. 

The court'poet of Vikramaclitya, Kalidasa, while ideali¬ 
zing tlie pictures of the heroes in his literary works, natux’a- 
lly reflects the high idealism of his own patron. “Raghu is 
the highest typo of selfless nobility in a king, illustrating the 
complete harmony between enjoyment (hhoga) and renuncia¬ 
tion (tyaga)’'®. The llama of Kalidasa was an embodiment 
of a rigid moral purity, who illustrated in his life the severe 
duty of a king, inolving the sacrifice of king’s comforts, 
feelings and evrything for the welfare and satisfaction of 
his own people. “No kingly ideal of later limes can enjoin 
a better precept or point to a worthier model ; and it is 
outfitting in the nature of things that Bamarajya should 
become in po[)ular paplauoo a common expression for the 
ideal government, where the interest of the people are placed 
first, even before those of the sovereign’’-'’. The secret of 
Vikramaditya’s popularity in India is duo to his approximat¬ 
ion to this ideal. While depicting the character of Diishyanta 
Kalidasa says that the office of a ruler involves continuous 
watchfulness and efforts and it does not know any repose^. 
He has to slioulder heavy and arduous i-osponsibililies. The 
poet further adds that the ruler is just like “the sun who has 
las horses yoked hut once, like the wind that blows day 
and night and again like the ^esha who has the load of the 
earth placed on him for ever’’. 

Tub Makbr of time 

The fact that the head of the state by virtue of possess¬ 
ing such a high ideal and living up to it can mould his own 

1, Ibid 

2, Keith, A History of Sanskrit Literature, 

3- A, B, Keith. A History of Sanskrit Literature, p- 92 

4. i Shak. V- 
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timo and should ba regarded as the architect of la's age is 
also reflected in the works of Kalidasa^. It seems to be a 
literary projection of the high idealism and creative genius 
of YikramSditya and suggests the foundation of an era 
by him. 

8. Dunss AND Functions. 

The head of tlio state had to perform generally tlireofold 
duties—military, executive and judicial. lie led the army 
during war, organizid the military department during peace, 
looked into the details of administration and executed state 
orders, and presided over justice. The Kathasaritsagara 
contains the tradition of manifold functions of Vikraru.a(litya 

in the following words. ‘‘And Vikramaditya.began 

in due course to blaze fortli, as the sun, when it has occupied 
the sky. Even haughty kings, when they saw the strings 
fitted into the notoli of his bending bow, learnt a lesson 
from that weapon and bent likewise on every side. Of godlike 
diginity, having subdued to his sway even Vetalas, llakslia- 
sas and other demons, he chastised righteously those who 
followed evil oourso. The armies of that Vikramadilya 
roamed over the earth like the rays of the sun, shedding into 
every quarter the light of order,” ® In numerous literary 
traditions and folk-tales Vikramaditya is famous tor liis keen 
sense of justice and his high capacity for rewarding the good 
and punishing the evil. 

The digniSed functions of the head of the state have 
found graceful expressions by Kalidasa. According to liim a 
rular Is called ‘raja’ because be pleases bis subjects ;» so 
uto keep his people pleased was his essential duty. The 

1* Vikramorvashi- 

2. XVIII, I. 61-64* 

3. 4T5IT UflntsifsiRI I Raghu, XVII- 65 ; Sak- V. 4* 

?nir fnrrTSESRRWU; Ibid- Vf- 21. 

i Vik- p. 121* 


IS 
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next important duty of a ruler was the protection of the 
poople f’rt>m ('xti rnal and internal dangers. In this oapuoity 
ho is cal It'd Prot *ctor ( goptu ) by tlie poet^. Another bigli 
duty ui' a ruler was the maintenance of his subjects by provi¬ 
ding material basis of life®. Tiieso duties of a ruler involve 
till) ()s>eiiiial functions of a state and an ideal ruler had to 
perform them in the best possible manner. 

9, Tiik Council or Ministbks. 

Like a monarchical ruler the republican ruler Vikra- 
m.aditya was also provided with a council of ministers, 
which hi'!])'d him in the discharge of his duties as the 
leader of the state. In the literary traditions about Vikra- 
inaditya vve are told that hi.s father liad Bumati as Jiis prime 
minist *r (IMaha-mautrin) and Vairayudha as his chamberlain 
( i’ratlaara h” With the development of hereditary rulership 
amongst the Malavas, it seems, that the post of ministers also 
tended towards brooming hereditary. This can he proved by 
the fact tliat during the reign of Vikramaditya, Mahamati, 
the son of Bumati, was his chief minister and ilhadrfiyudha, 
the son of Vajiayudha was his chamberlain.'* This is not 
vi'ry strange, as we know from later sources that ministership 
was very often hereditary.” 

As regards the composition of the Council nothing 
definite is known. .-Vmirasirhha,*’’ a contemporary of Vikra- 
maditya and residing at his court, refers to the following 
ministers : 

1. Maharnatra or Pradlnana ( Prime Minister ) 

2. Mantri, Dhisacliiva or Amatya (Advising Minister) 

3. Knrrna-sachivas ( Executive Ministers ) 

1. Ratihu. XV. 44- 

2. n^uHT fisiu: l Ibid- V- 33. 

3- The Kathasaritsagara, XVIII- I- 14. 

4. Ibid 52-54- 

5- Fleet : Gupta Ins- No. 10 

6- The Amarakosha, II- 8- 4- 5» 
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4. Purodha or Puroljita ( Minister of Religion ) 

5. Pradvivaka ( Minister of Law ) 

G. Aksliadarsaka ( Minister of Records ) 

10. Organization of tub Central Governwent. 

As direct evidences at our disposal arc meagre, it is 
cliiGcult to say as to liow the central government under Vik* 
ramaditya was organized. Amara^iililia in liis lexicon refers 
to some of the heads of departments called ‘Adliyaksha’ or 
‘Adhikrta.^ Kalidil>a cati gorically rehn-s to tlie heads of 
departments as •tirthas’.’* Prom contemporary evidences tiie 
designations of various heads of dej)arlnients an' not known. 
Rut iCautily'a, an autlioriiy wlio preceded Vikramfidit} a l)y 
about a couple of centuries, gives the following eighteen desig- 
uations of tlio heads of departments.” We can easily conceda 
that with the adjustments necessary for the peculiar needs 
of the republican Malavas the same heads continued during 
the time of Vikramiiditya also : 

1. Mantri and Purohita^ (they were jointly rcsponsihle 
for religion and the high ])oliey of the state ) 

2, Samaharta ( Rtivenuo Minister ). 

tC Sannidhata ( Alinister of Exchequer ). 

4. Yuyaraja ( Crown Prince ) 

5. Seiiapati ( Army Minister ) 

G. Pradeshta ( Chief Justice of Administrative court ) 

7. Vyavaharika( " Civil Court) 

8. Nayaka ( Commander-in-Chief of Army ) 

9. ICarmantika ( Minister of Industries ) 

10. Mantriparishadadhyaksha (President of the Council) 

11. Dandapala ( Minister imeharge of the Maintenance 
of Army ) 

12. Antapala ( Minister of Erontiers ) 

1- Amarakosha, II- 8- 6- 

2- Raghu- XVII. 68- 

3- Arthasastra, 6k- II. 

4- In the Amarakosha, II- 8- 5, we get *Purodha’. 
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13. Durgapula ( Minister of Home Defence ) 

14. Paura or Naguraka ( Governor of the Capital ) 

lu. Prasasta ( MiiiLster of Records ) 

IC). Dauvarika ( Lord Mayor of Palace ). 

17. Aiitarvaiiisika ( Office of Royal Guards ) 

18. Atavika ( Minister of Forests ) 

It sliould 1)3 observed here that the above eighteen 
heads of departanents were required for a liugo imperial state 
like that, of the Mauryas. So far as the Malava State under 
Vikrainaditya was concerned, heads no. 4. JO and J7 seem to 
be superJluous. But, as the tendency amongst the Malavas was 
towards liereditary leadership, tliey might have been retained. 

11. T EHRITOKUL DiviSIONS. 

The Malavas were occupying the areas which are 
now known as Malwa and south-eastern part of Rajputana. 
Under the Maury as these territories formed the part of Avan- 
tirashfra.^ In the tliird oejitury a. d. nortli-eastern sector of 
these territories was called ‘Malava-gana-vishaya.’- In later 
works the land uiuler the Malavas was designated by the 
term‘Avani i’or ‘Malava’.® Into what administrative units 
the Malava land was divided is not possible to determine. 
Most probably the major divisions were based on the areas 
occupied by the dilFerent sub-clans of tlie Malavas. The 
minor divisions were like those under rural administration 
of the monarchical states. Amarasiihha refers to tho village 
headman as stliayuka'* and to an officer wlio was incharge of 
a grouj) of villag(“s as ‘Gopa’.® Jle also refers to ‘Srenayah’ 
or town corporations.'’’ It appears that villages and townships 
were autonomous. 

1. The MahabodhivaTisa, 98- 

2* The Nandsa Yupa Inscription- 

3. The Prabhavaka-cbarita, IV. 

4- Th« Amarakosha, II- 8. 7- 

5. ntql Ibid. 

0. <ftTr«ot 'ti I Ibid II. 8. 18. 
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12. risoAi. Administration. 

Tlie sources of revenue tupped by the govcrunient were 
many and varied. Perhaps the same sources replenished the 
treasury of the state monarchical or republican. Kalidasa 
refers to the various heads of income which accrued to a 
hing in the following passage: “The earth gave him remune¬ 
ration in proportion to its protection by him ; it produced for 
him jewels from mines, corn from fields, and elephants from 
forests,”^ Amarasimlia enumoratos the taxes and other heads 
of income us follows;* 

1. Bhagadheya ( share of the s-tato in production ) 

2. Bali ( additional taxation for the personal comforts 
of tlio head of the state or the high olTicial of the 
state ) 

3. Sliulka ( tolls ) 

4. Upayana (tributes or contribution from subordinate 
or confederating units ) 

6. Upahara ( presents ). 

Besides the above sources trade and commerce must 
have forracul an important source of income to the state. In the 
works of Kalidasa we get references to land sea-borne trade : 
“A trader, namely Dlianamitra, while trading on seas has 
been involved in a ship-wreck.”^ Kalidasa also alludes to 
chinamshika’ ( china-silk )*, which was imported through sea 
from China. A number of industrial professions find mention 
in literary traditions regarding Vikrarnaditya and the works 
of Kalidasa, which must have yielded revenue to the state. 
Government controlled and levied taxes on wine, gambling, 
prostitution ami it monopolized the manufacture of arms, 

1. ^ I 

Raghu. XVII. 66- 

2* The Amarakosha, II» 8- 27,28. 

3. siuT ^ I ^ik. VJ; 

Eagh. VI. 57, XVII. 81. 

4. The Kurnar. VII* 3 ; Salt 1* 
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curi'ciicy, f )rosts, minos oto. Court-fees and fines were some 
otlier sources of i'(!venuo. Another source of inoomo was the 
property of persons, who died without issues,^ 

Tlie traditional principl(3 in India that taxation is paid 
in lieu of i)rotection ofr«ir<'d hy tins state Avas recognized 
during the reign of Vikramaditya. Kfilidilsa regards taxes 
as wages earned hy a ruler in proportion to ])rotection 
rt'ndered hv him to the ])eople.“ 'I'lie rate of taxation referred 
(o hy liim is one sixth of tin; produc(3 sanctioned hy tradition,” 
'I’liis rate, liovveAO'r, applied to tlio land ])roduce only and not 
to all kinds of taxation. The departrn(5nt of fiscal adminis¬ 
tration was headed hy Samaharta ( Minister in charge of 
IfoA'^enue ), wlio was helped by a numb r of suhordinati's 
called Adliyakshas (superintendents) such as Kanakiidhyakslia, 
Rupadhyaksha etc."^ 

1!J. ADMiNISTIUTIO.X OF JUSI'ICK. 


'I’lie dispensation of justice was oiu! of the most impor¬ 
tant functions of the state under Vikramulitya, and his 
popular fame is mostly based upon his capacity to judge and 
liis promptness to reavard tin* good and to jiunish the evil. 'J’he 
popular stories and the literary traditions are full of descrip 
tions of liis detections of crimes and his dignified and impartial 
court of justice. In jiopular parlance Vikramaditya is 
anotlier name for justice. 


Justice was known by the following names'’ :■ 


1. Ahhresha. 

2. Nyaya. 

3. Kalpa. 

4. Desarupa. 

6. Saraaujasa. 


0. Yukta. 

7. Aujtayika. 

8. Labhya. 

9. Bhajaman, 
10. Abilin ita. 


1. I i Sak. VI. 

2. tasf I Hagbu- X\ II- 66. 


A. Ibid. XVII. 65 ; Sak V. 6. 

4. The Amarakosha, If 8. 7* 

5. The Amarakocha II. 8 £4- 
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Cas(\s of litigation were called ‘Vivada’ ( contest ) and 
legal proceduru was termed as ‘Vyavalirua’ ( practice). 
According to tlio early Budliist literature undi r 'a puro 
republican constitution the court of jiustice was held either 
in an assembly presided over by tlie king-cimsnP or in a 
committ(',e com2)i)8ed by the Viniohchaya Mahaniatas.'*^ With 
the development of hereditary leadership in the ]\Ialava. state 
this position was changed and tiie leader of lln; state began 
to play a, predominant part in the traiisaclion of justice also, 
15nt lie was usually guided by his ministers, Manlri and 
I’urodlua. Sometimes the ministers decided the cases them¬ 
selves and forwarded it to thtf leader for ajiproval.” 

From tlie contemporary works we i^c-t sorm; glimpses 
of law regarding inheritance and theft and llie procedure of 
their disposal in the law court. In the drama‘Abhijiiana-^aku- 
ntala’ a point of law regarding inheritance is decided by the 
ministers .and the leport of the same is sent to the king, 
which reads us follows : 

“A rnerclnint named Dhanamitra trading on the seas 
died in a ship-wreck; and the poor man is witliont an issue ; 
and tiiiis the whol(! of bis immense property becomes by law 
forfeited to the king.” 

The king makes the followiugobservation on the report: 

“If he was wealthy, ho must liave bad many wives. Jjet 
an enquiry be instituted whether any one of them is expect¬ 
ing to give brith to a child.the child in the womb Las a 

Tight to bis father’s property.’’ 

The passages quoted above show that under the existing 
law a widow could not inherit the property of her husband, 
though she might he entitled to maintenance. The law, how¬ 
ever. recognized that a child in womb could bo regarded as 

!• The Dmiogues of Buddha, I- 113. 

2. Cf- Turner, J. A. S- B-, VII- pp. 993-4. 

3. Sak. VI. 
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an heir. A child in womb miglit be male or a female ; no 
discrimination is made between the two. But the poor widow 
suffered from sex disalility. This is rather strange. The later 
Uindu Law recognizes a widow as a successor to the property 
of her husband under certain limitations. 

As regards criminal oases we get one instance of theft 
from the same source.* Two policemen of the capital city 
caught hold of a fisherman with a diamond-ring. Tlio fisher¬ 
man was taken under custody and interrogated by the police. 
Then the case was taken up to the mayor of the city, who 
thoroughly got it cross-examined. Ultimately the case was 
forwarded to tlie king for decision. Tlie policemen, who 
were in charge of the tliief anticipated that the culprit would 
be awarded a capital punishment and his flesh would be 
eaten by vultures or dogs.‘-“ This indicates that theft was 
regarded us a serious offence against the state and severe 
punishment prescribed by law for it was death. 

In the literary traditions about Vikramsiditya we com(‘ 
across certain oases of kidnapping maidens ; “Then king 
Vikramaditya,,.came to the place where these maidens 
were. XXX Then that king seeing us (culprits) by his 
power. And seeing us unhappy, as were afraid of being put 
to death, lie gave us the order, ‘Ye wicked ones, dwell for a 
year in a dark pit, and then you shall be sot at liberty. But 
wbeu freed, you must never again commit such a crime ; 
if yo do, I will punisli you with destruction,’’ We can infer 
from the above passage that the punishment for kidnapping 
a maiden was death, but if the ruler so desired it could be 
commuted to imprisonment. In case the crime was repeated, 
the culprit was sure to bo awarded a capital punishment. 

From all available cases it can be deduced that the 
decision of tlie bead of tlie state was final. He bad also the 

1. Abhijnana-Sakuntala* VI* 

2. SpiV 5^ I Ibid- 

3 Ths Katha-saritsagara. XVllI. 
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autLority of liberating the prisoners before the expiry oTf 
their terms on certain auspicious occasions “The probatoE, 
finding no prisoners whom, delighted at tlie birth of a son, 
Jte iniglit liberate, only freed himself from the bond of his 
forefathers, that went under the name of a debt,’’* 

14. Military Administration. 

The republics in ancient India had brilliant military 
traditions. Because they were small in areas, they had to 
perfect their military orgainzation for self-defence. Some 
times the imperialist powers won their alliance and were 
proud of their strength. It was recognized that the repub¬ 
lics of N. W. and W. of India were more warlike and milita¬ 
rily equipped than those of other parts of India and they 
were signidoantly called ‘Sastropajivi’ (living on arms). 
Really speaking they were nations in arms*. The Malavas 
were one of them. While they were living in the Punjab 
and were invaded by Alexander, they rose to a man, gathered 
a huge organized army in the battlefield and put up a very 
stilT resistance to the foreigners,» The same military traditions 
were maintained by them when they migrated to Avanti also. 
Their martial spirit and military preparations were again 
put to trial, when they carried out a crusade against the 
Sakas, who invaded India in the first centurys B o., and came 
out with a singular success. All the military achievements 
of Vikrainaditya were based upon the military organization 
and the strength of the Malavas. 

Under the existing political pressure of the time, the 
Malavas bad to le-organizo and expand their military depart¬ 
ment for the purposes of defence and offence. It was done 
with special reference to the capital city, the frontiers of the 
state and the flanks of the country. This process is reflected" 

1. Saku'Vl* 

2* Raghu* III* 20* 

3« Curtius, Bk« IX* Ch. IV, 


19 
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iti tlie following passage of Kalidasa:^ “When Baghu started 
CD his worid-conquest, he made himself sure that his capital 
< Mhla ), frontiers ( Pratyanta ) and flanks ( Parshni) were 
fully protected.” Wo can divide tlie whole military organiza¬ 
tion under three heads—(L) fortifloations of the capital and 
other strategic positions (2) manufacture and storage of 
arms and (3) the recruitment and maintenance of the army. 

Fort was regarded as one of the constituents of the 
state^ and it had a great strategic importance specially for 
defensive purposes. The different types of forts are not 
mentioned in the contemporary literature, but, as the art of 
fortification had already fully developed during the Manryan 
period, we can safely say that the traditional four types 
of forts” given below were in existence during the time 
of Vikramaditya also. 

(1) Sthala-durga ( land-fort ) 

(2) Giri-durga ( hill-fort ) 

(3) .Tala-durga ( water-fort ) 

(4) Dhanvana-durga ( desert-fort ) 

The territories occupied by the Malvas consisted of 
land, hills, waters ( river and lakes ) and desert. So, there 
were strategic necessities for building different types of forts. 
Specially the western frontiers were heavily fortified against 
foreign invaders. 

The advanced militarisation of the republican Malvas 
necessitated the extensive manufacture of arms and their 
storage. The literature produced under their patronage and 
inspiration contains the name of a large number of weapons, 
which were used in the warfare during this period.* Some of 
them can be mentioned here : ” 

(1) Dhanusha and Baua ( Bow and arrow ) 

1. Raghu* IV. 

2- The Amarakosa, II 8. 17. 

3. Cf* the Artha-sastra, 

4. The Amarakosa, II, 8, 67 ff, 

5. Ibid. 
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•^2) §akti (Bpear) ( 8 ) BhindipSla (a short javoliu) 

Paras'u (axe) ( 9 ) Parigha (iron club) 

(4) ' Asi (sword) (10) Olihurika (kuife) 

1(6) PrSsa (barbed missile) (11) Sanku Ijavolhi) 

(6) Mudgara (club) (12) Sarvala. 

(7) III or Karavalika- (13) Toinara (iron club) 

(short sword) (14) Charma (armour) 

Weapons were manufactured in state factories, though 

the manufacture of ordinary arms by the people themselves 
liras not banned altogether. The state maintained armories 
for the regular supply of arms to the army. 

Next comes army, the third head of military organiza¬ 
tion. Traditionally it was composed of four limbs—(1) ele¬ 
phants, (2) horses, (3) chariots and (4) foot*soldiers.* Ob¬ 
viously these constituted tlie land force of an Indian state 
and it played an important part in military charge and 
territorial occupation. The elephants, however, were used 
for river warfare also and they could smash a river fleet, 
Kalidasa, while describing the oampaigns of Baghu in 
Bengal, says. “Having ousted by his prowess the Vahga 
princes, who were ready for encounter on account of their 
fleet of ships, that leader created the triumphal columns 
( of elephants ) in the intervening space within the streams 
of the Ganges.”* The Vangas being on the sea-shore maint¬ 
ained a fleet. The Malavas, both in the Punjab attd Avanti, 
were a land-looked people and had no need of a navy though 
the necessity of a river fleet was there. The situation was 
changed, when they drove the ^akas out of India and came 
in contact with Aparanta, Surashtra and Sindhu, provinces 
bordering on the Pasohima-payodhi ( called Arabian sea by 
westerners. The ^akas, the immediate enemies of the Malavas, 
used ships in their warfare.® The Malavas could not ignore 

1 ^Ilf l The Amarakosba, II. 8-J3' 

2* Raghu-, IV* 38* 

3* The Prabhavaka ebarita, IVv 
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tbis fact and they l«id to mintain a strong fleet to encounter 
a sea-invasin from the west. v 

There were various sources of the recruitnaent of vtUe 
army. According to Kalidasa* army was called sixfold 
(sbadvidham balam) along with its epithet four-fold 
( Chaturangini). The poet does not explain the six-folds, but 
the lexicographer Amarasiihlia* enumerates them as follows : 

(1) Muula ( soldiers recruited from certain families, 
whose hereditary profession was military ) 

(2) Bhrtaka( hirelings, who belonged to nationalities 
other than Indian and served on army for salaries 
only ). 

(3) ^reni-bala (soldiers recruited from military guilds) 

(4) Mitra-bala ( the army of an ally ) 

(5) Ari-bula ( the array of an enemy ) 

(6) Atavi-bala ( soldiers recruited from forest tribes ) 

There was no good breed of horses in India, except in 
Sindhu, Gandhara and Kamboja during tlie time of VikramS. 
ditya and they were imported from outside in a large number. 
The countries which supplied horses for army were Vanayu 
( Arabia ), Parasika [ Persia ] and Bahlika ( Central Asia ).® 
The best elephants wore available from the Himalayan and 
Assam forests. The inferior ones were procured from the 
Viudhya, Pariyatra and Surashtra forests.* TheMalavas had to 
depend mostly on the Vindhya, Pariyatra and Surashtra types. 

The army was organized into ascending grades.® The 
small unit was called ‘Patti’ and it consisted of one elephant, 
one chariot, three horses and five foot-soldiers. Throe such 
Pattis constituted a Senamukha, three Senamukhas a Gulma, 
three Gulmas a Gana, three Ganas a VahinI, three Vahnis, a 
Prtana three Prtanas a Ohamu, three Ghamus an AnikanI and 

1. Raghu* IV* 30« 

2* The Amarakosa. II* 8. 

3* The Amarakoia, II* 8* 45* 

4. Ibid* 

5* The Amarakosa, II, 8* 80, 81. 
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lea Anikanl an Akshauliinu This orguinzation was a tradi¬ 
tional one and was in existunoe iu India at least as early as 
tlie Mahabh3rata period. 

Tlie army and its different units were put under the 
charge of various ofdoers. The highest of them was tlie 
‘Mahasenapati’* [oommander-in-ohiof]. The immediate subord¬ 
inates of him were Senapatis or Sinadhipas, The head of the 
state, while leading the army in the battlefield was called 
Neta* or Gopta^ the units of the army had their corresponding 
officers as follows 


1. 

Pattipala. 

5 . 

Satunika. 

2. 

Senani. 

0 . 

Anusatika. 

3. 

Gaulmika. 

7. 

Sahasrika. 

4. 

Yahinipati. 

8. 

Ayudhika. 


Another important officer of the military department 
was called Antapala.® He was in charge of frontier provin¬ 
ces, which had a special military importance. Other officers 
were known as Paridhisthas, Parioharas etc. The guards of 
the army were designated as Senaraksha or Sainika.® 

References to and the descriptions of, actual warfare 
are found in the literature contemporary of Vikramaditya 
and connected with him. The march of the army against an 
enemy was called Abhishcnana or Abhigamana.’’’ We can 
have some glimpses of it from the Raghuvaihs'a,® which 
contains the description of Raghus* world-conquest. Warfare 
in India generally started at the end of the rainy season. 
The army of conquests was very often led by the head of the 

!• Malavikagnimirta. I, Vikram- V- 

2. Raghu. IV. 36. 

J. Malavika. V. 

4. The Amarakosa II. 8. 62. 

5. Malavika I. 

6. The Amarakosa, II- 8. 62* 

7. Ibid. II. 8 95. 

8. Raghu* IV- 
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state in person. Before the army left the capital, the head’ 
had to undergo a religious ceremony called JayasnSna and' 
military arms were blessed with sacred mantras. The soldiers 
put on armours and helmets. Cavalry formed the vanguard 
of the army. The rear of the marcbitig army was called 
sainyaprslitha or Pratigraha.* After its start tlio army was 
known as Fracliakra or Chalita, its expansion was designated 
as Asara or Prasarana.’^ A fearless march into the battlefield 
was termed as Abhikrama,” when the army entered the 
battlefield it arranged itself into a numher of meles called 
Vyuhas. The Amarakosa* enumerates tliern as Danda etc. 
According to the Artliasastra'’ the numher can he amplified 
ns follows : 


1. 

Samavyuha. 

12. 

Vijayavyuha. 

2. 

Vishamavyuha. 

13. 

Sthulakarna-vyuha. 

3. 

Dandavyiilia. 

14. 

Vis'ala*vijaya*vyuha. 

4. 

Prakrtivyhha. 

15. 

Chamumuk ha*vytiha. 

6 . 

Bhogavyuha. 

16. 

Bhashakliya-vyiiha. 

6. 

Asamhatavyuha. 

17. 

Such ivy uha. 

7. 

Pradara-vyuha. 

18. 

Bala-vyulia. 

8. 

Drdhaka-vyhha. 

19. 

Durjaya-vyuha. 

9. 

Asaraya-vytiha. 

20. 

I§iakata-vyuha. 

10. 

^yena-vyuha. 

21. 

Makara-vyuha 

11. 

SaSjaya-vyUlia. 

22, 

Mandala-vyuha. 



23. 

Sarvatobhadra-vjliha etc. 

The 

soldiers arrayed in 

the 

battlefield vied with one 


another in showing their willingness to fight. This process 
was called Ahampurvika ( I first) and Ahopurishika ( I am 
the man to fight I." The expression of prowess was known 

!• The Amirakosa, II 8* 96 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 96. 

4- Ibid. 11. 8. 79. 

5. X. 576. 

6* The Amarakosa, II* 8. 102« 
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as Yikrama or Parakrama.^ The impatient soldiers got 
■Intoxioated by drinking wine before and after ilio fight. 
They were also inspired by the OhSranas, who praised war 
4n exciting and temphing terms. We come across an actual 
-scene of battle conducted by YikramSditya himself ; “And 
immediately, king, there was heard in the army the loud 
‘■beating of drums, and immediately there was seen the mighty 
host of hostile kings accompanied by the Mlecbchas. Then 
our army and the hostile army, furious at beholding one 
another, closed with a rush, and the battle began, x x x And 
there arose a terrible tempest of battle, overspread with a 
■ cloud formed of the dust raised by the army, in which sword- 
blades fell thick as rain and the shouts of heroes tiiundered. 
And the heads of our enemies flying up, as they were out off, 
and falling again, made it seem as if the Portune of our 
Yiotory were playing at'ball. And in a moment tliose kings, 
who had escaped the slaughter, their troops having been 
routed, submitted and repaired for protection to the camp 
of your vassal.”' 

The soldiers had to live in encampments (skandhavars). 
Their life was liard and rigourous. And yet they had ample 
opportunity of festivity and merry-making. Kalidasa* says 
that the soldeirs in the victorious army of Baghu sometimes 
regaled themselves with drinking bouts ( raohitapana bhuma- 
yah ). Yiotory was also celebrated by indulging in wine 
(inadhu ) : “The soldiers, in the laud surrounded by vine 
creepers, where they had spread deerskins for sitting, 
■removed their exhaustion involved in victory by drinking 
wiue.”^ 

15. PouoB Administration. 

Army under Yikramaditya was support(?d by an efficient 
system of police. This fact can very safely be inferred from 

1 Ibid- n. 8. 103- 

2. The Katha-saritsagara, XVIII. 2- 

3- Raghu. IV- 42. 

4 Ibid. IV- 65. 
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a scene in the Abliijnana-i^akuntalu.* As rcgcrds the capital' 
the Na^araka ( the mayor ) was the head of police adminis¬ 
trations, which was carried on under his supervision. The 
police-men were called Raksinas, who kept watch over the 
city and detected criminal oases as theft etc. What is true 
of the capital was, perhaps, true of the rural areas also. The 
entire personnel of the department was known as Rakshi-varga 
( the community of police-men ). Besides the open police, 
there was also a department of secret police the members of 
which were called Cliaras or Gudliapurushas.® 

16. The Boukion Policy op the State. 

The existence of a large number of states in India and 
the threat of a foreign invasion was the back ground of the 
foreign affairs and policy pursued by Vikramaditya. Many 
of those states were weak. The Magadha empire under the 
Kanvas was considerably reduced and continuing a precarious 
existence. Besides it there were other monarchical and 
republican states in the north. The Deccan was similarly 
divided into a numbar of small monarchical states. Some of 
these states were friendly, some hostile and some indifferent 
to Vikramaditya. After the Indian tradition already develo¬ 
ped during tlie Muuryau j)eriod, the inter-state relations were 
conceived under the form of a circle ( mandala ), which is, 
referred to by Kalidasa in his Ragliuvaiiisa.” Amarusiiiiha 
in his lexicoJi does not refer to the mandala as such, but 
mentions four types of powers ("situated on concentric circles) 
with reference to an ambitious conqueror. They are as 
follows 

1. ^atru ( Enemy ), an immediate neighbour. 

2. Mitra ( Ally ), situated next to no. 1. 

1. Act VI- 

2- The Amarakosa- II, 8. 13. 

3. > IX. 15. 

1. ?r3ii ?i?i: fhtjuu; | 

vyuy; qif«nr?nrf?3 TSy: U The Amarakosha. 11-8. 9- 
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3. Udasina (Irulififerent), situated next to no. 2, 

4. Parslmigraha ( Roar Enemy ), oooupying the rear. 

Mallinatlia, while commoiUing on the Raghuvamsa, 
quotes Kamundaka, to explain the term ‘mandala’, wJio, 
following Kautilya, conceives the ‘mandala’ as composed by 
tha following twelve types of states 

1. Ari ( Enemy ) 

2. Mitra ( Ally ) 

3. Ari-mitra ( Enemy’s ally ). 

4. Mitra-mitra ( Ally’s ally ). 

5. Ari-mitra-mitra ( Enemy's ally's ally ). 

6. Parslini-gralia ( Rear enemy ). 

7. Akranda ( Rear friend ) 

8. Parshni-graha-sara ( Rear enemy’s ally ) 

9. Akrand:i-sara ( Rear ally's ally ) 

10. Madliyama ( Neutral ). 

11. Udasina ( Indifferent or Negligible ) 

12. Vijigishu ( conqueror ). 

The centre of all political relations was the aspirant 
for workboonqnest. It was with reference to him that other 
states wore oonoeivcjd. The above list of states is simplified 
under four heads.* 

1. Ari ( Enemy ) 

2. Mitra ( Ally ) 

3. M.idhyama ( Neutral ) 

4. Udasina (1 ndilFercmt or Negligible ) 

The relationship with existing states was guided by 
four-fold policy®—( 1 ) Sima ( reconciliation ), (2 ) Dana 
(subsidy ), ( 3 ) Blieda ( dissension ) and ( 4 ) .Danda ( war ). 
It was strongly advised that a ruler should not bo a warmon¬ 
ger. After successively trying the first three steps and having 
failed, one should resort to the fourth step, war. According 
to Kiilidasa diplomacy without force is cowardice, hut force 

1. Raghu- IX. 15 ; cf- The Arthsastra. 

2" The Arthsastra VII* 1* 

3. Raghu. XT. 55 ; Amara. II. 8. 20, 
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without diplomaoy is beastly.* Force was not regarded 
as merely physical, but it consisted of—(1) Prabhava 
( dignity ), ( 2) Mantra (Council) and ( 3 ) Utsaba (courage).* 
In order to be successful in politics and diplomaoy a ruler 
was expected to adopt the following six gunas (expedients):* 

1. Sandhi ( peace ) 

2. Vigrulia ( war ) 

3. Asana ( neutrality ) 

4). Yana ( marching ) 

5. Saiiisraya ( alliance ) 

6. Dvaidhi-bhava ( duplioacy )* 

The aim of diplomaoy was to maintain the balance of 
power among the neighbouring states, that is, an astute diplo¬ 
mat would not allow them either to become very strong or 
very weak. Kalidasa® says, “Friends when kept in low 
position can never return favours, when kept in high rank 
they begin to act in a hostile way towards him, for this reason 
he placed his friends in an intermediate position.” A policy 
of aggression was favoured only on the basis of political 
sagacity and knowledge : “Jlaving made a just estimate of 
the military power, circumstances, time and others of bis 
own and as well as those of his enemy, be made an invasion 
on bim, if be thought himself more powerful than him 
(euemv); if otherwise, ho remained silent.Treaties and 
alliances once concluded were faithfully maintained. 

The foreign policy of the state was strictly kept secret. 
It was difficult to guess its attitude and gestures towards the 
neighbouring states. Relations with other states were main¬ 
tained through an efficent system of embassy. An ambassador 
was called ‘Duta’ or ‘Hajaduta’. 

!• jfVfa.- | Raghu. XVII. 47- 

2. | The Amarakosha, ll- 8- 19* 

3* The Amarakosha, 1I« 8* 18* 

4* Cf* the Arthsastra, VII* 1. 

5. Raghu. XVII. 58. 

6. Ibid. XVll. 59. 




C H A P T K R. IX. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

1. Social Organization. 

Tbo Varna system was the basis of social organization 
during the time of Vikramaditya. Jainism and Luddhism 
had slackened the system ideologically, but they rendered no 
serious threat to the actual hierarchical division of society 
into four Varnas. Even the Iluddhist writer, Amarasimha, 
had to accept this fact. In his lexicon^ ho divides the society 
into four classes (vargas)—the Brahmanavarga, the Kshattri- 
yavarga, the Vaisyavarga and tlie 6udravarga. The Jain 
"Writers also recognized this fact. Eor the Brahmanioal writers 
it was an axiom. According to Kalidasa the world consists 
of the four varnas* and it was the dutv of the ruler to see 
tliat the rules regarding them were observed.® It should be 
noted here that while the majority of the states of northern 
India became Buddhist or Jain, those of the Pun jab, Rajpu- 
tana, Sindliu, Central India and Surashtra remained Brahma* 
nical and followed its social system in spite of their democra¬ 
tic republican constitution. The form of the state did not 
matter so far as the composition of the society was cenoerned. 
The entire social life revolved round Varna. 

'2. The BRAHMAnas. 

The highest order of the society was formed by the 
Brahmanas, who were called BsDvijati (twice-born ), Agraja- 

!• The .\maralvOsha, II« 7. 8* 9 and 10* 

2- l Raghu. X* 22. 

3* Wswunwd vnJf Jigsir sniftN: i Raghu. XIV* 67- 
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nman (first-born), Bliiideva ( earthly god ), Vadava ( belong¬ 
ing to Iudra=Vedio saorifioes) 'V’ipra( poet ) and BrShmana 
( the kiiowor of Brahman ).* Tho following epithets’* were 
attributed to them, which shows what the society expected 
from them : 


1. Vidvan. 

13. 

Pandita. 

2. Vipasohit. 

14. 

Kavi. 

3. Doshajna. 

16. 

Dhiman. 

4. Sat. 

16. 

Suri. 

5. Sudlii. 

17. 

Krti. 

6. Kovida. 

18. 

Krshti. 

7. Budha. 

19. 

L'ibdiiavarna. 

8. Dhlra. 

20. 

Vichakshana. 

9. Manishl. 

21. 

Duradarsi. 

10, Jua. 

22. 

Dirghadars'i. 

11. Prajua. 

23. 

^rotriya. 

12. Samkhyavan. 

24. 

Chiiandasa. 


Tho Brahmanas generally performed the traditional 
sixfold functions®—(1) Adhyayan (Learning), (2) Adhyapana 
( Teaching ), ( 3 ) Yajan ( Sacrificing ) ( 1) Yajana ( Ad¬ 
ministering at saorifioes for others ), (5) Dana ( charity ) and 
(6) Paratigraha ( Receiving Charity ). Amongst professions, 
they almost monopolised teaching and they were famous as 
Gurus ( Preceptors ), Aoharya ( a great iuterpretor of the 
Vedas), Adeslita ( an instructor in a sacrifice ), Adhyapaka 
( a teacher ) and an XJpadhyaya ( a teaoiier who charged for 
tuition ).* In the contemporary literature the Brahmanas 
also figure as ministers, administrators, hermits and sages,^ 
Besides the traditional ones, they sometimes followed other 
professions also as exceptions. Some Brahmanas employed 

1* The Amarakosha. II- 7- 4- 
2. Ibid. II- 7. 5-6- 

3- Amarakosha, II. 7 4- 

4. Ibid- II. 7.7-8- 
5- The Raghuvamsha- 
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themselves as jesters in the courts of kings. For instance 
the jester in Agnimitra’s court was a Brahmana, who was 
given to levity and gluttony,^ The Brahmanas as a class, 
however, were still noted for purity, austerity, learning and 
compassion. Kanva and Marichi in the Abhijuana ^akuntala 
represent the ideal Brahmana characters.^ 

3. The Kshattuiyas. 

In the social order, next to the Brahmanas, figured 
the Kshattriyas. They were known as j* 

( 1 ) Murdliabliishikta (whose heads were besprinkled 
witli holy waters at the time of coronation ). 

This designation is indicative of kingly order. 

( 2 ) Bajanya ( one belonging to the ruling family ). 

( 3 ) Bahuja ( mythically-derived from the arms of 
the Cosmic Man ). 

( 4 ) Kshattriya ( one who protects from injuries ). 

( 5 ) Viraj ( one who shines )• 

The term Kshattriya was the most popular and it repre¬ 
sented the basic function of the class, e.g., the protection of 
the society from harms. Kalidasa in his Baghuvamsa says*, 
“No doubt the high sounding epitliet of ‘Kshattra’ is so called 
because it is commonly known all over world that it protects 
others from hurt; to one whose conduct is contrary to this 
spirit of what use is either kingdom or life stained by ignomy”. 
The Kshattriyas were engaged as rulers, administrators 
array-leaders, commanders, soldiers and policemen.° The 
picture drawn here is, no doubt, traditional, but there is no 
doubt that the Kshattriyas formed the central and most 
powerful class of the society and on account of their political 
importance the social life revolved round them. 

!• The Malavikagnimitra- Act. II- 

2« Acts. IV and VII* 

3* The Amarakosha, II* 8, 1* 

4. uraw ww III- 53- 

5- The Raghuvamsha and the dramas of Kalidasa- 
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4. Thb Vaisyas. 

In the "rades of social organization the Vaisyas ooou* 
pied the third place. The epithets by which they were known; 
in the society are given in the Amarakosha* as follows : 

( 1 ) Uravya (Born from the thighs of the Virat 
Furusha), 

( 2 ) Uruja ( „ ) 

( B ) Ary a ( Moving about in trade and commerce ). 

( 4 ) Vaisya (Entering different walks of life) 

(5 ) Bhumisprs ( Touching or tilling the earth ) 

( 6 ) Visah ( Subjects proper ) 

The first two epitliets indicate tlie mythological origin 
of the community ; the third, the fourth and the fifth, its 
functions and the last its status in the society. As the Vaisya 
class formed the economic basis of the society, the Amarakosha® 
associates with it the very conception of maintenance, ex¬ 
pressed by the terms, ajiva, jivika, varta, vrtti, vartana and 
jivaua all meaning livelihood. The profession followed by 
the vaisyas were mainly three-fold, Krshi ( agriculture ), 
Pasupalya ( cattle-farming ) and Vanijya ( trade and com¬ 
merce ).“ Tlie agriculturist was called Kshetrajiva ( living 
on fields ), Karshaka ( tiller ), Krshaka ( the same ) and 
Krshivala ( possessing farming ).■* Perhaps due to the exces¬ 
sive importance attached to the sanctity of animal life under 
ti»e influence of Janism and Buddhism the profession of 
agriculture began to be regarded as aurta® ( something im¬ 
proper or low ). The'reason given for this characterization 
of agriculture is that it involved the sin of himsa ( injury to 
the living creatures y Here we find the ratio nale as to wh y 

2* Ibid* 

3 . Ibid* II* 9* 2* 

4 . Ibid* IT* 9* 6 * 

5 . Ibid* 11* 9* 2* 

(5. 1 I Bhanuji Dikshita on the Artiara. 

IT. 9 . 2- 
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'the more religiously oousoieutious Vaisyas gave up 
ture and followed exclusively trade and oumuieroe and as to 
why the agriculturists came to be associated with the iSudras 
who were not very particular regarding the sanctity of 
animal life, But even ti»o profession of trade and commerce 
was not entirely free from stigma as it was called satyanrta 
{ a mixure of truth and false-hood ].^ The Vaisyas followed 
the protession of usuary also, which was called ‘arthaprayoga’ 
(the application of money ), kusida and vrddhijivika. The 
life of the j)eoj)le us pictured in the works of Kalidasa and 
as described in the later literary creations, e. g., the Brliat* 
katha, tlie Brluitkatha-manjarl, the Katha-Saritsagara and 
the Jain Nibandlias is full of comforts and luxuries. The 
basis of tliis materially ricli life was, no doubt, prosperous 
agriculture, trade and commerce and various types of indus¬ 
tries followed and organized by the Vaisyas. The trading 
class w?!.s generally rich and was respected by the society 
and the state.® The state was also particular regarding the 
interest and prosperity of the agriculturists and cattle- 
farmers, who were afforded all kinds of help and protection. 
Prayers were offered for plenty of rains in their interest.® 

5. The ^uduas. 

In the scheme of social organization the 6udras occupied 
the last place. Like tlie first three Varnas they were also 
known by certain epithets. According to the Amai'akosha'* 
they were called as follows : 

1. Sudra ( one that bends under affliction ) 

2. Avaravarna (low-caste ) 

3. Vrasliala ( one who disregards vpha or dharma, e.g. 
the coiulnot of good life ) 

1* The Amarakosha, II* 9* 3* 

2* Tha Shakuntala, VI* 

3. smig | Shak. VII. 34- 

4* The Amarakosha, 11* 1C* !• 
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4. Jaghanyaja (born from tbe lowest part, the feet 
of the Viratpurusba.) 

Theoretically only those, who lacked in initiative and 
fortitude, who were lax in tbe matters of diet and sex 
relations and wlio came from culturally backward commuuh 
ties, were classed as Sudras. But it appears that by this time 
the Varna system was no longer in a fluid condition and the 
incidence of birth began to play an important part in the 
olassiflcation of the Varnas. Under the cirumstanoes, the 
progeny of the Madras was perpetuated as ^udras and it 
suffered from permanent disabilities. As the l§udras were 
mostly engaged in domestic, agricultural and industrial 
labour, they are very seldom mentioned in the literary works 
of the time. The Amarakosha^ however includes under l§udra- 
varga numerous communities of craftsmen ( Karu, ^ilpi ). 
They figure therein as ‘dasas’ and ‘paricharilcas’ only. But 
inspite of certain disabilities from whicli the ^udras suffered, 
they were regarded as an integral part of the society, being 
included in the ‘prakrti’ or ‘pra j.a^ and the state did not discri¬ 
minate against them so far as the common good of the society 
was concerned.“ 

0, The Mixed Vaknas ( SamkIrnas ) 

Tiie Amarakosha,-’ following the Manusmrli gives a list 
of mixed varnas supposed to be formed by progeny born of 
inter-caste marriages, whioli were not. encouraged by the 
Smrtirt. The list contains the following mixed varnas : 

1. Olnandala ( born of Brahmani mother and Sfidra 
father ). 

2. Karana ( born of Sudra mother and Vaisya father ). 

3. Ambashtha ( born of Vsisya mother and Brahmana 
fatlier ). 

1- 11-le. 

2. i Shak- Vlb 35- 

3. II. 10. 
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4. Ugra (born of Sudra motlior and Kshattriya father) 

6. Magadha (born of Kshattriya mother and Vaisya 
father ). 

0. Mahishya [ born of Vais'ya mother and Xsliattriva 
father ). 

7. Ksliutia { born of 7aisya mother and Sudra fatlier). 

8 Sfita ( born of Brahmani luother and Kshattriya 

father ). 

{). Vaideliaka ( born of Bralimani mother and Vai.s'ya 
fatlier ). 

10. Ratliakara ( born of Karani mother and Mahishya 
fatlier ). 

IVlten the list is properly examined it becomes evident 
that the 8 >-ca,lle 1 mixed castes were originally ethnic, 
professional and political groups which were not I’avoiirahly 
looked upon hy the society. In spite of prohibitions intercasto 
marriages did take place in practice. So the Sinrtikaras 
threatened dire conse quences and relegated the progeny horn 
of such marriages to the status of communities ajid groups 
whioh were not occupying onviahle positions in the society. 
The theory of Variia-saiiikara based upon mixed marriages 
is ethnologioally and sociological unter>ahle, Amarasimha 
was repeating Manu traditionally. 

7. The .Anitajas or Peoples living on the bobubk of settled 
Society. 

In the literary works of Kalidasa and in the lexicon of 
Araarasinha tln-re is no direct reference to tlu! existence of 
untouchahility or invisibility hut certain groups of peoph; 
are mentioned, which were not fully assimilated in the 
society and were still living either socially or geographically 
on the outskirts of cultured linbitations, and wliiob were 
afterwards known as ‘antyajas* or untouchables. The Amara- 
kosha^ gives the following variants of the ChaudalaSj which 

!• The Amarakosha II. 10- 19-20- 


21 
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wore really speaking various groups of people classified with 
them : Chandllla, Plava, Mataiiga, Divakirti, Janangama, 
Nisliada, ^vapacha, Antevasi, Cliandala and Pukkasa. To 
tliese are added tlie ethnic groups and foreigners like the 
Kiratns, tlio ^aharas, the Piilindas and tlie MIecliohhas, The 
Raghuvajhsa^ mentions Svagurika ( possessing packs of 
hunting dogs ), VSgurika ( one who liunts with nets ) and 
dasyu ( robbers ) as living in forests away from tlie settled 
society. Kalidasa also mentions tlie Gandliarvas, the Kinnaras, 
tlie Kii'iltas, the Yakshas etc. as outlandish peoples, most pro¬ 
bably occupying the Jlimalayan regions. He further refers to 
the Mh^chchhas, the Yavanas, the Parasikas, the Hunas etc. 
who Were obviously the foreigners living in the countries 
bordering on the N. W. frontiers of India. The mythical 
peoples like the Nagas also figure in the works of Kalidasa, 
who were undoubtedly human beings socially connected 
with settled groups of Indian people.“ 

8. Thk PoxTii Askamas. 

Polio wing the tradition preserved in the Dharmastitras 
and the Srartis the contemporary works and also the later 
works dealing with the biography of Vikramaditya refer to 
the institution of Asrama. The Amarakosha* mentions the 
four Asramas as follows, into which the life of an individual 
was horizontally divided 

1. Brahmaoharya. 3. Vanaprastha. 

2. Grhi. 4. Bhikshu. 

The four Asramas were really speaking the four success¬ 
ive stages in the life of an individual. The Asrama was so 
called because—(1) either the people find relief in it or (2) the 
people put all-round labour in it for the observance of their 
duties.'* 

1. IX. 53. 

2- The Faghu. XVI. 

3. II. 7. 3. 

4. 5t I JTjr (I 

Bhaouji Dikshita on the Amara* II* 7-3. 
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The first As'rama Brahmaobarya started, when, after tl»o 
initiation oeremouiee, tlie pupil was led to tiie teacher for 
learning and discipline.* The pupilspent the precious sixteen 
years of his early life with his teacher and permitted by him 
returned home witii the intention of entering the st oond 
stage of life.'"* Generally the ordinary children had to go to 
tiio place of the teacher, but very often the roj al children 
were taught at their own places by efficient and respectable 
teachers employed by their parents-’, for instance, Vikrama- 
ditya was educated at his own place.’ 

In the second stage of his life one became a Grhi ( pos¬ 
sessing a homo ). This stage was regarded as the basis and 
the centre of social life and every individual under normal 
ooudilions was expected to enter it. The second stage was 
regarded as capable of service to all.-'’ In this Asraiuu the 
householder had to free himself from Three Debts. “That 
king liaving freed himself from the debts due to the sages, 
gods and manes by means of the study of sacred books, 
performance of the sacrificial ceremonies and by recreating 
children, shone like hot-rayed luminaj-y ( the sun ) freed 
from fiis misty circle,”" The exceptions to this common rule 
were only a very few persons who were either actuated by 
the urge of intense renunciation or were physically invalid. 
The rise and spread of Jainism and Buddhism, however, 
rendered a serious threat to this mode of graduated life and 
the number of exceptions shot up. The notable instances 
are tiiose of Kalaka and Sarasvati, who were so closely 
oonaocted with the history of Vikramiiditya. 

According to the Asrama system the householder after 
spending tlie life of acquisition, enjoyment and social service 

1. 1 Raghu III. 29- 

2. Ibid. V. 20-21. 

3. Ibid. III. 29. 

4* The Kathasarit. XVIII. I. 

5. § : Raghu. V. in. 

6- Ibid VIII. 30. 
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for about twerityfive years entered the third stage of his life 
called Variaprastlia, a life of partial retirement, led in the 

retreats of neiglibourring forests. “Ragbu_having greeted 

him ( his son ), who liad oorne back a victor, united to a 
wortliy wife and having devolved the cares of the family on 
him became eager to lead a peaceful life ; for when there is 
one al)le to bear the yoke of tlie family, tlie descendants of 
th (5 solar race do no longer cling to home.”* Tlie Kuthasarit- 
sagara also narrates tliat ]\Tahendiaditya, the father of Vikra- 
miiditya, alter liaving installed his son on the throne retired 
for a peaoi ful lii'<*.3 But, liow far this partial retirement 
from homo was common it is difficult to say. Jainism and 
Buddhism encouraged ivtirement from life any time one felt 
urge for it without compulsorily undiTgoing tlie stage of a 
household*'!*. So, there occur<‘d a large number of oases 
of jiremature n'tirement. 

The fourth stage of lifi* according to tlie Araarakosha 
was f h.it of ‘Bliikslni.’ 'riio ovord ohvi* usiy indicates the 
intlu'-nea' of Buddhism. Tn tiiis Xsratna, om; abandoned all 
worldly aitachments and became a wanderer living upon 
doles,” entirely devoted to the spiritual jiursuit. “Then 
Bagliu s‘’,( iiig his sou firmly est'ihlislied among his subjects 
became indilTerent even to lieavenly objects of senses peris- 
liahh'hy notiire, in eonsoquonce of his knowledge ofthe soul.’’'* 
Kalid.asa, fu- thcr tells us that the King put on the garments 
of the horks of trees and practised utter renunoiation.® The 
cases o! Bluksiiuhood or Sanyasa taken here are mostly from 
the ruling Kshattriya class and the Dliarmasastrio books 
require the Brahmanas to enter it as a rule. But the institution 
is not found associated with the people in general. The 
Bbikslius in the Buddbist and the Jain Samgbas, though not 

1. Raghu, Vll, 71, “ 

2. XVIH, 1, 60. 

3- l Bhanuji Dikshit on the Amarakosha, Vlh 2. 2. 

4. Raghu VIIT, 10 ; XIX, 2, 

5. Ibid, VIII, 16, 
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followinsj the orthodox Asrutna system, increased (he number 
of wanderers and ascetics. 

9. This Institution of MAiutiAais. 

In I he works contemporary of Vikrama Jitya marriage 
was recognized as a fundamental institution in society and 
all persons under normal conditions were expected to enter 
it. Arnarasiihlia* calls marriage by various nanu's—viAaha, 
parinaya, udvaha, upayarna and panipidana. Various 
types of marriage as defined in the .Dbarmasutx'as and tlie 
Smrtis, except Daiva and Arsha, are mentioned in the 
literary works. 'I’he most prevalent type, however, was 
Brahma, luuhu' which the parents of the bride invited the 
birdegroom and liis party and offered to the groom the fully 
decorated girl according to the Vedio rites. Tlie most typical 
instance of it is described by Kalidasa in the form of Parvati’s 
marriage with Siva.^ The Prajapatya type of marriage, 
according to wiiich hotli the husband and the wife had equal 
riglits in Dharma, Artha and Kama { Religious ceremonies, 
Property and Ihijoyment ) is also mentioned.® Th« type of 
marriage known as Asura, in tlie arrangement of wliich the 
guardian of tlie girl accepted bride-money, is alluded to, but 
at the same time it i.s characterized as tormenting the 
consoionce of the man wlio received bride-money.^ 'I'be 
Gandharva typo of marriage was generally fashionable among 
the Kshattriyas who represented the most free element in 
the society.® Under this type the parthis out of mutual 
attraction and a fit of passion, without taking the consent of 
the guardians or relations, consummated the marriage with¬ 
out Vedio rites. Marriages thus oontraoted were not very 
happy, as lust, a very fickle element in life, formed the basis 

1- The Amarakosha, II- 7- 56- 57- 

2- The Kumar, VII 

3- Raghu. 

4. f l Ibid- XI- 38- 

3. Sakuntala, III- 20- 
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of them. The ouse of ^ukuntalE fully illustrates it. The 
iustanoes of the last two types of marriages, the Rakshasa 
and the Paisaoha are found in the Kathilsaritsagara and the 
Jain Nihandlias dealing with the life of Vikramadityo, 
wherein the girls are described as being foicibly taken away 
against the wishes of their guardians and the wishes of their 
own. We also come across the oases where the girls were 
kidna])ped and ravished while asleep or intoxicated.^ As 
regards the respective merits and importance of the different 
typeeSj the Brahma and the Prajapatya were highly respect¬ 
able ; tlie Asura and the Gandharva were tolerated but not 
favoured; tlie last two wore condemned but legalised, because 
due to tlie social sensitiveness regarding the purity of sex, 
the ravished girls would not be acceptable to any body else 
than the ravishers. 

Among the Kshattriyas, specially the ruling families, 
the customs of Svayaihvara ( the bride selecting her husband 
out of her free; will in the assembly of suitors, aT)d Prana- 
marriage ( the bride-groom marryinir the bride after fullilling 
certain conditions ) were current. The Dharmasastras do not 
refer to those customs but they are described in the works of 
Kiilidasa. The marriage of Indumati^ falls under the first 
and that of Sita'* under the secotul custom. But both the 
customs were working under certain limitations ; bc^fore 
actual marriage, the eligibility of the suitor or the corapetet- 
or to marrying tlie bride was considered. The reason why 
the customs art' not mentioned in the Dharmasastras is that 
under both tin! customs the marriages were solemnized accor¬ 
ding to the Brahma type and the jmrpose of Dharma was 
served thereby. 

There were certain limitations on the arrangement of 
marriage. Marriages were mostly contracted in the same 
Varna but outside the Gotra and Pinda, Exceptions to the 

1, The Kaihasarittagara, XVIII 2 ; Puratana-Frat andha-Sanigraha- 

2- Raghu. VI- 

3- Ibid, XI- 38 fi- 
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first lirnitiitioa were still possible. 'I'liere are iristanoes of 
inter-casto ( Asavarna ) marriu''cs, specially betvFoon the first 
two Varnas, tiie Bralimaiias and the Kshattriyas. Kalidasa 
describes with a sense of approval the marriage of Aguimitra 
( a Brahmana ) witli Malavika ( a Kshattriya and the 
Marriage of Dnshyanta ( a Kshattriya ) witli ^akuutala ( the 
fosterdaughter of a Brahmana ),* though iu the second case 
he refers to some mental Ijitch on the part of Dusiij^anta. It 
seems tliat Anuloma marriage ( marriage b;dpWeen the bride¬ 
groom of the upper Varna with the bride of the lower Varna) 
was still favoured, but Fratiloma marriage (marriage bctwe<m 
the bridegroom of the lower Varna with the bride of tlie 
Upper A^avna ) was not likcnl tliougli tolerati'd. The second 
limitation was generally respected, as no exceptions to it are 
mentioned. Homo of tlu! Buddhist republican tribes, like the 
Siikyasof northern India, which contracted sagotra marriages, 
were weakemul politically and socially and they were coming 
again under Bralimanical discipline. 

In almost all the cast's of marriage described iu the 
literary works the parties were grown-up and they could 
exercise their descrition and influence in the settlement of 
marriage. It was tliought desirable that girls should be 
guided by the advice and choice of their parents and guard- 
iansi “Royalty, though deeply in love with the prince who 
had received 'education in due course from his tutors, and 
who now appeared more handsome by reasons of his budding 
youtlj, did wait for her master's consent likea patient daught¬ 
er waiting for that of her father.’^** The opinion of the 
mother in this matter was considered more decisive than that 
of the father, though she generally followed the advice of 
her husband.^ In the cases of love-marriage, which were 
exceptional, the guardians were not consulted and their 

1- The MalavikaRnimitra* 

2‘ The Raghuvamsa* 

8. fqgnwspt®^ i Raghu V- 38 - 

4. | Kumar, VI, 85, 86. 
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udvice was not solicited, though they tiioght it often wise to 
accord their consenf, hi'cause such m;irriiig<'S were already 
oousummated and tlie refusal of the consent was of no avail. 
Kauva, the foster-father of ^aldintala, liiglily approved of 
the Gandharva marriage between her and Dushyanta.^ 

Irrespective of tlie methods of 'contracting marriaga , it 
was tlioiiglit necessary, at least desirable, that every type 
of marriage .should undergo nuptial cei*emonies, so that 
it may receive the religious and social s:inction. The 
descri[)tion of IJma’s marriage by Kalidasa in his Kiimara- 
saiiihhava" retbets tlie usual proccalure adopted in tlie 
arrangement and tlie performance of marriage. Kirstofall 
an auspicious day ( Vaivaliiki tithi ) was tixi'd. The liouso of 
the f.itlier of tlie bride and its surroundings were well decor¬ 
at'd. Oil the day of marriage the jierson of the bride was 
profiigcly adorned. She underwent tlii^ Mangala-Snlina 
(Aiespioious Bath) and was seated on the Kautuka-vedi whore 
furtlier decorations were finished, 'I'o her wrist an auspicious 
thread made of wool cailml Kautuka-liastasutra was fastened 
by her mother. The bride-groom with a grand marriage 
party arrived at tlie iionse of tin; bride’s father through a 
long marriage procession witrie.s.sed by tlii' eager neighbours 
aud relations of the father of tlii! bride. The marriage jiarty 
was duly received and tlu* bride-groom w'as ofi'ered presents. 
The nuptials were performed before the sacred fire under the 
supervision of the family priest The two main items of the 
marriage ceremonies were Pani-gr iiiana ( Grasping of Hand ), 
symbolizing the responsibility of tlie hushaiid regarding the 
maintenance of the wife and Agni-pradaksliiua ( Circumabu- 
latioii round Pire ) indicating the ciu'emonies being witnessed 
by Pire, the jiermaneiit sacramental element in the ceremo¬ 
nies. At the end of tlie ceremonies tlio bride and the bride¬ 
groom received blessings aud presents from the elders and 
and the relatives. In a cliariot the bride-groom came back 

!• SakniitaU, lit- 

2- VI and VII- 
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to his<ova place with the bride and suitable dowry.* They 
had a happy honey>moon for several months after the com* 
pletion of the oeremonies. 

Marriage in the common people was generally monogam* 
ous. No trace of promiscuity or polyandry is found. But 
Among the ruling arid wealthy families polygamy was widely 
ourreiit. No stigma was attaolied to a polygamous man, 
though the first wives resented the arrival of oo-wivesr “The 
king has began to love Malavika immensely, but in order to 
respect the feelings of the queen DharunikS, he kept himself 
aloof.”* Many kings used to maintain big harems peopled 
by the ohoioest maidens of their age.* Even in the Antu^pura 
( Zenana ) of Vikramaditya, according to the mediaeval auth* 
orities, there were a large number of beautiful women. 
Almost in every war he brought a new wife. The rich mer¬ 
chants us a rule kept many wives. “If he was wealthy, he 
must Lave had many wives.”* Kalidasa refers, however, to 
honourable exceptions to polygamy, among wealthy and 
aristocratic classes, in his creations of Aja* and Bama.* Aja’s 
mourning on the death of his wife Indumati is proverbial. 
Bama refused to accept a second wife at the time of the Horse- 
sacrifice and he had only an image of Sitaas his companion. 
Though the society tolerated polygamy, the ideal marriage 
conceived by the poets was monogamous. 

The Ideal of Married Life. 

The ideal of married life was perfect harmony between 
the husband and the wife in the matters of Dharma, Artlia 
and KSma and absolute fidelity to each other. The married 
life, however, was not always a life of happiness and comforts; 
it was essentially a life of responsibility, very often a life of 
1. I Raghu, VII, 32. 

2 ‘ The Malavikagnimitra, III. ; Shak* Act- VI- 
3. ffirehtfihnw; i Raghu- XVIII. 53- 

4- Shak-VI. 

5- Raghu VIII-52- 
6. Raghu XV- 
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sufferings and tribulations. In the observance of this ideal 
the husband was sometimes found slack, but the wife gene¬ 
rally was devoted to this ideal. Kdlidasa pictures his female 
characters, specially his heroines, as the very image of love, 
sacrifice and even self-efacement. BSma, while discharging 
his kingly obligations, treated Sita rather strictly and exiled 
her in the advanced stage of pregnancy. Sitfi on her own 
part, without any grudge towards her liusband, uttered the 
following words, an unrivalled expression of wifely sentiment; 
**Thus circumstanced as I am, I shall after the birth of the 
child so try to practise asceticism with my eyes fixed at the 
sun, that in the next life I may have you my husband with¬ 
out separation.*'^ BSma, though a stern king, was full of 
sentiment for his wife, when the words of Sita were conveyed 
to him through Lakshmana ‘^his eyes became full of tears 
and he began to drop them, as the full moon 'of the month of 
Fausha pours dews.”’* The duties of an ideal wife are given 
by Kalidasa in the following words: “Honour thy elders. Be 
n loving friend to your co-wives. Should thy husband treat 
you with harshness, thou must never be harsh in return. Be 
courteous to thy menials. Be not puffed up when fortuno 
smiles. Thus to thy husband’s house those shall prove a 
blessing and not a curse.”” The ideal married life must bo 
fruitful. Children were welcomed in the homo and they were 
brought up and educated with tender affections. That man 
was really regarded blessed, whose body was besmeared with 
fiust brought by children while playing in his lap.'* 

10. Thk Status of Woman in Sooibty. 

The following variants of 'Woman* given by Amaraf- 
siitilia* show how she was viewed by tlie society < 

1. sjiV CUT ^ wnf il w | Raghu. XIV. 6. 

2. c»|y uu: wfw i Raghu. XIV- 84. 

3. Shak. IV. 

4. wf i Shak. VII. 17. 

5* Amarakosha, TI* 6* 2-4. 
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1. Strl ( capable of producing children ) 

2. Toshit ( seryiceable ) 

3. AbalS ( having a little strength ) 

{ 4. Yosha ( loving ) 

6. Narl ( belonging to man ) 

6. Simantini ( having long hairs ) 

7. Vadhu ( enduring ) 

8. Fratipa-darsini ( looking indirectly ) 

9. Yaina ( pouring love ) 

10. Yanita ( with rising passions ) 

11. Mahila ( respectable) 

12. Ahgana ( possessing good limbs ) 

13. Bhiru ( timid ) 

14. KSmiiii ( having excessive desire ) 

16. YSmadochana ( having passion in her eyes ) 

1C. Framuda ( full of intoxication ) 

17. Manini ( proud ) 

18. Kanta ( pleasant) 

19. Lalaoa ( fondled ) 

20. Nitaml>ini ( having big hips ) 

21. Sundarl ( beautiful) 

22. Bamani (enjoyable ) 

23. BamS ( pleasing ) 

24. EopanS ( given to anger) 

25. BhaminI ( showing anger ) 

26. YararohS ( possessing big hips ) 

27. Mattakas'inI ( shining while drunk ) 

28. Uttama ( the best ) 

29. Yaravarnini ( having pleasant complexion).^ 

The conception of ‘woman’, as suggested by the words 
used for her, is racial, physical, aesthetic and erotic. The 

w vr wr ll quoted by Bhanuji Dikshit* 

in his gloss on the Amarakosha* I have followed Bhanuji in trans¬ 
lating the variants of 'woman* into English* 
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■words had been in use since long and they were based on the 
primitive sexual distinction of woman, though they survived 
in tliis age and were employed without due regard to their 
original meaning. If we study the literary works of this 
period, we find that woman figured in a wider field of life 
besides her primitive and elemental scope. 

As revealed by the works of Kalidasa woman enjoyed a 
high status in society. She as a daughter was fondled aff^ct- 
ionat(5ly in the family and brought up and educated byj the 
parents witli care, though witli a sad feeling tliat siie was 
only an obligation and tliat one day she was to be given away. 
■" A daugliter is a loan, a precious jewel lent to parents till 
her husband claims her. And noW that to her riglitful lord 
and master I have delivered her, my burdened soul is lighten¬ 
ed and I seem to breathe more freely.She was supposed 
to be under the tutelage of her guardians, yet she had the 
freedom of movement and enjoyed the right of choice in 
selecting her life-mate, S[)eoially in svayamvara and the Gan- 
dharva typo of marriage. 

As a wife she was the misires.s of the family, though 
l<!gally slie was dependent upon her husband. “In sooth I 
am the lord of the earth only in name while my love fettered 
by deep emotions is centred only in thee.”® The husband held 
the wife in a very high esteem. Aja, while bemoaning the 
death of Indumati, says, “Thou wert my only wife, thou 
my counsellor, thou my companion in solitude, my beloved 
pupil in fine arts ; ’in short, by taking thee away, say, what 
things of mine has not death, 'averse to pity, robbed me of.”* 
The wife was a constant companion of her husband in the 
performance of Dharma, Artha and Kama, where she enjoyed 
equal rights. In the performance of religious duties her 

1. wdf % nrwo ww i 

siml wuni firov wwl fTfsarmn ii shak- iv- 22- 

2. Raghu. Vlfl. 52. 

3. Ibid.VllI.67. 
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presence was so indispensable by the side of her husband tbak 
in heT absence some substitute of ber must be provided* 
When Eama performed the As'vamedha sacrifice in the absence 
of Sita he had a golden image of her by his side,^ As regards 
the marriage of a daughter her opinion was regarded superior 
to that of her husband. 

Tlie moment a woman became mother her value was 
raised in the eyes of people. As a mother she was always an 
object of honour and adoration. So far as respect was concern* 
ed the mother had a precedenoe over the father also. When 
llama returned from Lanka to Ayodhya his first act 
was to appraoach liis mothers and pay affectionate rcjspeot to 
them.* In his all biographical narratives Vikramaditya is 
described as greatly devoted to his mother,'* 

The literary works throw suflioient light on the religious 
and social status of a woman in the society, but we do not 
have any clear idea of her economic status from them. She 
certainly brought adequate Aharani® ( dowry and presents ) 
from her father at the time of ber marriage, which formed 
the main part of ber Stridbtina ( the Property of Woman ), 
but what were her rights in the property of her . husband it 
is difficult to say in the absence of suffioient evidences. There 
is one scene in the Abhijnana ^akuntiila® of Kalidasa which 
reflects the status of a woman regarding her right to the 
property owned by her husband : 

The king says: ‘What! Has the sea>merohant Dhanamitra 
perished in a ship-wreck \ The poor man had no issue. The 
minister writes that his entire property is to be forfeited to 
the state. Wbat a calamity is it to be without an issue 1 Yetra* 

l. Raghu. XIV. 87. 

2" Kumara VI. 85. 

3. Raghu. XIV. 

4. Vikramarka-sattvaprabandhasamgraba. 

5. Raghu. VII. 32. 

6* VI. after verse 22 . 
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rati, the wealthy merchant must have a number of wiTes. It 
should be ascertained whether any one of them is pregnant, x 
X X The child in the womb is entitled to inherit tbe^ 
ancestral property.” 

The above passage indicates that the wife could not 
inherit the property of her husband, though some provision 
was made by tlie state for her maintenance. The latter possi* 
bility is suggested by the announcement of the king: ‘‘It is 
immaterial whether one has got an issue or not. It should 
be proclaimed that Dushyanta (the king) is the kith and kin> 
of those, who have lost their ( natural ) kith and kin, except' 
iug the wicked,” The forfeiture of property to the state 
even when tlie wife survived the husband, shows that 
woman, as an independent individual could not own a 
property and the state exercised a kind of primitive socialism 
and would not allow the property of a man travel to his 
distant relatives. The economic disability of woman is 
obvious. 

As regards the freedom of making a choice and the 
freedom of movement woman enjoyed them to a great extent. 
She could not be forced to marry and she could lead a cole- 
bate ascetic life, if she so decided. Under the Brahmanical 
system of life she was required, however, to live in hermitages 
under the supervision of distinguished sages. The As'rama of 
Kanva described by Kalidasa hud a number of oelebate 
female members.’ Under the influence of Buddhism a large 
number of women became Bhikshunis or Thoris and could 
move out freely. This freedom of movement was not oonflned 
to a few Parivrajikas, Bhikshunis or the daughters of forest* 

<1 tvelling sagos, but it was shared by queens, matrons and 
housewives.* Yet certain amount of privacy was observed 
by women. The Buddhist nuns hud an establisliment separate 
from that of the monks. The works of Kalidasa refer to the 

1. SaU. T. IT. VTI- 

2. The Malavikagnimitra- 
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^avarodbanas* and the ‘anta^puras.’ of the kings and wealthy 
persons.^ These words, however, do not prove the existence 
- of the Furda system in the current sense of the term, which 
mean the covering of tlie bodies of women from the sight of 
peo|>le. They simply mean the inner apartments of aristo* 
oratio women well proteted and well guarded, Even this 
partial seclusion of women was not universal and it was 
limited to only aristocratic families. There was also no com' 
pulsary custom of Sati prevalent in the days of Yikramaditya. 
We come across many widows, who survived the deaths of 
their husbands.* Some women, no doubt, perished on the 
funeral pyre of tiieir husbands, but many would not do so. 
Pregnant women, as a rule, were prohibited from becoming 
Satis.® The case of Rati as given in the Kumfira-sambhava® 
is worth consideration. While pouring the following sent! 
ments slie appears to be very anxious to follow her burnt 
husband Kama : “That the moonlight goes with the moon ; 
the lightning is dissolved with the cloud and tlie women go 
the way of their husbands is understood by even those of 
little sense.'* But she herself was consold and persuaded from 
burning herself. From her words, however, it seems that the 
custom of Sati was not dead. It is just possible that the 
custom of Sati was fairly common among the republican 
people of Rajputana and Central India. The Greeks had 
observed the existence of this custom among the ancestors of 
these people a few centuries earlier in the Punjab.® 


1. Raghu. 1. 32 ; IV- 68 ; XVI- 25. 58. 71 : Kumara. VII- 12. 
2- Kumara- IV- 1- 
3. Raghu. .KIX- 56- 

4- IV- 33 

5- Mac Crindle, A. 1-1- p- 367* 



Chaptbr X. 

RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 

1 . Intuoduotort. 

In the first century B. C. the three main religions of 
India—Vedie religion, Jainism and Buddhism-had been living 
together well nigh for the past five hundred 'years and had 
influenced one another by way of re-uotion and synthesis. 
They possessed a number of common features, though they 
preserved their independent entities. For the sake of 
oonyenience tliese religions will be dealt with separately and 
their salient aspects will be brouglit out. 

2. ViDio Bbliqion. 

After the fall of the Mauryas, who were the patrons of 
Buddhism and Jainism, the two heterodox and reformist 
religious moyements, the Brahmanical dungas reyiyed Yedic 
religion with its pantheon, theology and ritualism. In contrast 
to the republican people of northern India who had them* 
selyessuccumed to the influence of Yedic religion the republics 
of Rajputana and Central India were Brahmanical in their 
faith and worship and the Yedic reyiyal continued during 
the period of Yikramaditya also. As a mutter of fact the yery 
conception of Dharma (religion ) was that of Mimamga: 
*‘Bharma is that which is done in accordance with the instru* 
ctions giyeu in the Yeda.^’^ In the contemporary works 
there are frequent references to Yedic gods and Yedic rituals. 
The following Yedio gods are often mentioned : Indra, Yarn* 
na, Agni, Yishnu, Aditya, Soma, Parusha, PrajSpati, l^iya, 

3. t Amarakosha. !• 2« o* 
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Biudra, Tama, YSyu. They were iuvited ou various saoridoiul 
oooasions and their blessings were sought. The method of 
worshipping these gods was mainly twofold—(1) Prayer and 
(2) 8aorifioe. Different types of prayers were offered,^oontain- 
ing requests to gods for conferring the good tilings of life 
upon the devotees. Indra w«s still associated witli rains. 
'*May Indra cause profuse rains for the people and you many 
propitiate the wielder of the thunderbolt (Indra) with 
extensive sacrifices.”* Different types of prayers were offered 
to different Vedio gods. As regards sacrifices they appear 
to be very common and the Raglmvamsa describes the Brah¬ 
mans constantly engaged in them under the patronage of the 
state: “They (the royal couple ) reverently accepted the 
efficacious blessings after receiving the offerings of arghya of 
sacrificers in villages wiiich were previously granted to them 
by themselves and whioli were conspicuous with their saorific- 
iai posts.”* We are further told, “With the sacrificial 
posts erected on the banks, propels her waters by the capital 
of Ayodhya, the waters which are made more holy ( than 
before ) by Ikshvaku kings who entered into them for the 
sacred oblations necessary for the Asvamedha sacrifices.’** 
liong drawn sacrifices are also referred to. “She is at present 
staying in neiher regions, the gates of which are closed by 
serpents with a view to supply ghee to Prachetas engaged in 
a long continued satra (sacrifice).''* The rulers performed 
special political sacrifices like Asvamedha®, Vis'vajifc and 
Rajasuya,® which were symbolic of paramountoy in the 
country. The compulsory ’ domestic rituals to be performed 

1. vrraJtut; 

—Shak-VTI 35- 

2. I. 44. 

3. Ibid. XI. 17. 

4* Rasfhu. 1. 8n. 

5* Ibid- XV. 58 ff ; the Malavikagnimitra 

6- Ibid. V. 1. 
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by householders included the daily PaSoIia-mahayajSas*— 
Brahma-yajSa ( study of saorod books), DevayajSas ( saori* 
floes to gods ), PitryajSa ( offerings to manes); AtithiyajSas 
(entertaining guests) and Blititayajuas (offerings to creatures)— 
and the Samskaras,®—Jatakarma, (birth ceremonies), NSmu- 
karana ( naming ceremonies ), Ohaula (Tonsure), Upanayana 
( Initiation ), Samavartana ( Pinishing tlie Study ), ViySha 
( Marriage ) and Antyeshti ( Punerals ). I^raddhas to the 
manes were also regularly offered.® Kamya (optional ) 
saorifioes like Putroshti ( saorifloe for obtaining a sou) were 
sometimes performed.^ The revitalised Vedic religion first 
under the patronage of tlie ^ungas and later under the Bral- 
manical republican states gathered momentum and was still a 
living force. This fact is further evidenced by the Nandsa 
Tupa inscriptions of the third century a. d. According to 
this inscription the Malavas performed, even so late, the rare 
Bkashashti saorifloe for the happiness of the people.® 

3. New Tendencies in the Vedio Keligion. 

Though the Vedio religion was revived and revitalised, 
it could not prevent the rise of new tendencies stimulated 
by new religious thoughts and beliefs which were influencing 
it from different quarters. Consequently, the Vedio religion 
entered a phase of transformation and developed many new 
features. The Vedio pautUoon underwent a change. The 
great human personalities of MahSvira and Buddha helped 
the completion of the Brahmanioal personification of God, 
gods and goddesses, facilitated the birth -of the full-fledged 
conception of Avataravada (Be-inoarnation of God ) and 
even encouraged ithe worship of deities and divine beings in 
human forms. Brahmanism took full advantage of this 
situation and effected a new synthesis in the religious history 

!• Ragbu- II* 15, 

2. Ibid* X. 78; XV, 31 ; X, 4, 

3 , Ibid, I. 68 ff. 

4- Ibid. 

5. Ep. lud. Vol, XXVII* 
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of India. Under Vedio iuflueuoe God or gods were the objects 
of worship ; under ,Jain and Uuddlust iufluenoe muu became 
the object of adoration ; under the present synthesis God-in- 
man became the object of devotion. 

The Vedio gods and '^goddesses assumed now names and 
new sliapes. We give below only a few illustrations. Indra, 
the great Vedio god, is given the following names* with 
different conceptions and associations : 


1. 

Indra. 

18. 

Vasava. 

2. 

Marutvan. 

19. 

Vrtrahan. 

3. 

MaghavS, 

20. 

Vrshan. 

4. 

Vidauja. 

21. 

VSstoshpati. 

6. 

Pakas'asaiia. 

22. 

Surapati. 

6. 

Vrddha-srava. 

23, 

Balarati. 

7. 

dunasira. 

24. 

^acliipati. 

8. 

PuraliQta. 

25. 

Jambliubhediti. 

9. 

Purandara. 

25. 

Harihaya. 

10. 

Jishnu. 

27. 

Svarat. 

11. 

Lekharshabha. 

28. 

NamuoViisudana. 

12. 

^akra. 

29. 

Saihkrandana. 

13. 

datamanyu 

30. 

Dnschyavana* 

14. 

Divaspati. 

31. 

Turashat. 

15. Sutraman. 

32. 

Meghavaliana. 

16. 

Gotrabhid. 

33. 

Akhandala. 

17. 

Vajrin. 

34. 

Sah.'israksha. 
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Indra’s wife Indrani, who was a mere oonooptj n.ssumed 
a form and two other names ^achi and Fuloinaja.® The 
capital of Indra AmarSvatij his horses Uohcliais'ravab ; his 
charioteer Matali; his garden Nandaria ; liis palace Vaijayanta; 
his sons Jayanta and Pakas'asani; hi.s cl^p? ants Airavata, 
AbhramatanKa, Airavana and Abhramuvallabha; his thunder- 
bolts Hraclini, Vajra, Kulis'a, Bhidura, Pavi, Satakoti, Svaru, 

!• The Amarkosha, !• 1- 44-47- 
2 Ibid. I. I. 64- 
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damba, Dumblioli and Asuni; bis oars VyomaySna and 
Yimana ; bis assembly Sudbarma or Devasabba are ail con¬ 
cretely conceived. 

Other Vedio gods Varuna’ , Agni,® Visnu,® Siva* 
Yama/ Vayu,® Brahma’ etc. are also transformed and 
variously retiamed. Besides the process of transformation 
there was the process of creation and addition also. A large 
number of new gods and goddesses appeared on the scene. 
Balarama, Kama, Laksbmi, Parvati, Ganesa, Skanda, 
Kubera etc. played important part in the new pantheon.” 
Semi-gods and semigoddesses figured prominently, as, 
Kinnari, Gandharva, Vidyadhara, Yaksba, Garuda.® Apsara, 
Vanadeva etc. People believed in the existence of Raksbasa, 
vampires, and various kinds of evil spirits.'® 

With tlie development of new features in the pantheon 
new metliods of worship and new devices for achieving reli¬ 
gious merits were introduced. When tlie full personification 
of gods was effected, idol-worship became popular. An idol 
was calbul Pratimana, Pratibirnha, Pratima, Pratiyatana, 
Praticlihava.Pratikrti, Arclia andPratinidhi." 'I'he idols were 
enshrined in temples known as Niketana,'® Devayatana*”, 
Devalaya eto,^^ The temple priest was called Devala'® and 
his statns in sooietv ivas that of a ^ndra, which show that 

1 The Amarakosha, I, 1- 48-51. 

2- Ibid-1. 18-23. 

3. Ibid- I- 1- 29. 

4- Ibid-T 1. 32-36- 

5 Ibid-I-1. 61-62- 

6- Ibid. I. 1. 64-66- 

7- Ibid- I- 1- 16-17- 

8- Ibid-1- 1- 

9- Ibid-1- 1-; Raghu- ; Kumara- • Shak. 

10 Ibid. 

11. The Amarakosha. 11* 10. 36 36. 

12 The Meghaduta, 

13 The Raghuvainsha* 

14 Ibid- 

15. The Amarakosha, II* 10” 
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'^hetc was still a prejudioe in favour of Vodio rituals and 
idol'Worsliip was looked down upon. Pilgrimage to sacred 
places and bathing in the sacred rivers became a common 
feature of religion. The Brahmanas were highly respected 
and charity to them was regarded meritorious.^ Cow became 
an object of respect and adoration and no price was thought 
to be too Ingli for protecting her from harm ® Self-torture 
and asceticism which had already been popularised by 
Jainism and Buddhism gained ground in the society.® Con¬ 
temporary literature refers to penances,* self-torture® and 
Yoga-practices.® 

4. Brahma-nioal Cults. 

The transformation of some of the Vedic conoe[)t8 and 
gods led to the foundation of certain cults in the Brahmunical 
religion. Upanishadio Brahman which was conceived as the 
ultimate reality and the basis of the universe, was transform¬ 
ed into Brahma the Creator. Vishnu who was ono of the 
aspects of the sun, and measured the entire sky with his long 
strides and whose abode was full of cows and honey, assumed 
the form of Vishnu, the Maintainor. The terrible Kudra of 
the Vedic period, who in course of time had become Siva, 
the Auspicious, combined both the aspects—destructive and 
creative—in him. In earlir times Brahma, Vishnu and ^iva 
were regarded as three aspects of the same reality and they 
formed the Trinity of Brahmanism. But during the century 
preceding the Christian era each of them formed a cult and 
his followers regarded him ns representing the reality entirely 
and invested him with all the powers and functions of God. 

(1) The Cult of Brahma. 

The cult of Brahma, on account of his subtle and 

1, The Malavikagnimitra, v. 3, 5, 

2, The Raghu. 1, 75, 84, 85 ; The Mala, IV- 

3, The Raghu, XHI, 38-41 

4- Ibid, 1, 56 ; The Kumar, V. 

5- Ibid, XV. 45. 

6. Ibid. 
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unexpeotaolular aotiyities, though not very popular was ia.v 
existence and he was known under the following names 


(«) 

Brahma. 

(k) 

Abjayoni. 

(b) 

Atmabliuli. 

(1) 

Druhina. 

(o) 

Surajyeshtha. 

(m) 

ViraSohi. 

(d) 

Parameslithi. 

(n) 

KamalSsana. 

(e) 

Fitamaha. 

(o) 

SrashtS. 

(0 

Hiranyagarblia. 

(P) 

Frajapati. 

(g) 

Lokesa. 

(q) 

VedhS. 

(b) 

Svayarabhuh. 

(r) 

Vi dhats . 

(i) 

Chaturanana. 

(s) 

Visvasrja. 

0) 

Dhata. 

(t) 

Vidhi.’ 


The first two names of Brahma refer to'his self-existence- 
the next three to his priority and of the rest the majority is 
symbolic of his creative faculty. His names Abjayoni and 
Kamalasana are mythological but they are indicative of a 
subtle process which was going on in religion. The lotus 
( abja or kamala ), from which Brahma was supposed to be 
born or on which he was sitting, emanated, according to 
mythology, from the navel of Vishnu. This picturesque 
mythological conception sliows how Vishnu was "^annexing 
the priority of Brahma and assimilating him .in his own self. 
Yet Brahma was retaining his powers and functions to a 
great extent, as it is evident from the following prayer contain¬ 
ed in the Kutnarasaiubhava,^ whioli was offered to him by. 
the assemblage of gods : 

“Salutation to you of three-fold nature, though re¬ 
maining one before the creation and assuming different forms 
for the sake of the division of gunas into'three—Sattva [light], 
Baja [activity] and Tamas [ Inertia ]. x x x You simply sing 

1. The Amarakosha, 1. 16-17- 

2. i 

*i#; ll, 4 , 6. 
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:your own greatness through throo states. You are the only 
oaQse of Oreation, Maintenance and Destruction....’* 

But it must be stated that BrahmS remained more or 
less conceptual and could not claim a large number of vot¬ 
aries in actual worship and devotion. 

<2) The Cult of Vishnu. 

The cult of Vishnu was far more vigorous than that of 
BrahmS and it attracted a large number of devotees. The 
existence of this cult was observed by the Greek ambassador 
Megasthones in the fourth century b. o. at Mathura, the birth¬ 
place of Krishna, which formed a great centre of Valshna- 
vism.* Prom here it was radiating to other parts of India. 
In the last quarter of the second century b. o, at Vidis'a ( ss 
modern Bhilsa in central India ), the second capital of the 
6ungas, Bhagavata (Vaishnava) religion was a popular faith. 
The Bfcsnagar Garuda-Pillar inscriptin informs us that, ‘the 
Garuda-staff of Vasudeva, God of gods, was erected by the 
BhSgavata HeliodoroSj the son of Dion, an ambassador from 
Antialkidos, the Greek king at TakshasilS, who had come to 
the court of the king BhSgnbbadra in the fourteenth year of 
his prosperous reign.’® The fact that foreigners like the 
Geeeks were embracing the cult of Vishnu is a positive proof 
of its vitality and popularity. The existence of Vaisnavism 
in Western India is evidenced* by the inscriptions of the 
SStavShanas which refer to the worship of VSsudeva and 
Saiiikarshana, the two members of the PSncharatra-Vyliha,* 

In the Amarkosha^ Vishnu is known by the following 
names which throw light on his various aspects t 

t. Mac Crindle : Ancient India as Described by Mcgaitbenes and 
Arrian pp-201-202 ; Bhandarkar. R. G-; Vaisnavi-in, Saivism 
and Minor Religious Systems, TV, part T, pp- 12-13. 

2. Ep. Ind. Vol X- App. P. 2 ; J- S- B-, LVT. 1. 77-78. 

3* Arch. Serv. West Ind. Vol V pp. 60, 86. 

4. 1. !• 18-23- 
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C) 

Vishnu 

(24) 

Fadmanabba 

(2) 

Narayana 

(25) 

Madhuripu 

(3) 

Kphna 

(26) 

VSsudeva 

(4) 

Vaikuntha 

(27) 

Traivikrama 

(6) 

Vistarasravas 

(28) 

Devakinandana 

(6) 

Damodara 

(29) 

dauri 

(7) 

Hrshikesa 

(30) 

6ripati 

(8) 

Kesava 

(31) 

Purusholtama 

(9) 

Madhava 

(32) 

Vanamalin 

(10) 

Svabhu 

(33) 

Balidlivamsin 

(11) 

Daityiiri 

(34) 

Kamsarati 

(12) 

Pundarikaksha 

(35) 

Adhokshaja 

(13) 

Govinda 

(36) 

Visvambhara 

(14) 

Garudadhvaja 

(37) 

Kaitahhajit 

(15) 

Pitarabara 

(38) 

Vidhu 

(16) 

Achyuta 

(39) 

Srivatsalauohhana 

(17) 

^ai'ugin 

(40) 

Pnrunapurusha 

(18) 

Visvukshema 

(41) 

Yajiisipurusha 

(19) 

Janardana 

(42) 

Narakautaka 

(20) 

Upendra 

(43) 

Julas'ayin 

(21) 

Indravajra 

(43) 

Visvariipa 

(22) 

Chakrapani 

(45) 

Mukunda 

(23) 

Chaturbhuja 

(46) 

Muramardana 


Tlie above list shows that by this time the identification of 
Vishnu with KrshnaVasudeva was oumpletoand he is endowed 
with a large number of monotheistic, historical and mytholo¬ 
gical attributes and epithets. Kalidasa also refers tothe'ooncept- 
ion of Vishnu in his works: “No sooner did they (gods) reach 
the ocean, Vishnu the primaeval spirit, awoke...The denizens 
of heaven saw him reclining on a seat made up of the serpent, 
and whose body was illuminated by the luminous jems on its 
expansive hoods; him who had his feet resting on the lap of 
the goddess Lakshmi seated as she was on a lotus eto.”^ The 
belief in the re-incarnation of Vishnu was fully ingrained in 
the mind of people a?id the poet reflects tlu! same in the 

1. The Kaghavamsha, X. 6-8- 
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following words : “Suoli as I am taking birtli as the son of 
Dasaratiia, I shall make the heap of his lotuslike heads a tit 
oLlatiou for the battletield with ray sharj) arrows,”^ 

One g«its puzzled at the fact that Kalidasa nowhere 
refers to actual Vishnu-worship in liis works as lie does to 
the existence of l^iva-worship. But a litile thought will 
easily explain tliis important omission. 'I'he personal religion 
of Kalidasa and that of his patron was Saivisrn ; Ujjayini, 
where Kalidasa lived mostly, unlike Vidisa which was a 
centre of Vaishnavism, was the centre of Saivisrn. Tlius his 
emotional set up and surroundings were not in favour of 
adequate attention to Vishnu-worship. Moreover, the 
particular re-inoarnation of Vishnu which appealed to Kali- 
dfrsa was Eurna, a fact which is suggested by his clioioe of 
Kfuna’s family as the subject of his great epic Rahguvamsa. 
Though Kama was recognized as an avatara of Vishnu, the 
cult of Rama-worship was not yet developed ; instead, the 
prevalent cult of worship was that of Krshna Vasudeva for 
which Kalidasa, perhaps, had no appetite and was satisfied 
with the old mythological conception of Vishnu as given 
above and did not worry about the actual worship of 
Vishnu. 

(3) The Cult of ^iva. 

The cult of Siva was fairly popular during this age. 
Amarasimha** gives the following names of Siva which are 
indicative of his various aspects x 


1. 

^ambliu. 

25. 

Kapaliibhrit. 

2. 

Isa. 

26. 

Vamadeva. 

3. 

I’asupati, 

27. 

Mahadeva. 

4,. 

Siva. 

28. 

Vii'U;'n.'<s:ha. 

6. 

6aii. 

29. 

Trilooliana. 

6. 

Mahesvara. 

30. 

Krsanuretas. 

• 

7. 

Is vara. 

31. 

Sarvajfia. 


1. Ibid. X. 44. 

2 - The Amarakosha 1* 1- 32*36. 
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8. Sarva. 

32. 

Dhurjati, 

9. IsSna, 

33. 

Nilalohita. 

10. Sankara. 

34. 

Hara. 

11, Chandrasekhara. 

36. 

Smarahara. 

12, BhUtcsa. 

36. 

Bharga. 

13. Khandaparsu. 

37. 

Tryambaka. 

14). Girlsa. 

38. 

1 ripurantaka. 

15. Giris'a. 

39. 

Gangadhara. 

16. Mrda. 

40. 

Andhakaripu. 

17. Mrtyunjaya. 

41. 

Kratudhvamsin. 

18. ]£rttiv5sa. 

42. 

Vrshabhadhvaja. 

19, Pinakin. 

48. 

Vyomakesa. 

20. Pramathadhipa. 

44. 

Bhava. 

21. Ugra, 

46. 

Bhlma. 

22. Kapardin. 

46. 

Sthanu. 

23. ^rikantha. 

47. 

Eudra. 

24). Sitikantha, 

48. 

Umapati. 


Prom tho list of diva’s names it can boeasily gathered that 
though he still retained some awkward features, his original 
terrible form was almost merged in his auspicious form ; he 
was the Lord of the universe but ho mostly used his power 
for the happiness and the peace of the world. This appears 
to be tho reason why he was getting more and more popular. 
Tlie names of Siva also suggest thal* he was being worshipped 
in his iconic form in temples....lli8 main emblems* were a 
matted lock of hair ( kaparda or jatajuta ), a bow ( pinaka or 
ajagave ), a trident (trisula), an axe ( khandaparasu ), a 
garland of skulls ( Kapalabhrt), an elephant hide etc. His 
body was besmeared with ashes (vibhtlti, bhbti or aisvarya).* 
He had a large number of attendants collectively called 
Framatha.^ The spouse of 6iva was Uina or PSrvati who 
was known by various names, as, Katyayaui, Gauri, KSli, 
Haimavuti, Isvari, Siva, Bhavani, Budrani, Sarvani, Sarva* 


I< Tha Amarakosha, I* !• 37 . 32,*36 

2. Ibid. I. 1. 38 

3. Ibid, 1, 1.37* 
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mangals, Aparna, Durga, Mrdani, Chandika, Arya, Daksba 
yani, GirijS etc.’ lILs oouvoyanoe was Nandi, t,lie great bull.** 
The sons of Siva Ganisa and Skanda also became important 
gods and bad tbeir cults of worship,® 

Ujjiiyinl was a great centre of Saivism. Kalidasa, the 
great poet of tJie age, wlio lived at Ujjayini and wlioso 
personal faith was Saivism, diverted the route of bis Cloud- 
Messenger and instructed liirn to v^sit the holy city of Ujjayi¬ 
ni and att(!nd the worsliip of Maiiakala ( ^iva ) tliere : 
“Thou reaching Maljakala at any other time ( than the 
evening ), thou shouldst stay ( wait ), O cloud, till the sun 
is lost to human eyes and when the evening worsliip of 6iv» 
is performed you should also attain the full merits of your 
thundering sound ( by offering it as a present ).”* The 
mediaeval Jain writers have recorded a repeated tradition 
that the father of Vikramaditya^ Gardabhilla, was a l^aivite 
and Vikramaditya himself followed his ancestral faith till 
lie was converted to Jainism by a Jain sage.® The popularity 
of ^aivism is also proved by other circumstantial evidences,* 
It was almost about the same time that the Cult of Pasupati 
( 6iva ) was founded by Lakulisa in LSta ( southern Gujrat) 
and it was spreading to the areas nearby. In the first century 
A. D., slightly later than the age of Vikramaditya, the 
prevalence of 6aivism is evidenced by a number of Kushana 
ooins, bearing the efigy of Siva with his familiar emblems.* 

The philosophical conception of 6iva us given by 
ElalidSsa is pantheistic, ^iva was believed to be himself all 
that exists, as well as the cause of all that is, and also raani- 

1. Ibid. M* 38-40- 

2- Ibid. I. 1. 43. 

3. Ibid. I. 1. 40-41. 

II Megh. I. 38. ^ , 

5. .Vide the Jaio Nibandhiw'. . . • . 

6. Fleet ; J- R. A. S.. 1907, p..419, > - , ■ 
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festing in various forms: “May Tsa ( Siva ), while pleased, 
protect you through his eight manifest forms—Water which 
was the first creation of tlie creator ; Fire which bears the 
oblations properly offered ( to gods ) ; the Sun and the Moou 
wbioii regulate time ; Sound, which is the object of audition 
and pervades the universe; the Earth wliich is the base for 
sowing tlie seeds of all creatures ; and Air through which the 
creatures live.’” 

6. J AIUISU. 

The history of Jainism in the first century B. o. is very 
vague and uncertain. But a century and a half earlier under 
Samprati, the greatest of the later Mauryas, who occupies 
the same place in Jainism us Asoka does in Buddhism, 
Jainism had a considerable progress and Ujjayini, the capital 
of Samprati, was a great centre of Jainistic activities. 
The 8ungas,* who were the champions of Vedio religion, seem 
to have upset the religious balance in Central India from 
their second capital at Vidisa. All available evidences show 
however', that Jainism lingered on in northern India and made 
good progress at least in Matliura, Avanti, Surashtra and 
Orissa. Some archaeological remains, sculptural and epigra- 
phical, found at Mathura and assigned to this period indicate 
that Jainism had a good following there.^ The cave sculpture 
at Udayagiri in Orissa, belonging to the same period, also 
testifies lo the flourishing condition of Jainism in that part 
of the country.* The Jain Nibandhasliave recorded a number 
of traditions which closely associate Jainism with Surashtra 
and Avanti in the first century B. o. The great Jain saints 
like KalakachSrya wandered in Surashtra and Avanti and 
taught Jainism to the people.^ Some of the Jain sources 
claim Vikramaditya as a convert to Jainism: “Then Siddha- 
sena DivSkara, in tJjjayini, having caused the breaking'of the 

l« Tho AbhiinanS'Shakuntala, !• 1. 

2. Ep- Ind. Vol X« App> pp. 1-26* 

3. V* A« Smith' History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylone, P> 84* 

4 - Tha Prabhavaka^harita. IV* 
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pballio symbol of Mahakala and the appearanoo of the image 
of PSrsvanatha enlightened Vikramaditya.”^ All foregoing 
evidcnees show that in the age of Vikramaditya Jainism was 
a living and active religion and it was influencing the life 
of people. 

The process of dividing Jainism into sects was also 
apace during this period. There was a long-standing differ¬ 
ence of ^)pinion in the followers of Jainism. The difference 
centred round the main point whether the monks should put 
on garments or not. The one section held that they could, 
the other was opposed to it. Ultimately the two sections 
developed into two sects within Jainism. The first was called 
^vetamhara ( putting on white garments ) and the second 
was known as Bigambara ( having directions only as their 
garments =■ discarding all garments ). A corollary to the 
main differeno(» on the point of garment was wliether women 
could be admitted to the order of Jain ascetics and wliether 
they could win release from the cycle of phenomenal world. 
'J’he l^vctambaras permitted women to become nuns and 
conceded them the right of attaining release; the Digambaras 
still refused women’s admission to the ascetic order and 
maintained th.nt women could not attain release until they 
are born as men as a reward of their good life. In SurSshtra 
the ^velambara sect of Jainism was well organized. We 
know from the Jain work PrabhSvaka-oharits* that KSlakS* 
ohSrya and his sister Sarasvati both joined the order of Jain 
ascetics and were moving about in Surashtra and Central 
India ( Avanti ). Broadly speaking, the (^vetSmbaras were 
generally found to the north of the Yindhyas and the Bigam* 
baras were found to the south of the Yindhyas, specially in 
the Canarese and Tamil districts. 

As regards the religious praotiees of the Jains, the 
inscriptions found at Mathura and assigned to the first 
century b. o. reveal that they were worshipping images of 

1, The Pattavali Samnehehaya, pp> 46. 166. 

2 Chapter IV. 
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their 'I’irtliimkarfis in temples and they had a developed 
ritual.^ Tlie Jains, like the Buddhists, built stupas and 
worshipjx'd there ; I, hey had commemorative pillars also.® 
Tlioufjh materials at our disposal are not adequate, the 
remains at Mathura clearly suggest that tho cult of devotion 
was getting popular with tlie Jains and they were thinking 
of tlieir Tirthankaras with an intense emotional respect, 

0. Buddhism, 

Of the two 1 ‘eformist religions Buddhism was more 
revolutionary, attractive! and popular than Jainism. Under 
the patronage of Asoka it had already spread over India and 
had also travelled beyond. In the time of Asoka Ujjayini 
and Vidisa both were good centres of Buddhism under the 
personal influence of the emperor. Ho personally lived at 
Ujjayini and his chief queen Devi resided at Vidis'a. Accord¬ 
ing to the Buddhist traditions Devi was a devout follower 
of Buddhism and she lodged and entertained her son Mahen- 
dra, who was appointed as head of the Buddhist mission to 
Ceylone, in a specially built elegant monastery situated near 
Vedisagiri ( Vidisa ).^ V. A. Smith® is of the opinion that 
this monastery was, most probably, built at Sanohi, where 
the remains of many stupas andViharas are found still to-day. 
The revival of tho Vedic religions under the l^ungas 
gave a set back to Buddhism and the latter lost grounds at 
various places ; yet it had a largo following in the country. 
Epigraphical evidences belonging to the first century b. o. 
clearly indicate that Buddhism had flourishing centres at 
Bodhagaya, Sarnath, Bharhut, Sanohi etc. in northern India.® 
The cave inscriptions of western India, which belong to a 
later age, also show that Buddhism was professed in that 
part of the countrv also'*. 

1. V, A. Smith, History of Fine Arts, pp« 82*84* 

: 2. Ibid 

1> The DipavamM. VII* : , , 

2- Asoka ( Second Edition ), p* 215* 

3« Luders* List of Brabmi, Ins. Ep« Ind> Vbl,'X* 

4- Ibid* 
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Buddhism developed by this time various schools of 
thought withiu it, though they did not lead to the formation 
of distinct sects. Of these schools of thought the following 
were noteworthy. 

(1) SthuviravSda (Phenomenalism). The followers 
of this school adhered to the original teachings of Lord 
Buddiia and the Theras. They believed that all external 
things have only phenomenal existence and they are inferred. 
The Skhaviras were mostly found in northern India and 
Oeylone. The Sautrantikas were simply a branch of the 
Sthaviravadins. 

(2) Barvastivada ( Bealism ). The adherents to this 
school maintained that all things have in dependent existence 
and they are^not a matter of inference. ‘The Sarvastivadin phi¬ 
losophy x X X is an atomic doctrine of matter combined with 
a theory of direct perception.’ The followers of this school 
were found originally in Kashmir and from there they spread 
to other provinces of India and to the countries outside India. 

(3) Mahasanghika ( Idealists ). The followers of this 
school held the doctrine that the mind is real and the extern¬ 
al things have no independent existence but they are mere 
ideas in mind. They started the process of transforming the 
iiuman personality of Buddha into a superhuman personality 
and identified it witli that of the former Buddhas. This 
school formed the basis of later MahaySna sect of Buddhism. 
The Mahavastu, a work belonging to this school, gives the 
following picture of the Buddha x "Buddha is a superman. 
He feels neither hunger nor thirst. He lives in ignorance 
of carnal desires. His wife remains a virgin. It is from 
consideration for humanity, in order to conform to the custom 
of the world, that be behaves as a man, or that be gives to 
men the false impression that he is behaving as a man. In 
technical terms, he is lokottara, superior to the world.'* The 
centres of this school were found in N. W. India and 

-Oentral Asia. 
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Tue existence and oouoepts of Buddhism have found 
mentiou in the Sanskrit sources also. Amarasimha, a Buddhist 
himself, gives in his lexicon^ the following names of Buddha: 


J. Sarvajua. 

2. Sugata. 

3. Buddha. 

4. Ihiarmaiaja. 

5. Tathagata. 

(). Sainantabliadra. 

7. Bhagavan, 

8. Marajit. 

0. Lokajit. 


10. Jin a. 

11. Sadahhijha. 

12. Dasabala. 

13. Advayavadi. 

14. Vinayaka. 

16. Munindra. 
10. I^righana. 

17. festa. 

18. Muni. 


Seven more names of Buddha are added—(1) Sakyusimha 
(2) Sarvartiiasiddha (3) Sauddhodani (4) Gautama (5) Arka- 
bandliu (6) Miiyadevisuta and (7) Sakyamuni.® Many of the 
names given above indicate the Mahasaughika tendencies 
in Buddhism, investing Buddha with a superhuman persona¬ 
lity. Amarasimlia also refers to the Bodbidruma ( Bolv-tree ) 
and Eduka ( Stupa ).'“ Kalidasa refers to tlie Buddhistic 
conception of Nirvana in the following words: “He (Das'arath) 
who had enjoyed all pleasures of senses, who bad reached 
the declining years of life with his absolution drawing near, 
was like a flame of lamp at dawn, whicii was about to be 
extinguished, witli its oil consumed, and which has reached 
to the very end of wick.’’^ Here we come across the lucid 
explanation of the concept of Nirvana through the typical 
illustration of a lamp burning itself out. Somadeva, while 
praising the charity of Vikramaditya’s father Mahendraditya, 
refers to the atheistic faith of the Buddhists.® 


1* The Amarakosha, I. !• 13 14- 
1. The Amarakosha, !• 1- 14,15. 
la. Ibid. II. 4. 10 ; II. 2-4, 

2- 41 i 

ii Raghu, Xll, 1. 

3 The Kathasaritsagara, XVIII. I. 50, 
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Under the impact of theistio tendencie8 of the age 
Buddhism was also, like Brahmanism and Jainism, getting 
devotional and its worship centered round the personality of 
Buddiia symbolized by the stupas decorated with beautiful 
sculptural pieces, specially in their railings and toranas, 
depicting various scenes from the life of Buddha and contain¬ 
ing symbols, emblems and articles associated with his life. 
I'he most importaant stupas of this i)eriod are found at 
Bodhagaya, Bharhut, Sanohi and Amaravati.^ The Buddhist 
devotees walked round the stupas with reverent steps on tlie 
pradakshinapatha (the path of oiroumambulation). No imago 
of Buddha appeared as yet for the purposes of cult-worship. 
But all the scenes and symbols associated with the life of 
Buddha and carved on the railings and the toranas made the 
circumstances ready for it and tlie first image of Buddha 
was chiselled in the next century at Gandhara, the centre of 
Indo-Greek art. Pilgrimage to the holy places became an 
important item in the religious activities of a pious Buddhist 
and charity and alms were extensively practised. The 
Buddhist monks realised the necessity of keeping abreast of 
the cultural tendencies of the day, so that they may be able 
to influence and win the people to their faith. This process 
represented a stage between the early Hinayana phase of 
Buddhism and the later MahaySna school of Buddhism which 
80 closely approached the popular Brahmanioal religion. 

7. Thk PbksonaIi Kelkmon op Vikbamaditta. 

On account of his wide culture, universal generosity 
and Catholicism in religion Vikramaditya is claimed by 
various religious sects as their follower. The author of the 
Brhatkatha-Manjarl® depicts the circumstances, under which 
Vikram&ditya was born, his parentage, his birth and his life 
all highly influenced by ^aivism : “Gods led by Indra appro¬ 
ached l^iva sitting on the peak of Kailasa mountain and said. 


1. V- A- Smith ; History of Fine Arts, pp, 65-81 ; 86,88. 
2- X-1- 8*13* 


25 
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“O Lord, the dumous, tUo children of Diti, who were destroy* 
ed by you in the past, are reborn again in the form of the 
Maleohohhas x x x. Lord l^iva, having listened to the 
pitiable words of the gods, instruoted his gana Malyavant to 
remove the burden of the earth x X. Under the order of 
l^ivax X ho re*inoarnated himself as a son of the prosperous 
lord of Ujjayini, Mahendraditya. The lord of UjjayinI was 
already informed of this event in his dream.” The KathSsa* 
ritsSgara, in greater details, afhrms tlie Saivite faith of 
Vilcramaditya; “There is in Avanti a famous city named 
Ujjayini, the dwelling place of §iva x x x. There dwelt in 
that city a world-conquering king, named MahendrSditya. x 
X X. The king remained ruling his realm, propitiating l^iva, 
and ever bearing various vows in order to obtain a son. x x x 
In the mean time, as ^iva was with Parvati on the mighty 
mountain Kailasa x x x all the gods with Indra at their 
head came to visit him being afflicted by the oppression of 
the Mleoliclihas. x x x When ^iva had been entreated by 
gods, he said to them, ‘Depart, you need not be anxious 

about tliia matter, be at your ease.’ when Siva luid said 

tiiis ho dismissed the gods to their abodes, x x x And when 
they liad gone, tlie Holy one x x named Malyavant, and 
gave him this order, ‘My son, descend into the condition of 
a man, and be born in the city of Ujjayini as the brave son 
of king Mahendraditya.” 

The Brabmanioal sources, at several other places, describe 
Vikramaditya as a devotee of ^iva and a patron of l^aivism. 

'I’ho Jain sources, on the other hand, claim Vikramadit¬ 
ya as a convert to Jainism, though they concede that in his 
early career he was a follower of ^aivism. The story of his 
conversion is given below from the Vikrama-oharita ( Vikra- 
ma’s Adventures, translated by Edgerton, H. O. S. Vol. 
26, jjp- 251-264 ) : 

“Now while king Vikramaditya was thus ruling his 
kingdom, there was once among the noble VidySdhara-raoe 
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a suri [title of religious teachers and saiuts, especially Jains] 
called the reverend Yrddliavadin. He was the pupil of the 
reverend teacher Skandila, and belonged to the family of 
the reverend suri Padalipta, who converted his majesty king 
Maruuda, the emperor of the thirty-six hundred thousand 
people of Kanyakubja. One of his pupils, the reverend 
Siddhasena Bivakaru, famed under the name of Sarvajnaputra 
[ Son of the Omniscient ], was wandering about once over 
many lands, and came to the outskirts of Avanti, [5] . 

And as the suri Siddhasena came along, and the Sarva¬ 
jnaputra panegyric was proclaimed before him, he was seen 
by his majesty Vikramaditya, who had gone out ( from the 
city ) on a royal pleasure-trip. To test him he made a 
mental obeisance ( only ) to the siiri. But the suri raised 
his hand and spoke a benediction. The king said; “Why is a 
benediction given to us, when we rendered you no obeisanoef 
Is this etficacious* when received ?'» The shri said.j^This is 
given to one who made obeisance, and you did not fail to 
greet us. For the mind is always supreme, and to test our 
omniscience you greeted us mentally.** Then the king, 
delighted, dismounted from the back of his elephant, and 
greeted him, and had a crore of gold brought to him. The 
teacher would not accept the gift through lack of avarice nor 
would the king take it back, because it had been once given. 
Therefore with the permission of the suri it was applied by 
the men of the congregation to the repair of ruins [ broken- 
down temples ?]. And in the king's record-book this entry 
was made : 

I. “Upon the pronouncing of a benediction from a 
distance with outstretcht hands, the king gave a or ore to the 
suri Siddhasena.” 

Then the king went on to his amusements. But the 
shri entered the city with great pomp. At this time the 
jteverend cdugregation of Avanti said : “Lord, here in the 
^temaple of Mah5k5la [6iva] the Image of the Holy Jiaa 
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has been taken do\Yn and a symbol [ liugu ] of §iva bus been 
set up by the Bralimans, acting by authority of the king. So 
do you devise some plan.” 

X X X X 

llearing these four stanzas tiie noble Yikrama arose 
from his tlirone and made obeisance to the reverend silri 
Siddhasena, and said : “Lord, I give your reverence the 
rulership over the four quarters of tlio heaven.'* Then the 
reverend suri said : “O king, what is rulership to us great 
seers, who know no difference between a blade of grass and 
a gem, between a clod of earth and a piece of gold ? This 
that I liave undertaken to do was for tlie purpose of convert* 
ing you to ( the true ) religion not of obtaining riches.” 

X X X X 

llearing this the king was amazed at heart ; and he 
placed the suri upon a throne at his own right hand, and then 
mounted himself upon his throne. Thus every day the time 
past is faultless conversation upon the Fourfold Knowledge 
[ the knowledge of dhrama, religion ; artha, worldly success, 
wealtli ; kama, love ; and moksha, final salvation ; those are 
the four objects of human desire ]. 

One time the king said. “Reverend sir, you must pay 
homage to the reverend Great Lord [ Siva ], the Lord of the 
Gods, who is revered by all the gods and demons, and who 
has his seat in the Mabakala temple. Then the sfiri said! 
‘ If I do homage to the god, his symbol [ linga ] will be cleft, 
and that will displease your majesty.'’ Then the king said : 
“Never mind, perform the homage.*’ Said he : “Then listen.” 
Then placing himself in the lotus-seat position, ho began to 
praise God with the thirty-two (Hymns of Praise ), 
beginning thus ; 

II. “( I praise ) the self existens the tliousaud*eyed 
one [ the Indra, or cryptically king ] of ( all ) Beings, the 
manifold, who yet bears the single mark of imperishable 
being ; the imperceptible, unimpeded. AH world, who has 
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neither beginning, middle, nor end, and knows neither good 
nor evil.’' 

At the very first verse a column of smoke arose from 
the linga. Then the people spoke thus : “The revered Budra 
[ Siva ] is now going to reduce the monk to ashes with the 
fire of his tldrd eye ( for his blasphemy ).” Then first a light 
came forth, like a flush of lightning ; and next the image of 
the reverend ParsvanStha [ the twenty-third Jin or saint- 
hero of the Jain cult ] appeared. Then the king askt» 
‘Reverend sir, what miracle is this that we see 1 Who is the, 
new god that has appeared ?” Then Siddhasena said : “In 
olden time there lived in this city of AvantI the sou of the 
noble woman [ Sreshtliini ] Bhadra named Avantlsukumala 
[=■ Avantikumara ? see page 12, middle], who like Salibhadra 
[ see Bloomfield. JAOS, 43. 257-.316 ] enjoyed to the full the 
youthful embraces of thirty-two wives. Onoe when he heard 
the text of the Nalinitrulmavimana [ Lotus-Olnster-Car a Jin 
text ] read by the lips of the noble shrl Suhastin, he was 
awakened to a recollection of his previous existejices, and 
entered the ( Jain ) order ( of monks ) by night. Because ho 
had connexion in a cemetery with a she-jaokal who had been 
his wife in a former birth, he died, and, attained the Lotus- 
Cluster-Car. His son had the Mahakala temple built on 
the spot where his father died. And in time this was 
taken over by the Brahmans, and a symbol of Siva was set 
up there ; but now the revered ParsvanStha, pleased by my 
hymn of praise, has made his appearance.” Hearing this the 
king in an edict gave a thousand villages to the god, took 
upon himself in complete and regular manner in the presence 
of his guru the twelve vows (of the Jain faith), and praised 
the reverend Siddhasena, his religious instructor.’' 

The version of the Jainistic story is very late in time 
and is coloured with sectarian bias. The rising of the columm 
of smoke and the breaking of the idol of MuhSkalesvara are 
mere myths indicating the wrath of the Jain writers against 
4§aivi6m which had replaced Jainism in Avanti. The fact 
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that the Jaiu sages and scholars were highly welcome at 
ITjjayiui during the regime of Yikramaditya and they may 
have considerable influence on his personal life appears to 
bo true. It is a case not unique in Indian history. Ancient 
Indian rulers, as a rule, were considerate and liberal 
towards all creeds, which subscribed to some fundamental oo> 
mmon elements of Indian cuIture.Prom all available evidences 
it seems clear that the ancestral and personal religion of 
Vikramaditya was daivism ; he was also under the influence 
of Ja’uism and patronized it; and his generosity and charity 
were open to all religious sects, which cared to seek his 
patronage. 



Chapter xi. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

1. Language. 

Two forms of the same language have been current in 
India, as elsewiiere, tliroughout its long history. The one 
form has been literary, cultivated and reformed, known by 
the name ‘Sanskrit*. The other has been dialectical and 
popular, known by the names ‘Prakrit* (Natural ) and 
‘Apabhrams'a’ ( Fallen or Broken ). The second form of the 
language must have always been prevalent side by side with 
Sanskrit ( Early Satiskrit or Vedic ), but its use for literary 
or recording purposes has not been evidenced as yet before 
the 6th century B. o.* After the rise of Jainism and Buddh¬ 
ism; which arose as reformist religions, reacted against Vedic 
rituals and the cultivated Vedic language and tried to reach 
tlie masses, Prakrit or popular language received importance 
and came to he used as a vehicle of propaganda and popular 
literature. Under Asoka and subsequent Mauryan kings 
Pali, the Prakrit of the age, received royal patronage and 
made good progress. Sanskrit was^ however, never eclipsed 
or out of use. The majority of the stltras viere written 
during the period stretching from 600 B. o. to 200 B. o. The 
Arthasastra was written by Kautilya in Sanskrit under 
the patronage of the first Mauryan emperor Chandragupta. 

1- The earliest known inscription in India is the Piprahwa Baddbist 
Vase Inscription which records the dedication of a relic-casket 
coutaininR the remains of Lord Buddha and it can be assigned to 
the 5th century B* C. { J. R. A. S- 1898, pp. 387 £1 ). 
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Some parts of the RamSyana and the Mahabharata were 
also composed during the same period. At the end of the 
period Patanjali wrote his great Mahabhashya on the Ashtad- 
hyayi of Panini, 'I’hus it is quite clear that tiie people who 
believed in tlie Brahrnanical religion and culture, and their 
number was always very large, continued to use Sanskrit as 
the medium of tlieir expression. With the advent of the 

y 

Sungas the state patronage was shifted from Pali to Sanskrit 
again. 'I'huugh Sanskrit had to compete with Prakrit for 
the next tiiree cimturies on account of the momentum the 
latter had gained and the preference shown to it by the for¬ 
eigners, Satiskrit found a freer atmosphere for its further 
development and it became so polished and precise for ex¬ 
pression that even tlie Jain and the Buddhist writers 
begati to adopt it in preference to Prakrit. So the most 
current literary language in the first century b. c. was Sans¬ 
krit^, thouuh Prakrit was used for limited use. Amarasimhu® 
called Saihskrit by the following names : 

(1) Brahml ( derived from Brahma or Veda ) 

(2) Bharati ( used and perfected by tlie Bliaratas, the 

most cultured people of ancient India or 
the most perfect medium of tlie culture 
of Biiarata land. 

(3) Bhasha® ( suitable expression ). 

He also refers to Prakrit by two names : 

(1) Apabhrams'a ( fallen or broken ) and 

(2) Apasabda ( foul ) 

Both these names refer to the loose and irregular nature of 
the popular language which could he used for ordinary pur¬ 
poses of life but was not a fit medium for expressing subtle 
concepts ill au exalt manner. Yet it was used by women 
and menials in Sanskrit dramas and it was still employed 
for recording dedications, issuing grants and proclamations. 

1. i SBrasvatikantbabharaaa- 

2- The Atnarakosba, I. 6- 1- 

3, Patanjali also calls Sanskrit as Bhasha- 
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2. VaBIOUS BbANOHBS of LiTBBATOBB AMD Liabning. 

Tiie various bruuolies of literature which were cultivat¬ 
ed during this period are enumerated in the Amarakosha^ as 
follows: 

(1) Veda, also known as 6ruti. Amuaya and Trayi. 

(2) Vedanga. It included ^iksha ( the science of 
correct pronunciation ), Kalpa ( Rules regarding 
Vedic Rituals ), Nirukta (Etymology), Vyakarana 
( Grammar ), Chhandas ( Prosody ) and Jyotisha 
( Astronomy ). 

(3) Itihasa or Puravrtti ( History ) 

(4) Anvikshaki ( Philosophy ) 

(5) Pandauiti ( Politics ) 

(6) Tarkavidya ( Logic ) 

(7) Arthasastra ( Economics )* 

(8) Akhyayika or TJpalabdhartha ( Story or Piotioii ) 

(9) Parana ( Eighteen in Number ) 

(10) Prabaudha, Kalpana or Katha ( Biography ) 

(11) Smrti or Dharmasamhita ( Law and Customs ). 

Prom the subjects mentioned in the Amarakosha the follow¬ 
ing branches of learning and literature are also revealed : 

(1) Theology and Mythology ('Svargavarga )* 

(2) Physical Geography (Vyomavarga) (phenomena in 
the sky ), Digvarga ( Directions ), Kalavarga 

( Time ) * ; Bhumivarga*' ) 

(3) Psychology ( Dhivarga® = mentul phenomena ). 

(4) Dramaturgy ( Natyavarga ),’ Music and Theatre. 
(6) Aquatics ( Varivarga )® 

(6) Architecture ( Puravarga )” 

(7) Botany and Medicine ( Vanaushadhivarga 

I- I. 6.1-6. 

2. In the Arthasastra of Kautilya the word used for ‘Economics' is 

‘Varta*. 3. I. 1- 4. I. 2, 3 and 4, 5. II. 1- 

6- 1. 5. 7. I. 7. 8, I. 10. 9. II. 2. 10. II. 4, 

26 
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(8) Zoology ( SimhSdivarga )* 

(9) Sociology ( Manushyararga )® 

In the works of Kalidasa almosi; all the branches of 
literature mentioned above are referred to. The poet very 
often refers to ^rnti ( Veda ) and Smriti (Law and customs): 
“The lawful wife of the lord of men, who deserved to be 
ranked out tlie head of chaste women, followed her path, 
the dust on which was hallowed hy the prints of her hoofs^ 
as Smrti follows the meaning of ^ruti.’’" Tlio Atharvaveda 
is specially mentioned for its effectiveness in averting cala¬ 
mities : ‘‘Then the lord of wealth,..spoke in words replete 
with sense before that repository of the Atliarvaveda—‘As 
long as you are able to avert all my dangers, either human 
or superhuman, so long prosperity is sure to reign in all the 
seven departments of my state.”* There are several re ferences 
to astrology : “...whose exalted fortune was presaged by 
five auspicious stars that were in the ascendant apexes of 
their orbits and did not set.’'® Tiiere is another mention of 
astronomy : ‘‘At the end of the conjunction, the moon departs 
from the sun,® as the world obtains consciousness from the 
hot-rayed sun.’’’’ Eclipse is also referred to in the following 
words “....like Balm obstructing the path of the moon.’’* 
KalidSsa appreciates the science of medicine with its limi1a> 
tions : “....the medical treatment produces some effect wlien 
there is a residue of life.’’® References to positive sciences 
like metallurgy are not wanting and Kalidasa mentions a 
rare mineral like red arsenic ( Manahs'ila ),’® The leisured 
and aristocratic section of the society cultivated the science 
of erotics also : “That city endured the seige of love as a 
woman suffers the coveted saihbhoga (sexual contact) of her 
lover.”*’ “The lust of women when grown to excess does not 
take account of proper times for expressing their love.”* * 

I. II. 5* 2- II. 6. 3 Raghn. II. 2- 4. Ibid. I- 59-61. 

5. Ibid, III. 13 6. Ibid, VII. 33 7. Ibid; V, 4. 

8- Raghuvamsha, XII. 28, 9. Ibid, VII.40 10. Ibid* XII, 8* 

II. Ibid. XI 52. 12. Ibid. Xll, 34. 
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“Husband and wife stranged by contrary behaviour conse¬ 
quent upon their love quarrel and are afterwards filled with 
remorse.*” In various contexts of his works Kalidasa reflticts 
the intellectual achievements of his age. 

8. Vikramaditya’s Patronage to Literature and Learning. 

The name ‘Vikramaditya’is a symbol of patronage to 
literature and learning in Indian history. All traditions, 
written and oral, profusely speak of ludp and encouragement 
extended by Vikramaditya to littcrateures, scholars and artists 
and of his honour conferred by him on the distinguished 
erudites of his age. During the reign of Vikramaditya there 
was an exuberance of literary and artistic activities. There 
is no wonder, tlnui, that the distinguished poets and writers, 
artists and musicians, physicians and astronomers flocked 
to his court for patronage. 

4. Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems at his Court. 

According to a tradition recorded in tlie book, Jyotirvi- 
dSbharana, there were nine distinguihed poets, writers and 
scholars at the court of Vikramaditya, who were collectively 
called ‘Navaratna’ ( Nine Gems ). The verse which enumer¬ 
ates them is given below : 

I ii xxii. lO- 

(In the court of the king Vikramaditya there were nine 
gems—(1) Dhanavantari, (2) Kshapanaka, (3) Amarasimha, 
(4) ^amku, (5) Vetalabhatta, [(b) Ghatakharpara, (7) Kalidasa, 
(8) famous Varahamihira and (9) Vararuohi.] 

The Jyotirvidabharana has been attributed to Kalidasa, 
the friend of Vikramaditya, and the author of the Ragliu- 
vadisa etc. ( XXII. 19-20 ) and the date of its composition is 
given as the month of Vaisakha in the Kali Era 30d3 
(-24 v.E. 

1. Ibid. XVI. 45. ~ 

»n% urwNuflyS -g ii XXII 21. 
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The attribution of the JyotirvidSbharana to ElSlidasa 
has been questioned on the basis of the following internal 
evidences found in the work itself 

(1) uwi 

(2) ?fnp: (»«♦) fbul fnl 

(3) ) r<ts»T:tr«T: || 1.18. 

In tlie above linos, according to those who challenge the 
attribution, there are references to (1^ YarShamihira who is 
supposed to have died in the ^aka Era 509,’ (2) the daka 
Era supposed to have been founded in 78 a.d. and (3) the 
conjunction of the sun and the moon, wliioh could take place 
in the ^aka Era 1164 ( =1299 Vikrama Era). Hence they 
are of the opinion that Kalidasa, who composed the 
Jyotirvidabharana, cannot be a contemporary of YikramS> 
ditya, the founder of the Vikrama Era in the first century 
B.o, ; they maintain that he was another Kalidasa who 
flourished in the eleventh century a.d.. The critics of the 
Jyotirvidabharana go a step furtl\er ; they discredit the 
tradition about the ‘Nine Gems’ given in that work. The 
critics, liowever, still have to identify the ^aka Era men¬ 
tioned in the works of Yarahamihira and Amaraja properly : 
The ^aka Era used by Yarahamihira and A maraja was most 
probably one which was founded in 550 B. o. and, therefore, 
Kalidasa could have referred to the Saka Era and Yarahami¬ 
hira, But even supposing that the author of the Jyotirvidn- 
bharana was a Kalidasa different from one who flourished in 
the first century B.o ., the fact cannot he controverted that in 
the eleventh century A. d. there was a wide-spread tradition 
in India that the court of Yikramaditya was adorned by 
Nine Gems. Unless it is ittdepeiulently and individually 
proved that the Nine Gems flourished in centuries other 
than tite first century B. o. the traditions remain intact. The 
burden of disproving the tradition rests upon the critics. 

Shatnkara BalaUrishna Dikshit, Ancient History of Indian Astro¬ 
nomy, p. 475 fi* 2. Vide supra p. 89- 
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The possibility of the association of the Nine Gems 
with Vikramaditya of the first century b.o. is briefly dis¬ 
cussed in the following lines : 

(D Dhanvantari. It was not a proper natno but an 
epithet which was given to a highly distinguished physician 
of his time. The first Dlianvantari, and perhaps it was his 
proper name, according to the Vislmnpnrana and tlie llari- 
vamsa was a king of Ka^hi.* But he flourished long ago 
before one who was a oontemporary of Vikramaditya, One 
Dhanvantari was the teacher of Susrnta, a junior oontempo¬ 
rary of Charaka who belonged to the first century A. D.“ Ho 
was most probably a distinguished physician of the first 
century b.o. and as such adorned tlie court of Vikramaditya 
and was awarded th(! title of Dhanvantari. 

(2) Kshapanaka, This word was used in the sense of 
a Jain ascetic in ancient India. So, Kshapamika is also not 
a proper name. Tlie tradition recorded in the Jyotirvidabha- 
rana only means that a famous Jain ascetic was associated 
witli the court of Vikramaditya. In the Jain Nibandhas 
and the Vikramaoharita it is stated tliat the great Jain saint 
and scholar Siddhasena-Divakara visited the court of Vikra¬ 
maditya, gave a religious discourse and cotiverted him from 
Saivism to Jainism.® Thus according to the Jain tradition 
Siddliasena-Divakara was a oontemporary of Vikramaditya 
and he can be identified with the Kshapanaka mentioned in 
the Jyotirvidabharana. Pandit Sukhalalji and Pandit Kheclia- 
radasa in their introduction to the Sammatitarka ( p, 39 ), on 
the basis of some internal evidences, maintain that the 
identification of the Kshapanaka, a oontemporary of Vikra- 
mSditya, with Siddhasena-DivSkara is imaginary, because the 
latter flourislud in tlie fifth century A. D.. But who can 

1, G-N. Mukhopadhyaya: History of Indian Medicine. VoMl* p* 310.11, 
/?• Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p, 62* 

3* The Prabhavaka-charita, the Prabandha Chintamani, the Praban- 
dhakosha, the Vividha-tirthakalpa, the Vikrama-charita etc. 
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guarantee that there was only one SiddhaseuarDWakara ic' 
Indian history ? In view of the very wide Jain literary 
tradition it is not unsafe to identify one Siddhasena-Divakara 
with the Kshupanaku of the time of Yikramadityu. 

(3) Amarasiihlia. He was another luminary at the 
oourt of Vikrainaditya. He composed the famous lexicon 
Amarukosha. He, like Kalidasa, has been di’agged to the 
Gupta period ( from th(5 fourth to the sixth century A. n.. 
But there is notluog certain to prove that he really belonged 
to the Gupta period. Tlie lowest limit of his age is the sixth 
century a.d., wiien the Amarakosha was translated into 
Chinese by Gunarata of Ujjayinl. Jinendrabuddhi, who 
wrote his Nyasa in 700 a. d., also respectfully refers to 
Amarasiraha ; the earliast commentary on the Amarakosha 
was written by Kshlrasvami in the eleventh century a, d,, 
who alludes to Blioja, Bajasekhara, Magha etc. The upper¬ 
most limit of Amara-simha’ has been fixed in the fourth 
century a. d. by some scholars on the basis of the internal 
evidences found in the Amarakosha—(1) references to the 
Puranic gods and religious practices and (2) references to 
MahSyanist features of Buddliisin, e. g., the epithets of the 
Buddha, Bodhi-druma, Eduka ( stupa ) etc. It can be res¬ 
pectfully, pointed out that the Puranic gods are found in the 
Arthas'astra of the fourth century b. o, and the Mahayanio 
features of Buddliism were already in exietence before they 
orystalized in the first century a. d., Tlie contents of the 
Amarakosha, therefore, do not militate against Amarasimha’s 
association with Vikramaditya in the first century B.O.. 

Amarasimha was a Buddhist by his religious j)ersuation, 
as it is clear from the oi)ening verse^ of the Amarakosha and 
the first position he assigns to th(! Buddha in the enumeration 
of gods in his svarga-varga.® He was a man of high scholar- 

1. g«irr: i 

vitTr: « f«^ <9 ii 

2. The Amarakosha, I* 1* 13« 
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«hip and very wide sympathies and he wrote an exoellent 
leBioon ‘NSmalinganusSsana’ which was afterwards known 
as the Amarakosha. In lexicography he started a new line 

which was utilized by the later writers, 

✓ _ 

(J) Saihku. He is the least known among the Nine 

Grems at tlie loourt of Vikramaditya, The autlior of tl>e 

Jvotirvidflbharana mentions him once more as one of the 
• • 

courtiers of Vikraraa : 

[ I'hese were the courtiers oftheking Vikrama—Samku, 

Sweet-tongued Vararuohi, Mani, Angudatta, Jishnu, 

Trilochana, Hari, Gliatakharpara and other poets 

preceded by Amarasimha. ] 

Tliere is a very late tradition, obviously a concoction, 
according to which Sabarasvarai married four wives from 
four Varnas ; from the Brahmani wife was born Varahami- 
liira, from the Kshattriya Bhartrliari and Vikramaditya, 
from the Vaisya Harisohandra and Samku and from the 
Sudra Amarasiiiilia. Tiiis tradition has no significance except 
that, perhaps, Samku was a Vais'ya courtier at the court of 
Vikrama and a class-mate of Vikrama under a common 
Brahman teacher. 

(5) Vctalabhatta. He does not fare better than l^amku 
so far as his reputation is concerned except in the fabulous 
Vetala-Panchavimsatika whiu’e he is credited witli superhu¬ 
man activities. The title Bhatta suggests that he was a learned 
Brahman. According to the written mediaeval traditions he 
was conquered by Vikrama at Bohinigiri and brought to 
IJjjayini and afterwards became a great friend and helper of 
Vikrama. 

(6) Gha^kharpara. It is a peculiar name and appears 
to be rather a nickname than a proper name. He might- 
have been a poet of repute and written a number of works. 
At present only two works are ascribed to him—(i) Ghate- 
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kharpara>kaTju, whioU like the Meghaduta of KalidSsa has 
for its theme the message of a separated wife carried to lier 
husbaud by a cloud and (ii) NitisSra. The first work has been 
commented upon by Abhinayagupta, 6antifcuri, Goyinda, 
Kamalukara, Tarachandra etc. 

(7) Kalidasa. He was the brightest gem in the galaxy 
of the distiiiguislied poets and Writers who adorned the court 
of Vikramaditya. Indian tradition inyariably associates him 
with Vikramaditya. Tlwj majority of eyon those scholars 
who drag him to I, lie Gupta period, connect Kalidasa with 
Chaiidragupta II Vikramaditya. As regards his proper age 
and the possibility of liis association with Vikramaditya of 
the first century b. c., the problem has been discussed in 
Chapter II of this work where the theories regarding the age 
of Vikramaditya have been examined and it need not be 
repeated again. 

(8) Varahamihira. He was the greatest astronomer 
of his age and therefore found a nioho in tlie temple of learn¬ 
ing at Ujjaini under the patronage of Vikramaditya. The 
problem of his ago has been dealt with in Cliapter II of 
this work and the possibility of his association with Vikra¬ 
maditya also shown. 

(9) Vararuchi. According to the Kathasaritsagara 
Vararuchi had another name Kaiyayana and he was born at 
Kausambi in the family of a Brahmau. Krom hero he went 
to Pataiiputra and was educated there. He specialised in 
grammar. The Jain work Vividliatirthakalpa written by 
Jinaprabhasui'i has recorded tlie tradition that under tlie 
instructions of Siddhasena-Divakara the Sasana-patfika ( the 
Principles of Administration ) of Vikramaditya was written 
by Katyayana at XTjjayini on the first day of the bright half 
of the month of Chaitra in I v. k. It is also said tliat 
Jinaprabhasiiri personally saw that Pattika. If Katyayana 
is the same as Vararuchi, the association of Vai’aruchi with 
Vikramaditya as recorded in the Joytiryidabharana is 
eyidenced by the Viyidhatirthakalpa. Vararuchi himself 
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states that he wrote his book Patrakaumudi, uader the patro¬ 
nage and instructions of Yikramaditya.^ He again refers to 
Vikramaditya in his LingSnusasana and VidySsuudara. A 
Jain tradition recorded in the Prabandha-ohintamani says 
that Yararuohi was the tutor of the daughter of Vikra- 
mSditya, namely Priyangumanjarl.® Aooording to the 
Sadukti-karnamrta (page 297 ) Hhoyika alias Brutidhara 
reoeiyed the same honour at the court of Lakshamanasena as 
Yararuohi, the Muster of Learning, at the court of YikramS- 
ditya.® Thus we have a large number of literary traditions 
which depict Yararuohi us a learned scholar residing at the 
court of Yikramaditya. 

5. Litkrart Aotiviths of the Aoe. 

The century preceding the Christian era in India was 
important not only for political events of fur>reaoliiug conse¬ 
quences, but also for high class intellectual activities. Early 
Jainism and Buddhism were mainly concerned with etliioal 
and philosophical problems and the discipline of austere 
life; they had a very narrow scope for pure literature. With 
the advent of the fungus, however, there was the revival 
of a more balanced view of life under Brahmanioal system 
and literature and aesthetics found their due place in the 
intellectual activities of the society. Hence a number of 
poets, dramatists and writers flourished in this century which 
followed the reign of the Sungas. 

(1) Bhasa. Kalidasa in his MSlavikagnimitra'* (Act 
I Prastavana) refers to Bhasa, Saumillaka and Kaviputra as 
his predecessors or senior contemporaries in the field of 

1. i 

iftum Patra-Kaumudi. 

2* Vikramarka-prabandha, 2* ^ 

3. wdt dtvt 

nRiirai« 

4. ufimstrai iwwinifuwii 
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dramatic literature. Nothing noteworthy is known about the 
last two, but Bhasa was, certainly, one of the most distingui¬ 
shed dramatists in the Sanskrit literature. He flourished, 
according to K, P. Jayaswal, during the reign of Narayana 
( 49 B. c. ), the third member of the Kanva dynasty.^ Those 
scholars, who place Kalidasa in tlio fourth or fifth century 
A. D., assign Bhasa to the third century a. d.. But when once 
Kalidasa is placed in the first century b. c., it becomes impo¬ 
ssible to assign Bhasa to the third century a.d.. The following 
plays are ascribed to Bhasa : 

(i) The Madhyamavyayoga 

(ii) The Dutaghutotkacha 

(iii) The Karnabhara 

(iv) Tlie Urubhanga 

(v) The PaSoharStra 

(vi) The Dutavakya 

(vii) The Balaoharita 

(viii) Tlie Prutima 

(ix) The Ahhisheka 

( x) Tlie Aviraaraka 

(xi) The Pratijna-Taugandharayana 

(xii) The Svapna-VasavadattS and 

(xiii) The Charudatta. 

'I’he ascription of the above-mentioned plays to Bhasa 
has been questioned by some scholars on tlie grounds that 
none of the plays mentions Bhasa as its author and Bhasa’s 
verses quoted by later writers are not found in them.* The 
omission of author’s name, however, is not very uncommon 
in Indian literature and verses are very often conjecturedly 
ascribed to some well known writers. So the arguments 
based on omissions are not conclusive. T. Ganapati ^astri, 
Keith, Wintornitzsch etc. have rightly ascribed the plays to 
Bhasa on the basis of the unity of style, language, themes 

1. J. A. S. B., 1913, p. 259. 

2* See Barnett, J* R* A. S* 1919, pp* 233 ff. ; Kanea, Vividbainana 
vistara 1920 ; Levi- ZDMG- LXXIl- 203-8. 
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and teolinique.* BliSsu was a dramatist of oonsiderable skill, 
lie mostly took bis themes from the Bamayana and the 
MaLSbLarata, but the activity and the originality of bis 
talent is proved by the variety of his selection. The dramas 
based on the Bamayana were, perhaps, written first by Bhasa 
and they do not reveal the best qualities of the dramatist. 
But in handling the dramas based on the Mahabharata Bhasa 
reveals his creative genius, originality, love for rapid action, 
suggestiveness, genuine humour and effective technique. The 
style of Bhasa is simple and easy. He was a master of pithy 
and sententious expressions. So far as the ornamentations 
and illustrations are concerned he used simple figures of 
speech. In his plays Bhasa shows his power of characteri¬ 
sation and depicting sentiments and emotions. It is difficult 
to surpass Bhasa in the treatment of irony and humour. 

It is interesting to note that Bhasa in his plays Avima- 
raka, Charudatta, Pratijna-Yaugandharayana and Svapna- 
Vasavadatta very fondly, like Kalidasa, speaks of Ujjayini 
and gives graphic descriptions of its palaces, mansions, temp¬ 
les, gardens, lakes, pleasures, comforts and licenses which 
indicate a close contact of the dramatist with the city. 

(2) Kalidasa. He was the greatest creative genius of 
the age and the most favourite protigee of Vikramaditya. He 
wrote a large number of works of high merits. His author¬ 
ship of some of the works is questioned. About thirty works 
are ascribed to him. The most important of them are as 
follows : 

( i ) The MalavikSgnimitra 

(ii) The Vikramorvasi 

(iii) The Abhijuana-dskuntala 

(iv) The BitusamhSra 

(V) The Meghadnta 

(vi) The Kumara-Sambhava 

!• T. Ganapati Sastri, Bhasa’s works a Critical study ; Pusalkar, 
Bhasa a study ; Keith, Sanskrit Drama- 
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(vii) The Raghuyamsa 

Tlie first three are dramas, the next tiro are lyrics and 
the last two epics. Amongst the dramas the Maluvikagni* 
mitra appears to be the earliest creation of Kalidasa. In the 
prologue of the MSlavikSgnimitra EslidSsa is very 
apologetic and he does not show the great merits of his later 
dramas. Ilis next creation was the Yikramorvasi which 
stands midway between the youthful IVIelavikagnimitra and 
the mature perfection of l§akuntala.* The Abhijuana-l§Skun> 
tala was written last. This drama was the greatest and the 
most valuable creation of Kalidasa and it represents bis 
genius at its best. As a dramatist KalidSsa occupies the high* 
est place in Sanskrit literature. He had widest sympatiiies 
with human nature in diverse circumstances and he possessed 
a great insight into the working of human psychology. He 
was capable of depicting every shade of feelings, but he was 
superb in handling the emotions of love and pathos. In his 
treatment of nature KhlidSsa is always found at home with 
it. He betrays a deep love and an inner communion w>th 
nature. In the power of description Kalidasa is unrivailed. 
The humour of KSlidasa is always refined and he never trios 
to recreate his audience with cheap jokes. As regards the 
use of music and dance in the setting of his dramas be ex¬ 
hibits a great amount of technical knowledge. The style 
of Kalidasa is easy and simple. He is finest example of 
Vaidarbhi style which was prevalent ii. Avanti. “The essen¬ 
tials of Vaidarbhi style are the absence of compounds or the 
rare use of them, and the harmony of sound as well as clear¬ 
ness, elevation and force allied to beauty.* 

Kalidasa was as a successful artist in his creation of 
lyrics and epics as n dramatist. The RitusamhSra appears 
to be his first attempt in this direction. In it Kalidasa 
is attracted by the external beauty of nature and the 
sensuous joy of man. His second creation was Meghaduta 
in which the poet is found at a much higher plane. It is 
a Khanda-kSvya, a love-idyle, which describes the love and 
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pathos of a lover separated from his beloved and anxious to 
oommunioate his feelings to her. Nature plays a very import¬ 
ant part in the Meghadtlta also as a companion and consoler 
of man in his sorrmtvs and depressions. The KumSra-saihbhava 
of KalidSsa is a fullfledged epic, a great advance over the 
Meghaduta. Though its characters are diviue,they are intensely 
human in the depth of their feelings, in their behaviour, in 
their success and their failures. TheKumara-sambhava depicts 
the idealist and the single-minded love and devotion of 
PSravati for ^iva, developing in their marriage and consum¬ 
mating in the birth of Kumara or Kartikeya. Amongst the 
epics the Eaghuvnms'a is the best creation of NSlidSsa^ 
genius. The theme of tite epic is the life-history of the kings 
belonging to the family of Baghu, one of tlie most important 
member of the dynasty founded by IkshvSku. In depicting 
the life of the individual kings KalidSsa shows his poetic 
merits of a very superior order. Tl»e events, the scenes, the 
characters and their sentiments and feelings are described 
with great skill and success. In the Baghuvamsa Kalidasa 
exhibits his thorough knowledge of the social, the political 
and the religious institutions of the country and presents the 
ideal and the substance of Indian culture. 

(3) The Bedaction of the Great Epics. Though tlie 
Bamayana and the MahabhSrata existed as literary works 
much earlier than the age of Vikramaditya and they were 
re-composed in classical Sanskrit in the Sfth or the fourth 
century b. o., some revisions and additions continued in the 
subsequent period extending up to the first century u. o.. The 
Bamayana received almost its fi.na] sliape under tlie l^ungas. 
The MahSbhSrata went on expanding and the some of the 
most inportant portions of the MahabhSrata were added to it. 
The portions of the MahSbharata dealing'with the distribution 
of land into racial area, the description of the world-con¬ 
quest of the Fandavas, the harassing of the country by the 
Yavanas and the Kambojas and the political chaos in the 
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wake of it and the wielding of arms by all the Varnas can 
be assigned to this period. 

(4) Teohiiical Works. A number of teohnioal works 
were produced in the age of Vikramaditya, The Natyasastra 
of Bharata, the date of which is still hanging between 160 
B. 0. and 200 a. d., may be assigned to tlie period of Vikrama¬ 
ditya, an age of extensive dramatic activities, 'J'lie Kamasiltra 
of Vatsayana on aesthetics and eurotics was another important 
product of this age. Amarasiiiiha, one of the gems at the 
court of Vikramaditya, wrote his Namalinganusasanarfi, 
popularly known as Amarakosha. The Amarakosha is the 
most popular and widely current dictionary in the Sanskrit 
literature. The mahahhashya of Pataujali was written a 
century earlier under the ^ungas but the Sanskrit language 
of the time was governed by the Ashtadliyayi of Panini and 
the Mahahhashya. We cannot exactly assign any work on 
Dharmasastra to the first century a. d., but the Manusmrti 
seems to bo the most prevalent one. About it Kalidasa says, 
“The duties of a ruler, regarding the maintenance of the 
rules governing the Varnas and the Asramas, are ordained 
by Mauu.” The Gargisamhita, which describes tlie Yavajia 
( Bactriau-Yavana) and Saka invasions as fresh events in 
Indian history, can also he placed in the first century B. c. 
Varahamihira, the famous astronomer at the court of Vikra- 
luaditya wrote his Briliatsamhita and otlier important works 
on astronomy. Wide-spread references to medicine, chemis¬ 
try, sculpture, aroliiteoture, painting etc. in literary works 
indicate that there must have been standard books on these 
subjects, the majority of which perished in course of time. 

(6) Philosophical Literature. As enumerated in the 
Amarakosha, Anvikshakl or Philosophy was one of the most 
important branches of learning and it must have been culti¬ 
vated by the educated people of the period of Vikramaditya.’ 
'I’he Amarakosha * refers to some of the philosophical doctrines 

1. i I- 6 - 5- 

2. Ibid- I. 5. 6-8- 
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vFor the dootrine of the Emancipation of tlie soul t he terms 
used by AmarsimUa are—Mukti, Kaivalya, Nirvana, Sreyas, 
Nihsreyas Amrta, Moksh^ and Apavarga, He also refers to 
Ajnana (Ignorance), AvidyS (Nescience) and Ahamkara (Ego). 
Tlie five tanmatras—Rupa, Sabda, Gaiidha,Rasa and Sparsa— 
and ten organs are further mentioned. The works of KalidSsa 
refer to philosuphioal doctrines, generally of Vedanta, 
Samkhya and Yoga, If one analyses the philosophical views 
of the Charaka-saihhitu, pne will find that its metaphysical 
concepts are based upon the Sgiiikhya tystem and for its 
logic it depends upon the Nyaya-Vaiseshiko. The Charaka 
samhita was written in the beginning of the second century 
A. D,. Its philosophical concepts must have been current at 
least a century or so earlier. The dates of the Mimamsa, 
the Vedanta, and the Yoga systems arc still uncertain. They 
are, however, limited between the third century b. c. and 
the first century a. d., 

(6) Buddhist Literature. 

In the first century b.c. the canonical Pali literature of 
the Buddhists was completing its compilation and codification 
and there was a definite tendency towards the production of 
iioii'canonioal works among them. As regards the latest 
activities in compilation, the Stiiaviravadins, whose literature 
was growing in volume, classified and compiled the seven 
books of the Abhidhamma-Pitaka,* as follows : 

(i) The Dhamma>3amgin!- It is a “Compendium of 
Dhainmas” and deals with the classification and 
definition of Dhammas. In it ethics and psychology 
are not properly differentiated. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
regarded it as a ‘Buddhist Mannual of Psychologi* 
cal Ethics.’ 

(ii) The Vibhanga. Literally it means “Classification” 

1. According to the orthodox tradition of the Buddhists it is ascribed 
to the 3rd century B. C- There is bo doubt that the Dhamma*Pitaka is even 
earlier, but the Abhidhamma-Pitaka in its present form belongs to a much 
1 ater date than the 3rd century B- C, 
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and it is a oontinuatin of Book 1. The early part of 
it deals with the fundamental oonoeptioiis and 
troths of Buddhism. 

(iii) The DhatukathS. It is a “Discourse on Elements*' 
and contains questions and answers in tlie elements 
of psyohioal phenomena and their mutual relations. 

(iv) The Puggala paunatti. It can he translated into 
Englisli as “Description of Human Individuals.’' 

The book tries to classify individuals on the basis 
of their ethical qualities. 

(v) The Kathavatthu { Subjects of Disoource ). This 
book is very importaut for the study of the history 
of Buddhist religion. It is supposed to have been 
compiled by Tissa Mogguliputtu at the Third 
Bvddhist Couuoil during the reign of Asoka, but 
it contains much later materials and in its present 
form it can be assigned to the first century b. c. 

(vi) The Yamaka [ the Book of the Double Questions } 
forms the sixth book of the Abhidhummupitaka. 
It is written in an enigmatic style and all questions 
presented hero arc answered in two ways. Without 

the help of a commentary it is very difficult to 
understand it. 

(vii) The Patthana-Pukarana or ‘the Book of the Causal 
Belationsiiip* constitutes the seventh 'and the last 
hook of the Abhidhamma>Pitaka. The hook deals- 
with tlie investigation of the twentyfour kinds of 
relationships which are supposed to exist between 
the corporeal and psyohioal phenomena. 

Begarding the intrinsic and stylistic merits of the seven 
books of the Ahhidhamma-Pitaka Mrs. Bhys Davids gives 
her opinion ; ‘‘As we leave this house of cloistered lines, of a 
closed tradition, of a past dominating present and future, we 
have a sense of rooms swept and garnished clean and tidy, of 
sealed windows, of drawn blinds, of no outlook towards the 
dawn.’’* 


1. J.R.AS- 1923, P. 250. 
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The transition from tUo canonical literature to the 
iion>oanonioal literature was marked by a freedom of style, 
outlook and thought. In the times later than the period 
under oonsideratian the major poption of the non>oanonioal 
literature was produced in Ceylone. But in the period 
immediately following the age of the canons some notable 
lion-canonical works were written in India, which deserve 
special reference. 

One of the most important non-canonical works was 
the Milind Panha, “the Question of Miliuda,” Milinda 
mentioned here is no other than the Greek king Menander 
who ruled at Sankala in the Punjab in tlie second century 
B. c.. The work must have been written within Ihe vivid 
memory of the prosperous Greek rule in India but before its 
extinction in the first century a. d.. So the Milinda PaSha 
can very safely be assigned to the first century b. c.. Though 
the problems discussed in this work are almost the same as 
found in the canon, in its sty le it shows a debnite advance 
on the Pitakas and it contains vivid and sprightly dialogues, 
which can very favourably compare with the dialogues of 
Plato and Socrates. The work is written in the form of dialo¬ 
gues between Milinda and the Buddhist sage Nagasena. It 
mainly deals with the Buddhist doctrine that there is no 
permanent ego, no substance of soul^ but only a constant 
change of psychical and physical phenomena’ and tries to 
reconcile it to the belief in a cycle of rebirths and the doct¬ 
rine of harman according to which one has to suffer or to 
enjoy the fruits of one’s own previous actions. To explain 
these doctrines a series of parables aro introduced. The 
Milinda Panlia as a literary production is a masterpiece of 
ancient Indian prose. 

The Major portion of the non-canonioal literature 
consists of commentaries on ancient PSli texts. The Thera- 
▼adins were gradually boih^ superseded by other Buddhist 
sects in India and the centre of the TheravSda finally shifted 

28 
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to Coy lone. In India the SarvSstivadins and tUe MahSsSdig* 
hikas wore multiplying their literatures, first in elegant Pali 
and later on in mixed Sanskrit. The literary activities of 
these soots extended to all the ‘three gems’ of Buddhism—•(!) 
Buddlia (2) Sarngha (monastic community) and (3) Dhamma 
(religion). This growing literature was finally shaped be¬ 
fore the time of Kanishkaand it prepared the ground for the 
rise of the Mabayana school of Buddhism. 

(7) Jain Literature. 

To give an idea of the ourreuts of the Jain literature in 
the first century b. c. is very difficult, as the early Jain liter¬ 
ature was mostly handed down orally and the oolleotiori and 
codification of the sacred Jain texts took place in the fifth or 
the sixth century A. n, according to the Jaiiiistic tradition. 
Under the circumstances, it is almost impossible to assign 
particular works to the first century b. o.. But it seems that 
the Sveiarnbara Jains started the compilation of the early 
Jain texts as far back as in the third or the second century 
B. 0., though those texts were not regarded authentic by the 
Bigambaras, who maintain tliat all the Puvvas ( Old Texts ) 
were lost iu the third century b. o., when the Jains had 
migrated from northern India to the south under the pressure 
of a long famine. It will be hazardous to say how much of 
the early Jain literature was rememberd by the Jain ascetics 
and how far the ^vetambaras were successful in reducing 
that literature to writing in the first century b. o.. According 
to the Jain tradition, however, some of the canonical works 
and commentaries on them are believed to have been written 
by authors like Ajja Sama, Kalakacharya, Yirabhadra eto- 
who flourished in the first century b. o.. The Jain Fraban. 
dhas make Siddhasena DivSkara a contemporary of YikramS 
ditya, to whom are ascribed a number of works. He was a 
renowned logician and a famous lyrical poet. Bhadrabahu IT, 
the teacher of Kundakunda, who wrote a number of learned 
works in Prakrit also flourished in the first century b. o. and 
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died in 12 b, o.. Vimala SGri, a great Prakrit poet wrote 
liis Bama-epio Faumuoliariya in about the same period. 

Like the Buddhists the early Jain writers wrote in 
Prakrit called Arsha ( the Language of the Rishis) or Ardha- 
Magadh ( half-Magadhi ); the later ones preferred mixed 
Sanskrit or Pure Sanskrit, though Prakrit as one of the 
mediums of expression continued. As regards the artistic 
merits of Jain works, Winternilz remarks : ‘‘With rare 
exceptions^ the sacred books of tlie Jains are written in a 
drf-as'dust, matter of fact, diadactic tone, and as far as we 
know them hither to, are seldom instinct with tliat general 
human interest which so many Buddhist texts possess. Hence, 
important as they are for the specialist, they cannot claim 
tiie interest of the general reader to anything approaching so 
great an extent.” The ascetic attitude of the Jains towards 
life was responsible for aesthetic barrenness of their early 
literature. But in some of the works, specially the Prakrit 
and Sanskrit Kayyas, when they were emotionally aroused, 
they reached a high artistic standard. 





Chapter xii. 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

The age of Vikramaditya was as rich in artistic aotiri* 
ties as it was in literary productions. The literary works of 
the time very frequently refer to various types of art. Fine 
arts as a whole are called ‘lalita kala* or ‘lalita-vijnana. In 
the Raghuvams'i of Kalidasa Aja, bemoaning the death of 
Indumati, says that “she was his dear disciple in *lalita-kala- 
vidhi* ( fine arts ).’** Agnimitra, while praising Malavika, 
utters, ‘‘In endowing her, who is naturally beautiful 1, with 
lovely accomplishments (Vijnanena lalitena), by the creator 
is fashioned out an arrow of the God of Love besmeared with 
poison.'^® In the following pages different branches of line 
arts will bo dealt with briefly : 

1. Architbcturb. 

Amarasijiiha under ‘Puravarga’ ( Town-ships ) in his 
lexicon* gives the following names for a town—(1) Pura (2) 
Purl (3l Nagarl (Ji) Pattaua (5) Puiabhedan (6) Sthariiya and 
(7) Nigama. 

Tlie suburb of a town or a town near the capital was 
called ^akhanagara ( branch-town )* A town was generally 
surrounded by a rampart called Prakara, Varana and Sala.® 
The ^treots in a town were known as Rathya, Pratoli and 
Visikha*, Markets were called Apana or Nishadya.'^ The 
rows of shops ( Yipani or FanyavithikS ) were constructed 
n a town.® Every town had a number of dwelling 

1, VIII- 67- 2- The Malavikagnimitra- II. 13. 

3- The Amarakosha II. pp. 2, 1. 4- Ibid. IT- 2. 2 

5. iDid. II. 23 6- Ibid. 7. Ibid I|. 2-2 


8- Ibid. 
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/houses known by various names—-(1) Grha (2) Geha (3) 
Udavasita (1) Vesma (6) Sadma (6) Niketana (7) Nisanta (8) 
Pastya (9) Sudana (10) Bliavana (II) Agara (12) Mandira 
(13) Nikaya (14) Nilaya and(16) Alaya, all indicating residen- 
The inner part of a house was called Garbliagara.^ 
Houses were provided with windows ( GavSksha*** ) The 
house of a prostitute was called Vesaor Vesyajana. A town 
specially a capital town, was provided with an assembly hall 
( eala, sablia, vasa or kuti ).•* Houses meant for the painters 
and artists ( Avesana or l^ilpisala) had their independent 
establishments.” The houses of the wealthy persons were 
distinguished us Harmya® and those of kings as Frasada, 
JSandha or llajasadana,’^ The royal or state houses were 
built in different styles and were known by the following 
names—(1) Svastika (2) Sarvatobhadra (3) Nandyavarta and 

(4) Vichhandaka." The female apartment was called—-(1) 
Stryagara (2) Antahpura (3) Avarodhana (4) §uddhanta and 

(5) Avarodha.-' The religious shrines were also magnificently 
built and they vere called Chaitya (Buddhist or Jain temples), 
Ayatana‘" ( a temple for Brahmauioal gods), Pratimagrha 
(idol-house) and FrasastSyatana (sacred temple).** Aristocra¬ 
tic houses had upper storeys called Atta and Kshauma.*^ We 
come across references to hundreds of turrets ( talpa ), 
terraces ( atta ) and ramparts ( s'ala ).*” The houses of the 
rich people were also provided with artiiSoial lakes ( grhadi- 
rghika ) and fountains { Tantra-pravaha or variyantra )*^. 
Artistic theatres and music-halls were constructed.*® Houses 
were decorated with gardens ( grharama, upavana, akrida, 
udyana ).*• 

Apart from the towns villages were planted in rural 

1. Ibid- II- 2 4-5 2- Ibid. II. 2- 3 Ibid. II- 2- 9 

4- Ibid. II 2 6- 5. Ibid- II- 2 7. 6* Ibid. II- 2- 9 7. Ibid. 

8. Tha Amarakosha, II. 2. 10-11 9. Ibid. II. 2-11. 

10. Ibid. II. 2. 7 11. Ragha XIV- 39 1 ; XVl- 39 

12. The Amarakosha, 11- 2- 12 13- Raghu. XIV. 29 

14. Ragho. VI. 49; Mala. II. 49 15. Mai. 1. 21 16. Amara,11.4. 1-2 
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areas and they were called ‘grama* or ‘Saihvasatha” The 
skirts of the villages were known’as'grSmantu’or‘upas'alya*.* 
Slightly removed from the villages were the establishments 
of the ooW'heards-ghosha and abliirapalli.® The cottages of 
the sages and mendicants ( Parnasala or utaja ) were situated 
in forests.^ The settlements of wild tribes ( pakvana or 
sabaralaya )® were located in hilly or jungle areas distant 
from the villages and the towns. 

The different types of architecture mentioned above 
have not, however, survived due to the destructive ravages of 
time and man. The Brahmanical Ilindus built not only their 
secular buildings but also their shrines and religious establi- 
shtments in the thick of the cities, which were several times 
attacked and destroyed by foreign invaders—the Yavanas, 
the Sakas, the Hunas and the Turushkas. At present only 
the ruins and mounds at ancient sites of cities remind us of 
magnificent architecture which once stood there. The only 
architectural pieces which could escape the vandalism of 
foreign invaders and the ignorant and greedy exploiters of 
building materials were the Buddhist aiid the Jain sacred 
buildings, because they were mostly built in out of the way 
places removed from towns and the invaders would not care 
to go there. 

The contemporary architectural monuments of the 
Buddhists, the remains of which have survived to-day, 
consisted of the stupas with their railings ( vedika ) and 
gateways ( torana ) and of monasteries ( vihfiras ) and 
oburcbes ( oliaityas ). The examples of such monuments are 
found at Bharhut, Sanohi and Amaravati, which chronologi¬ 
cally range from the time of the 6ungas up to the first 
century a. n.. The stupas were solid strtiotures oval in shape 
and built of bricks and stones. The purpose of constructing 
the stupas was to enshrine the remains of the Buddha or 
some Buddhist saint or to commemorate an event associated 


1. The Amarakosha, !!• 2-20 
4- Ibid. 11. 2. 7 


2. Ibid. 


3- ibid. 

5. Ibid. 11. 2. 20. 
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with a spot and regarded sacred In tlie Buddliist or Jain 
iegends. The structure of the early stupas was very simple 
and plain. It consisted of an oval mound encIosed;by a stone 
-railing, which marked off a procession-path. The railing was 
eopied from wooden post and fences which protected the 
villages from wild animals. In course of time stupa architec¬ 
ture developed into an elegant piece of structure, complex 
and ornate. The oval shaped Sfcupa in the centre was artisti- 
eally covered with stone-pieces sometimes carved, and 
surmounted hy beautiful harmika ( a miniature palace for 
the sacred ndios ) with umbrella and chakra ( sacred wheel, 
symbol of Buddhist religion ). Every part of the railing 
was decorated with sculptures representing various scenes 
from the life of the Buddha. The gate-ways of the stupas 
were no longer mere openings. They were also developed 
into dignified structures. They were decorated with beautiful 
pieces of scul|)ture, depicting the life-story of the Buddha 
and the Buddhist symbols. The Buddhist monasteries and 
churches are generally found at Bhaja, Kondane, Pitalakhora, 
Ajintha, Bedsa, Nasik, Karle and Junnar etc. Tiie Jain 
shrines and monasteries of this period are found at Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri near Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa. These cave 
arohiteoures evolved out <of primitive and natural cave- 
shelteres in mountains but by the first century b. o. they 
reached such a high stage of development that they excite 
the wonder and admiration of the most modern architects 
and ait-critics.^ 

2. Sculpture. 

The art of sculpture was popular in the age of Vikra- 
mSditya. Images were known by various names. Amarasimha* 
calls them (1) Pratimana (2) Fratibimba (3) Fratiyatana 
(4) FratichhSya (6) Pratikrti (6) Fratima (7) ArchS and (8) 
Pratinidhi. Kalidasa also calls an image as Pratikrti® or 

1. See V- A- Smith : History of Fine Art In India And Ceylone, pp, 

16 fl- A. Foucher ; Buddhist Art- 

Fergusson .* History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol-1- 

2. The Amarakosha. ll- 10-36 3- Raghu XIV- 87 
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PrStimS.* “_Rama did not marry a second wife after lie bod 

abandoned Sita, and he performed saorifioes being aooompa* 
nied by the image of herself.”* As her substitute a golden 
image of Sita ( Jajahiranyamayi ) was prepared on the 
occasion of the Horse-sacrifice performed by Rama.® Pillars 
and posts were decorated with female images ( stambheshu 
yoshitupratiyatana Erom a large number of referenoes to 
temples ( Pratimagrha and Devayatanas ) it can bo easily 
inferred that the images of gods were made and enshrined 
in them for worship. Kalidasa refers to the worship of ^iva 
in the JMahakala temple at Ujjayini.® He does not make it 
clear whether the symbol of ^iya was iconic or a^ioonic. 
According to the Kathasaritsagara'' ^iva was represented by 
an image, while the Jain Nibandhas make it a linga, which 
was broken by the magical power of Siddhaseua Divakara. 
It seems that both iconic and aniconio representations of Siva 
were current. The images of Vishnu were also carved out, as it 
is evident from the BesnagarGaruda-Pillar, which was erected 
before a Vishnu temple and belonged to the Sungaperiod.’^ 

The specimens of sculpture belonging to this period 
have survived at Rliarhut, Sanchi, Bhita, Sarnath, Mathura 
Nasik, Ajauta, Gudimalla, Udayagiri ( Orissa) etc. The 
objects represented by them can be classified under the 
following heads: 

(1) Scenes from the life of the Buddha—birth, great 
departure, enlightenment, turning the wheel of 
religion, great decease etc. 

(2) Scenes from the Jataka stories. 

(3) The images of Yaksha and Yakshinis 

(4) The images of animals and birds. 

(5) Eloral decorations. 

Technically these sculptural pieces are frontal and not¬ 
in round and thus they suffer from the limitations of early 

xvi-39 2. Ibid. XIV. 87 3. Ibid. XV. 69 

4 . Ibid XVI 17 5. The Meghaduta. 1. 34 6, XVllI, 2 

7, V. A Smith ; A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylone, 
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attempts in this particular field of art. Tliej almost look 
like paintings on stones. But wbatsoerer their limitations, 
they bear eloquent testimony to the excellence attained in 
the art of sculpture. The early pieces of sculpture follow the 
traditions of the Maurya and tbo §unga periods. They are 
inspired by the principle of imitating and representing nature 
as it is ; they were not trying as yet to depict some ideal 
sentiments or to symbolize some metaphysical entities ; They 
deal with various aspects of human life—dance, sports and 
games, drinks, dress and ornaments etc~in their natural 
form. While commenting upon these sculptural pieces 
Bergusson says, “Some animals such as elephants, deer and 
monkeys are better represented than any sculpture known in 
any other part of the world ; so too are some trees and the 
architectural details are out with an elegance and precision 
that are very admirable. The human figures too, though 
very different from our standard of beauty and grace, are 
truthful to nature, and where grouped to-gether combine to 
express the action intended with singular felicity.’’* The 
later specimens of sculpture show freedom from traditional 
limitations. The artists were advancing from wooden sculp* 
ture and adopting successfully to stone sculpture. Some of 
the scenes carved on the gate-ways of Sanchi are worth men* 
tioning. One scone depicts ‘the War for the Remains of the 
Buddha’ waged by other claimants against the Mallas of 
Kus'inagara, who refused to give any share to them. In the 
left side of the scene we find the magnificent city of Rus'ina- 
gara with its palaoial buildings surrounded by ramparts 
having guarded gates and watch-towers. Angry armies con¬ 
sisting of princes, soldiers, elephants, horses, chariots, martial 
music etc. are moving towards the gate of the city. The 
artist exhibits a wonderful command over the technique of 
depicting an army or crowed first violent and later pacified 
through mediation. Another scene is that of the conquest 
of Mara ( cupid )*. Here Gautama is shown firmly sitting 
1- History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p- 36i 

29 
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under the Bodhi-troe at Gaya ; the defeated army of. M5ra is 
in a miserable plight and the gods and other celestial beings 
are rejoicing and saluting the Buddha. In this scene them 
is a rare combination of calm and terror. Similarly other 
scenes arc also lively and suggestive. 

3. Painting. 

The art of painting, an art allied to sculpture but using 
a more refined medium, was also oultivatt'd. On account of 
perishable materials employed in painting no specimen, 
except a few on the walls of Ajanta oaves, have survived to 
the present time. But literary sources are full of references 
to the art of painting. Only some of them can be quoted 
here. In the Abhijiiana-^akuntala we come across the lines 
referring to the effects of music on audience : “Well sung, 
madam. The entire audience in the theatre, the flow of 
whose mind is controlled by the sentiment created by music, 

looks like a painting.”* Another reference runs thus _the 

king passed eight years with great difficulty, sometimes of 
course looking at the exact picture ( Sadrsya-pratikrti ) of 
his beloved and at otliers enjoying the pleasure of her 
company in dreams.”* Eeferences to painted elephants 
( chitra-dvipSh )® and pictured drawing-rooms* are also found. 
Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitra refers to a painting-hall 
( Ohitrasala ).® The picture of the heroine in the same drama 
plays an important part in its development. Agnimitra, the 
hero, commenting upon the picture of his beloved says, ‘‘The 
mind was suspecting the want of faithful reproduction of her 
beauty drawn in the picture, but now I consider him, by 
whom sh(* was drawn in the picture, to be lacking in perfect 
oonoentraldon.’'® The Katha-saritsagnra recording a tradition 
about Vikramaditya’s patronage to painting states, “Now this 
king, being such as I have described, had a painter named 

1. vrraf I \ 1. 4 . ff. 

2- Raghu- Vlll, 12- 3- Ibid XV|. 16 4- Ibid, XIV, 25 

5, Actl 6, Mai- II, 2 ff. 
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Kagaraavamin, who...surpassed Vis'vakarman. That painter 
used eVery two or three days to portrait a picture of a girl 
and give it as a present to the king^ taking care to exemplify 
different types of beauty.The same work further contains, 
‘‘If the king remembers it all exaoily, let him draw that 
city on a piece of canvas in order that some expedient may 
be discovered in this matter.”® Tlio sculptural pieces at 
Sanchi and Bharhut, bearing close resemblance with pictures 
clearly indicate the existence of the pictorial art in the first 
century b. o. 

The only extant specimens of painting belonging to 
this age, as pointed out above, are found in tlio oaves at 
Ajanta. Paintings in the caves no. 9 and 10 have close affini* 
ties with sculptural pieces at Sanchi in the choice of their 
themes and the technique of depicting them in an effective 
manner. They are characterized by energy, movement and 
serenity. The painters knew the art of combining different 
colours for producing different effects. The figures painted 
at Ajanta are life-like and expressive. 

4, Music. 

Tliere is a brief information about tbe technical aspect 
of music in the Amarakosha.® It enumerates the seven tunes 
( svaras ) —(1) NishaJa (2) Bishabba (3) QandhSra (4.) Shadja 
(5) Madliyama (6) Dhaivata and (7) Fafiohama.^ As explained 
in th(! Natyasastra the classification of tunes under seven 
heads was based upon the principle of producing sound from 
different parts of the vocal cord of the human body. The tunes 
according to their sweetness, depth and height were further 
called kala ( sweet ), mandra ( deep ), and tara ( high ).® 
The musical instruments mentioned in the Amarakosha* are 
classified under four heads i 

(1) Tatfi (stringed) as lyre called Vina.Vallaki, VipanoLi 
or ParivSdinl, 

1 , 'XV 111 . 2 2, lbid,XVm. 2 3. U7, 

4, The Ainarakosha, I, f; ly 5, Ibid, t 7. , 6* I. 7« 3-4. 
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(2) ^Daddhu (instruments from vhioh sound is produced 
by beating) as Mridanga or Muraja (a kind of tabour),* 

(3) Sushira (instruments from which sound is produced 
by blowing as Vamsa ( flute )* and 

(4) Ghana ( instruments from which sound is produced 
by striking against them ) as those made of metals 
like bronz. 

Some other instruments are mentioned separately also, as, 

(1) Yasahpatala or dliakka ( a large double drum ) 

(2) Bheri or Dundubhi ( kettle drum ) 

(3) Anaka or Pataha ( a large military drum ) 

(4) Damaru (a miniature drum shaped like an hour-glass) 

(5) Maddu 

(6) Pindima ( a kind of small drum ) 

(7) Jharjliara ( a sort of drum ) 

Prom the works of Kalidasa we find a few more names of 
musical instruments like Turya* (trumpet), l§amkha ( conch- 
shell ),* Qhanta ( bell )* and Jalaja® etc. 

There were music-halls ( Samglta-sala) in aristocratic 
houses for training women in the art of music. ^ Music was 
regarded auspicious and on all festire occasions like birth, 
marriage etc. arrangements were made for it. Songs were 
sung according to seasons." Music was regarded as one of 
the personal achievements in aristocratic circles* and it was 
also followed as a vocation by professional singers and 
courtesans.** 

6. Dancing. 

The art of dancing was allied to music and it also 
received treatment in the Amarakosha.** Three types of 
dancing are mentioned 

1. It is also called Pushkara in Raghu> XIX* 14* 

2* Kalidasa cails it venu ( Raghu* XIX> 35 ) 3* Raghu* 111* 19 

4* Ibid* VI* 9 5* Ibid. VII* 41 6. Ibid VII. 63 

7. Mai* 1* 8. UrwR? I Shak* I* 14* 9* Raghu* XIX* 

10* Ibid, 111* 19 II, 1, 7, 9 12* Ibid, 
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(1) Tattva or Yilambita ( slow dancing ), 

(2) Ogha or Druta ( swift dancing ] and 

(3) Ghana or madbya ( dancing with medium speed ) 

The measurement of time in dancing was called Tala, 
and the hormony of song, musical instrument and the more* 
mentof the body was called *Laya’( complete merging).* 
Dancing was further known by the following names having 
different significance :* 

(1) Tandava (4) Lasya 

(2) Nut ana (5) Nrtya 

(3) Nstya (6) Nartana. 

The poet Kalidasa® appears to bo very fond of dancing and 
he introduces a number of scenes of dance in his dramas and 
epics. In his Malavikagnimitra he has devoted almost a full 
scene to dancing and music.'* Therein Parivrajika appreciat¬ 
ing the dance of Malavika remarks, “By her limbs, which 
had the words deposited with them (that is, which were 
eloquent with expressions ) was indicated properly the mean¬ 
ing ; tl;e movement of the feet followed the musical tune ; 
there was complete absorption in tlie sentiments ; the acting 
arising from the branch-like hands was gentle ; in the succes¬ 
sive development of acting one sentiment replaced another 
from its resort, still there remained the same arresting inter- 
est.*'* In the same drama we find references to four types 
of dancing—( 1 ) Clihalita ( based on a song of four parts ) 
( 2 ) Khuraka ( toeing ) ( 3 ) Abhinaya ( staging ) and 

(4) l^armishta (calm).“ Dance, like music, was also 
learnt under the instructions of efficient teachers in a 
music-hall.* Tiiere were professional teachers in the em¬ 
ployment of aristocratic families. Borne times ParivrSjikSs 
(female ascetics) also worked as tutors in dancing and music.'* 

1- Ibid. 2- Ibid, 3, Act- 11. 

Iff II—II. 8 . 5 . Act 1 - 6 - Ibid 7- Ibid- 
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Danoiug was regarded as a respectable art aud it was praoliised 
by educated aud cultured people. But there were professional 
dauoiug girls also, who were called Nariaki or Basika'. 

6. Theatre. 

The existence of numerous dramas written by BhSsa, 
Saumillaka, Kaviputra and Kalidjlsa clearly indicate tliat the 
art of staging was popular in India during the age of Vikra- 
maditya. That these dramas were not mere literary pieces 
to be read but they wire staged is stated by Kalidfisa in his 
prologue to the Malavikagnimitra.® His own dramas wore 
all staged.-' The act of staging was called Prayoga or Upas- 
thapana ( application or presentation ),^ The dramas were 
generally staged either to celebrate seasonal festivals® or to 
recreate learned audience so that the play might receive the 
approval of the cultured critics." The Sutradhara (stage- 
manager ) while introducing the Abhijnana-Sakuntala says, 

“No skill in acting can I deem complete, 

Till from the wise the actors gain applause ; 

Know that the heart even of the highly skilful, 
Shrinks from too boastful confidence in self.*’^ 

Because the majority of the dramas were first staged at the 
courts of rulers, some scholars are of the opinion that ‘‘this 
art was essentially aristocratic ; the drama was never popular 
in the sense in which the Greek drama possessed that quality.’* 
There is no doubt that the art of staging required cultivated 
taste, technical knowledge and economic resources,® But it 
should be observed that the first performance of a drama at 
the court of a patron did not remove the possibility of its 

1. The Amarakosha, !• 7-8-9 2- Act-!• 

I Abhijnana-Shakuntala, I. 

I Malavikagnimitra- 1 ; Vikramorvashi, I- 
4* See foot-note no- 2- 5- I Mai I- 

6- Bak. I- 7- "Ibid- 8. A-B-keith ; Sanskrit Drama, p-276- 
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subsequent; staging at other places less important than the 
OQUi't. The place, where drama was performed, was called 
Prekshagrha ( Soene«llousc ) the stage-manager ShtradSra 
and the actors PStra.® There was a green-room (Nepathya)* 
in the theatre and curtain ( Tirashkarini* or Pata® ) was 
used for dividing various scenes in a drama. 

Tlie Amarakosha contains some interesting details 
regarding drama. According to it a, drama was invariably 
accompanied with jirtya ( dance ), gita ( song ) and vadya 
(instrumental music ).® Thongli female actresses took part 
in staging a drama, the majority of actors were male ones 
who played tlie part of female characters also by putting on 
female dross. Those who played the part of female characters 
were called Siirakumsa, or Bhrukuiiisa. A Ganika or a cour¬ 
tesan who took part in drama was known as Ajjuka, which 
shows that some of the courtesans were professional actresses. 
The main purpose of staging was tliought to bo the expression 
of various permanent sentiments—Srngera (Erotics ), Vlra 
( Heroic ), Karuna ( Pathos ),^ Adbhut ( wonder ) Hasya 
( Humour ), Bhayanaka ( Pear ), Bibhutsa ( Disgust) and 
Eaudra ( Terror and other accessory emotions. 

7, The Baok-oroond op Literary and Artistic activities. 

The exuberance of literary and artistic activities and a 
new life and vigour in them in the first century b. o. were 
due to the fact that after the defeat of the l§akas in 57 B. o. 
by VikramSditya, the country as a whole, except the extreme 
North-West, enjoyed freedom frona foreign domination for 
the next one hundred and thirty-five years ( up to 78 a. d., 
when the dakas renewed their invasions), an era of peace 
and prosperity ( Krtayuga ) prevailed and it found a rare 
opportunity of self-expression. The same phenomenon Las 
been repeated in Indian history several times. During the 
Mauryan period after the defeat of the Greeks and during 

1. Mai. 1- 2- Sak- I, 3, Mai, II, 1, 4. Mai, II, 

5, Sak, 6; 1, 7, 10, 7, Amarakosha 1. 7, 17 
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tbe Gupta period after the second defeat of the ^akas and the 
extinction of the Kushana power the genius of India expres* 
sed itsself with new inspiration and vitality in various fields 
of literature and art. Some scholars have sought to explain 
the art of this period by suggesting that the existence of the 
IndO'Bactrians in the Punjab influenced tbe realistic sculp¬ 
tures at Sauchi and Bharhut. Even conceding that the Indians 
borrowed some decorative motifs from the Indo-Bactrians 
( uprooted from their own soil and decadent in India ), the 
entire conception and execution of art of this period was 
Indian and its realism and gaity was born of [material 
happiness and intellectual poise which prevailed in the first 
century b. o,. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

1. Gbogbaphioal Situations op Avanti ( Wksteun Malwa ). 

Avunti ( Western Malwa ) which was under tlie direct 
rule of Vikraniadi!.ya, is one of tlie most fertile tracts of land 
in India, which attracted peoph; from the different parts of 
tlio country for colonizition, cultivation and industry. Tlio 
main routes linking Uttarajiatlia ( Nortliern India ) and 
Dakshina[»atha ( the Deccan ) passinl through Avanti and 
afforded great facilities for the development of trade and 
commerce. ‘Jlimatio conditions in Avanti are also suitable for 
hard and long labour. Under the geographical condilions 
Avanti was economically advanced very early in the history 
of India. Tiie branches of tiie early Aikshvakus (Solar-Eaoe 
peojilo of Ayodliya ) and tlio Tadavas had their prosperous 
colonies here. Under the Tradyotas, tiie Mauryas and tlie 
Suiigas Avanti was one of tlie richest parts of India. 

2. The First Saka Invasion and its Economic CoNSEijUBNciis. 

The first Saka invasion of Avanti, which took place in 
c. 70 B. c. badly affected the economic life of the land. The 
barbarian Sakus devastated tlie country tlii'y marched tiirough. 
They burnt villages, destroyed crops, killed men and thus 
paralysed the normal life of the people.* They were a 
destructive force and they had no power of organizing an 
economic structure. Even alter they occupied Avanti ai d 
settled down to rule, their attempt was simply to exploit the 
country and fill up their treasury without protecting and 
developing the economic resources of tlio people. The exaot- 

1. awn; i The Yugapurana. 1-52 

80 
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iiig policy of the l^akas is complained against in the Yuga* 
purSna in the following words: “Then there will be the king 
of the ^akas, who would be very powerful but very greedy of 
wealth.’’* The result of the economic policy of the l§akas was 
that the people became empoverished and heavily endebted. 

3. Economic Ekstoration bt Vikuamaditta. 

Traditions are unanimous on the point that the first 
thing that Vikraraaditya did after the expulsion of the 
^akas was the economic restoration of the land. One tradition 
says, “By the might of his sword he enjoyed the earth. Uow 
can his heroism be praised adequately ? He had magnani¬ 
mity like that of Tudhishthira. His power was established 
everywhere. He made the whole earth free from distress, 
and hanisiied misery and poverty.”® Another tradition adds, 
*‘Thus reflecting in his heart the noble king Vikrama paid 
the debts of the whole earth by an enormous largess, suflicient 
to fulfil to the extent of their desires the pettitions of the 
multitude of beggars ; and in doing so, he introduced a turn¬ 
ing point in the era of Vurdhamana (the founder of Jainism).”® 
The Kalakacharya-katha in the Prahhavaka-oharita also 
pointedly refers to the act of Vikramaditya in freeing 
the earth from poverty and debt. All these traditions 
indicate how Vikramaditya was anxious for the economic 
restoration of his people, who were looted and exploited by 
dak a invaders. The foundation of the Krta Era by him 
symbolized the inauguration of ‘the Golden Age’ not only 
politically but also economically, and the country being free 
from foreign domination and exploitation enjoyed peace and 
prosperity, whioli are reflected in the contemporary literature. 

1. :tr^rsit "a Nut vrar l The YuRapurana. 1- 53- 

2. I yfli' fis i 

5fr: I fur | IXhe Vitrama- 

Charita, 32 ( Brief Recension, Edgerton ; Vikrama’s Adventures, 
Vol. XXVII, p. 222 ) 

3.i ibid. 16 

(Jain Recsosion; Edgerton- Vikrama’sAdveatures. vol. XXVI, LIU-) 
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4. Diifbbisnt Ttpus of L&nd. 

Land tl»e primary basis of economic life, was divided 
into different types during the age of Vikramaditya. In tbo 
Amarakosa^ tbo following types are mentioned ; 

(1) TJrvara { fertile ) 

(2) Usbara ( barren ) 

(3) Maru or Dbanvan ( desert ) 

(4) Kliiia nr Aprabata ( fallow ) 

(6) Sadvala ( grassy[land ) 

(6) Faukila ( miry land ) 

(7) Anupa or Jalapraya ( terrai land ) 

(8) Kaclicbba ( land on tbe banks of a river ) 

(9) 8arkara(land full of pebbles and pieces of limestone) 

(10) Saikata ( sandy ) 

(11) Farisara ( land near a mountain ) 

(12) Atavi ( forest )* 

5. Aquiocltubb. 

Tbe main type of land ( wbiob must have been exten¬ 
sive ) under cultivation was UrvarS ( fertile ). It is defined 
as a type of land capable of producing all sorts of crops.* 
On tbe basis of irrigational facilities land was furtlier divided 
into two classes—(1) Nadimatrka ( land irrigated by rivers ) 
and (2) Devamalrka ( land irrigated by I’ains ).* The second 
class included laud irrigated by artificial lakes ( formed by 
constructing bunds) wbiob were in abundance in Avanti. The 
government helped in tbe construction of artificial lakes, as 
tbe agricultural prosperty of the people depended upon them. 
The agriculturist was known as Ksbetrajiva (living upon 
fields ) (2) Karshaka ( one who tills ) (3) Krsbaka ( one who 
cultivates) or (4) Krsbivala (possessing farms).® Agricultural 
fields were called as (1) Vapra (2) Kedara and (3) Ksbetra. 
Fields were classified on tbe basis of cereals sown in them : 

(1) Yraibeya ( the field in wbiob rice was sown )® 

1. II. 1.3-13. 2. Ibid. II. 4 1. 3. wr WHWwr I Ibid. II. i. 3. 

4, The Amarakosba, 11- 1- 12« 5- Ibid- 11- 9 6, 6, Ibid, 
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(2) ^aloya ( the field in which l§ali rioo was sown 

(3) Yavya, Yuvakya or Sashthikya( the field in which 
barley was sown )® 

(4) Tilyaor Taillna(the field in which sesamum was sown)® 

(5) Milsliya orMashina(the field in which urad was sown)* 

(6) Lf^my i (the field in which TTma or linseed was sown)® 

(7) Maudi^ina ( the field in which mnnga was sown )® 

(8) Kodravina (the field which |)i*oduoed millets y 

(9) Godhumina (the field which produced wheat )* 

(10) Chanakiiia ( the field which produced gram )® 

(11) Sakasakin ( tlio field which produced vegetables )*" 

The traditional process of cultivation was prevalent. 
Ploughed field was called Sitya, Krshta or halya, all indica¬ 
ting tlio process of ploughing.^* Fields were ploughed once, 
twice or, at the most, thrice.*® This shows the highly fertile 
nature of the land under cultivation. Plough was called (1) 
langila (2) hala (3) godarana ond (4) Sira*®; plough-share was 
known as phala or phala** ; furrows as sita or liingala-padd- 
hati,*® Plough was obviously driven by oxen which were 
managed with the help of sticks ( prajana, todana or totra)*® 
The following cereals are mentioned as being cultivated:*’ 

(1) As'u, vrlhi or patala ( rice ) 

(2) Yava or ^ikas'uka ( barley ) 

(3) Tokma ( green barley ) 

(4) KalSya, satinika, liarenu or renuka ( beans or raatar ) 

(5) Kodusha or Kodrava ( millets ) 

(6) Mangalyaka or masura ( masur ) 

(7) Mudga ( mung ) 

(8) Sarshapa, tantubha or Kudambaka ( mustard ) 

(9) Siddhartba ( white mustard ) 


1 . 


4. 

9- 

11 . 

14. 


Ibid. 2. Ibid, 11- 9- 7; Sashthika was a kind of barley which 

ripened in 60 days only- This indicates the knowledge of process¬ 
ing the speedy growth of plants and crops, 3 . ibid, 

Ibid, 5. Ibid. 6. Ibid, II, 9.8, 7. Ibid, 8, Ibid 

Ibid 10- It is not found in all the editions of the Amorakosha, 

The Amarakosha 11 9 8 12- Ibid II 9 8-9 13. Ibid 11 9 14 

Ibid II 13 15. Ibid II 9 15 16. fbid 11 9 12 17. Ibid 11 9 15-20 
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^10) Qodhuiiia or sumana ( whrat ) 

^11) Yaraka or kulmashu ( kuUlii) 

{12) Chanaka or liarimauthaka ( gram ) 

(13) Tila ( sesamum ) 

(11) Kshava, rajika, ksliutubliijunana, krslmika or asuri (vory 
pungcant and small mustard seeds known as rayee ) 
(15) Atasij uma or ksliuraa ( linseed ) 

(10) 5.dbaki, kakshi etc. ( arliar ).* 

Agriculture included the cultivation of different varieties 
of vegetables also, which w»n'e collectively called ^aka, 
Haritaka or Sigru. ® A short list of vegetables is given below;® 

(I) Karavella, Kathillaka or Sushavi (KaraiJa in Hindi) 
( 2) Patola, Kulaka or Patu ( a species of cucumber ) 

(3) Kushraauda or Karkaru ( pumpkin ) 

(It) Karkati or Urvaru ( cucumber ) 

( 6 ) Ikshvaku or Katu-tumbi ( a sort of gourd ) 

( 6 ) I'ninbi or Alabu ( gourd ) 

( 7 ) Ciiitra or Gavaksbi ( Ouourais coloquintida ) 

(8) Siiraaa, Arsoghtia or Kanda 
( 9 ) Gandlra 
(10) Ealambi 

(II) Upodika 

(12) Mulaka 

(13) Hilamochika 

(14) Vastuka 

(15) Bhantaki, Vartaki, Simhi or Hinguli ( Egg-fruit) 

(16) Ghshaka or Dhamargava 

(17) MahSjall 

(18) Jyautsni, Patoliha or Jali 

(19) Gojihva or Darvika 

(20) Kunda or Kundaru 

(21) Tanduliya or Alpatnarisha 

(22) AmlalonikS 

(231 Plandu or Sukandaka 

1. Ibid 11 4 131 2- The Amarakosha-II-9-33. 3- Ibid II-4 1 14-148- 
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6. Hortioulturb, Flowbr-g/irdkniiiq and Planting of trkk3». 

The cultivation of fruits and flowers was also a favou¬ 
rite occupation. Gardens in general were called Arama or 
Upavana.* Difl’erent types of gardens are mentioned by 
Amarasiiiiba 

(L) Grliarama or Nishkuta ( garden near a house ) 

(2) VrkshavatikS ( a garden of a minister or a prostitute) 

(3) Akrida or TJdyana ( a royal garden ) 

(4) Framada-vana(a garden in the inner apartment of aking^ 
Gardens were planned and properly laid out. Trees and 

flowers were planted in rows called Vithi, Ali, Avail, Pamkti 
or Sreni.® Trees and plants were divided into two groups— 

(1) Vanaspat] ( those which bear fruits after blossoming ) and 

(2) Oshadhl ( those which die out after bearing fruits ).* 

A large number of trees and flowers are enumerated by 
Amurasiihha 

(a) Trees. 

(1) Bodhi-druma, Ohaludala, Pippala or or Asvattha 
( ficus religiosa ) 

( 2) Kapittha ( wood-;ipple ) 

(3) Udumhara ( fig-tree ) 

(4) Kovidara ( bauhiinia varifgata ) 

( 5 ) Sapta-parna ( alstonia scliolaris ) 

(()) Sarnpaka or Krtamala 

( 7 ) Jambliira ( lemon ) 

( 8 ) Varuna ( crataeva roxburghii ) 

( 9) Kesara ( saffron ) 

(10) Nimba-taru ( azadiraohta Indica ) 

(ll'i Tinisa ( dalbergia Ujjeinensis ) 

(12) Amrataka 

(13) Madlihka 
(14^ Pllu 
(15) Akshota 

1. The Amarakosha, TT- 2- 2- 2- Ibid- II. 4. 1-3' 

3- Idid II- 4-4- Ibid- 11- 4.9 5 Ibid- II- 4- 
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^16) Sobliaujana 

(17) Vilva or l§ripbala 

(18) Plaksha 

(19) Nyagrodlia or Vata ( banyan ) 

(20) Amra, ohQta or EasSla ( mango ) 

(21) Subakara ( fragrant mango ) 

(22) 6ulu or Slei^iimantaka 

(23) Baduri, Karkandbu or Koll 

(24) Airavata or Nagaranga ( orange ) 

(25) Tula or Nuda^ 

(26) Kadamba or Ilaripriya 

(27) Cbinoha or Amlika 

(28) KsblrikS 

(29) Amalaka, Amrta 

(30) Lakuoba or Dabu 

(31) Panasa or Kantaki-pbala etc. 

(3i) Dadima 

(33) Draksba 

(34) Kadali or Bambba 

[b) Flowers.^ 

(11 Sirisba 

(2) Cbampaka 

(3) Bakula or Kusaru 

(4) Nagakesara 

(5) Mallika 

(6) SepbSlika 

(7) Ganika or Jutbika 

(8) Madbavi or VasantI 
(0) Malati or Jati 

(10) Saptala or JSava-mallika 

(11) Kunda 

(12) liaktaka or Bandbuka 
ri3) Saba or KumSrl 

(14) Odrapusbpa or Javapusbpa 


!• Amarakosha, !!• 4* 41 ff* 


2. Ibid- 11, 4. 63 fi. 
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(15) Pratiliasa or Kurvira 

(16) Karira 

(17) Maruvaka 

(18) Mandara 

(19) Parijata 

(20) Hara Srngara 

(21) J\laulasrl 

7. PORBST. 

Porest was a rich source of Ihc ocoiioiuic j)r(isperity 
of tlio country. It yielded the following :* 

(1) 'rimber 

(2) Wood and fuel 

(3) Medicinal herbs, roots, fruits etc, 

(4) Spices 

(5) Wild animals and tlndr liides and boues, 

(6) Grass 

(7) Out of tiic raw materials fiann forest many finished 
articles were manufactured. 

8. Minf,s ( IviiANi OR Akaev ) 

Mines ( land and oc ’anic ) constituted another source of 
ti)c eoonomhi wi alth of the land. They produced precious 
tlonos, met ih and other u^eful minerals required in various 
types of industries. 

f'l) Precious stones ( llatna or Maui )® 

i ilarakata or Gfirutmata (emerald) 

ii Padmaraga, Soiiaratna or Lohitaka ( ruby ) 

iii Mukta or l\Iauktilva ( pearl ) 

iv Pravala or Vidruma( coral ) 

V Pusbi)araga (topaz )® 

vi Vaidurya ( lapis lazuli )'• 

vii Mabunila ( saphire )® 

viii Vajra ( diamond )" 

Arnftrakosln, H. 4 2 . The Amarakosha, II* 9. 92-93 

3 The Iiaghii XVIIl* 32 4- The Kumara, I* 24. 

5 . The Kaghii. Xlll* 54 6 , Ibid* VI 19* 
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ix. Sphatika ( crystal 
X. Sflryakanta ( sun-glass )® 

xi. CbaudrakHuta, ( mooo'glais 
(2) Metals^ 

i. Suvarna, Kanaka or Hiranya ( gold ) 

ii. Rajata or Rupya ( silver ) 

iii. Riii or Araktita ( brass ) 

iv. Tamra ( copper ) 

V. Loba or Ayas (iron ) 

vi. Kaoba or Sara ( glass ) 

vii. Parada, Rasa or Chapala ( mercury ) 

viii. Abbraka ( mica ) 

ix. Girija (tale or bitumen ) 

X. Srotoujana 

xi. Tuttbanjana or Mayfiraka. 

xii. RasaSjaiia ( vitriol of copper, a sort of collyrium ) 

xiii. Gandbasman, Gandbika, or Saugandbika. 

xiv. Haritala, (sulphur) Tala or PiSjara (yellow orpiment) 
XV. Silajatu or Asmaja ( bitumen, red cbalk ) 

xvi. Gaudbarasa 

xvii. Pbena 

xviii. Siudura or Nagasambbava.[red lead] 
xix. Sisa, Naga or Vapra [ lead ] 

XX. Ranga, Vanga or Trapu [ borax ] 

xxi. Manal]i-sila or Manogupta (red arsenic ) 

xxii. Yavaksbara (saltpetre ) 
xxiii. Sarjikaksbara or Eapota 
xxiv. Sauvarcbala 

XXV. Vamso-rocbanS 

xxvi. Piisbana or Prastara ( building stone ) 
xxvii. Salt 

a. Aksbiva or Vasira 

b. Saiudbava or sindbiya 

0. Raumaka or Vasuka 

' 1. Ibid. Xlll. f9 2- Ibid. XI- 21- 

3* The Megha* 11. ,13- 4- The Amarakosba* 11. 9. 94-109 ; 4M3. 

3L 
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(1. Pakya or Vida 

e. Sauvarobala or Aksha 

f. Tilaka 

9. Domkstioation op Animals and cattle-pakmihg. 

Widespread occupations allied to agriculture were the 
doraesticalion of animals and cattle-farming. 'J'he people 
mainly engaged in these occupations were called Gopa, Go- 
pala, Gosankhya, Goduh, Abhira and Vallava' The main 
domesticated animals were as follows ;® 

]. Go ( cow ) 

2. Gokula ( a herd of cows ), 

3. Uksban or Valivarda ( bullocks ) 

4. Vatsajf a ( calves ) 

6. Mabisba ( buffaloes ) 

6. Sbanda or Gopati ( bull ) 

7. TJsbtra ( camel ) 

8. Karabba ( young one of a cattle ) 

9. Aja or clibagl (sbe-goat) 

10. Aja or cbbaga ( be gout ) 

11. Medbra (sheep) 

12. Gardabba or E/Usabba ( ass ) 

13. Ilasti ( elephant ) 

14. Horses of different types s 

a. Ajaneya ( a horse of a good breed ) 

b. Vinlta ( well-trained ) 

0 . Vanayuja ( coming from Arabia ) 

d. Parasika ( coming from Persia ) 

e. Kamboja ( coming from Afghanistan ) 

f. Vablika (coming from Balkb) 

g. Yayu ( Asvamedba-borse ) 
b. Javana ( a swift horse ) 

i. Prisbtbya (a horse carrying loads) 

j. Ratbya ( a horse yoked to a chariot) 

Besides the animals mentioned above, there were a large 
number of wild animals and birds which were not domesti- 
1. The Amarakosha II- 9 . 57. 


2- Ibid-11- 9- 58-77- 
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oated but through their flesh, skin, bones, furs and feathers they 
added to the wealth of the country.^ With the oooupations of 
the domestication of animals and cattle*farming was associated 
with milk industry. Milk was known as Dugdha.Kshira orPayas 
and the articles prepared out of it were collectively called as 
Payasya.® The following milk products were favourite 

1. Drapsa ( thin curd ) 

2^ Ghrta or Ajya ( ghee or clarified butter ) 

3, Navanita ( butter churned out of curd ), 

4. Gorasa, Arishto, Kalaseshaj or Dandahata (sour milk) 

6 . 'I'akra (curd mixed with water weighing one fourth of it) 

6. Udasvin (curd mixed with water weighing half of it) 

7. Mathita (curd churned without mixing water witli it) 

8. Manda or Mastu ( water coming out of curd ) 

10. Industuibs and Pbofbssions. 

With rich agricultural, forest, mineral and pastoral 
resources the country was abounding in industrial occupations 
and there were a large number of handicrafts and professions 
prevalent. Some of the most important industries and pro¬ 
fessions were as follows t* 

1. Textiles. It was one of the most important indus¬ 

tries. Sutra or Tantu (thread) was prepared out of 
Karpasa (cotton)^ Urna (wool), Kosa (silk) Kshauma 
( linseed fibres ), Tvak ( bark ) etc. Cloths were 
woven by people called Tantuvaya or Kuvinda.” 

2. Tailoring. It was related with weaving. The t!»ilors 
were known as Tunnavaya or Sauchika.® 

3. Dyeing. Cloths were dyed with different colours' 

Dyer was called Raugajiva or Chitra.kara.'^ * 

4. Leather-works. This profession was carried on by 

Padukrt or Charmakara. ' 

6. Pottery. This was the avocation of ICumbhakara 
or Kulala,® 

1* The Amarakosha. II 5* 2* Ibid* II 9. 51 

3* Ibid. II, 9* 51-54* 4* The Arrarkosha II* 10* 5* 46 

5 Ibid, II. 10. 28. 11, iS* 6* 6* Ibid* 11- 10* 6. 

7. Ibid ll* 10*7, 6* The Amarakosha- 11. 10* 6 
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6. IroD'Worker (LobakSraorVyokara)or Black Smith* 

7. Gold'smith ( Syarnakara )* 

8. Metal-worker or Utensil-maker (Saulbika or TSmra 
kuttaka )■ 

9. Carpenter ( TakshS or Vardbaki 

10. Wine-manufacturer* ( 6aundika or Mandabaraka ). 
Different kinds of wine were manufactured ; 

a. Madbu, MadbvSsava or Madbavaka ( prepared 
out of Madbuka flowers ). 

b. Maireya ( prepared from guda ) 

0 . Kinva ( extracted from rice ) 

11. Gardner ( Malakara or Malika )® 

12. Wbitewasber ( Lepaka or Falaganda ) 

13. Bangle-dealer ( ^ankbika or KSmyayika ) 

14. Barber ( Napita or Ksburi ) 

16. Wasber-man ( Rajaka ) 

16. Priests ( Deyajiya or Deyala ) 

17. Magician ( MaySyi or Sambari ) 

18. Actors ( ^ailQsba or Nata ) 

19. Bards and sentinels ( Cbarana or Kusilava ) 

20. Instrumental musicians of yarious kinds. 

21. Fowler ( ^akunika or Jalika ) 

22. Butcher ( Mamsika or Yaitansika ) 

23. Gambler ( Kitava or Dyfltakrt ) 

Professions were mostly based upon tbe caste-system. 
Eyery caste bad its own professions and its members followed 
their communal professions. Handicrafts-men or artisans were 
oollectiyely called Karu or ^ilpi ( worker or one knowing 
some art). They were organized in guilds known as Sreni or 
Kula, which implies that they bad their own rules and regu¬ 
lations goyerning their organizations. Tbe bead of Sreni or 
Kula was called Kulaka or Kulasresbthi. ’ 

11. Labour. 


In industries, other professions and domestic seryioes 


1. Ibid-II-10 7 
5. Ibid. 11- 10. 39 


2- Ibid-11. »0. 8. 3- Ibid. 4. Ibid. 11.10. 9 

6» Ibid. 11- 10* 5 ff 7. Amarakosba, 11, 10. S. 
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labourers were employed.^ They were olassified into two 
groups—(1) Hirelings and (2) Slaves. The workers belong¬ 
ing to the first group were oalled (1) Bhritaka (2) Bhritibhuja 
( wage-earner ] (3) Karmakara (worker) and (4) Vaitanika 
( receiving a salary ). Slaves were known by the following 
names—(1) Bhrtya (maintained) (2) Dasera (3) BSseya (4) 
DSsa (5) Gopyaka (protected) (6) Chetaka (servant) (7) 
Niyojya ( employed ) (8) Kinkara ( asking what to do ) (9) 
Praishya ( to be sent) and (10) Blnijishya ( to be fed ). Sala¬ 
ries and wages were variously indicated as (1) Karmanya 
( payable in lieu of work ) (2) Vidha (prescribed) (3) Bhrtya 
(4) Bhriti ( maintenance ) (5) Bharman (6) Vetana ( salary ) 
(7) Bharana ( sustenance ) (8) Bharanya (9) Mulya ( price ) 
(10) Nirves'a ( wages ) and (10) Pana ( a small coin ), Skilled 
and unskilled labourers were grouped separately. The former 
were oalled (1) Daksha (expert) (2) Chatura ( skillful ) (3) 
Peshala ( expert) (4) Patu (skilled) (5) Sutthfina { alert) and 
(6) Ushna (warm). The latter were called (1) Manda (lazy) 
(2) Tundaparimrija ( eater or glutton ) (3) Alasya ( indolent ) 
(4) 6itaka ( cold ) (5) Alasa ( slack ) and (6) Anushna (inert). 
In contrast with the handicraftsmen and the artisans mentio¬ 
ned above labourers do not seem to be orgainzed in groups 
or communities. Ordinary labourers earning their wages or 
salaries were recruited from different sources in the society. 
How the slaves were procured is not known I from contempo¬ 
rary documents. The Manusmrth* which was written a 
century earlier, referesto the following kinds of slaves, which 
indicate the sources of procuring slaves i 

1. BhvajSbrta ( captured in war ) 

2. Bliakta-dSsa ( devoted or voluntary ) 

3. Qrhaja ( born in the family ) 

4. Krita ( purchased ) 

6. Datrima ( gifted by somebody ) 

6. Paitrika ( ancestral ) 

7. Banda-dSsa ( punished to slavery ) 

i7~ibidnrio7T5la; 2- Vlll. 415. 
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The salaried and the wage-earners were free men and their 
labour was voluntary, where as the slaves were dependent 
upon their masters. The two types of labourers received diff¬ 
erent treatments at the hands of their employers. 

12. Trade and Commerce. 

Tho rich economic products of the country circulated 
through various channels and, consequently, trade and comme¬ 
rce (Vanijya or Vanijya) were in a high stage of development. 
The traders were known by various names 

1. Vaidehaka ( trader ) 

2. Sarthvalia ( going with a carvan ) 

3. Naiguma ( belonging to a corporation ) 

4. Vanija ( trading ) 

6. Vanika ( merchant ) 

6. Panyajiva ( living upon a shop ) 

7. Apanika ( possessing shops ) 

8. Kraya-Vikrayika ( purchasing-and-selling ) 

They had a clear conception',of price (mulya), capital ( mula- 
dliana, Paripana or Nivi], profit ( labha ), deposit ( upadhior 
nyasa ), exchange ( paridana, parivarta, naimeya or nimaya ) 
exhibition of articles for sale ( krayya ), things to be purcha¬ 
sed ( kreya or krebavya ), marketable articles (panya or pani* 
lavya ), earnest money ( satyapana satyankara or satyakrti ) 
and sale ( vipana or vikraya). 

A prc-requisibe for brisk trade and commerce is a deve¬ 
loped system of roadways in a country. During the age of 
Vikramaditya there were a number of good roads in the 
country (atipantha, supantha, supatha), though in some 
parts of India tho routes were bad ( duradhva, vipatha, kSpa- 
tha ) and some tracts in it were still routeless ( apantha or 
apatha ).'■* Some of tho routes passed through distant, lonely 
and waterless territories (prantara) and some through dense 
forest ( kantara ). The higli-ways for trade and commerce 
(and also for military purposes) were called ghantapatha, 

1 . Amarakoiha, II-9. 78 fT. 2 - Ibid- I- 15 ff- 
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saihsarana, mabSpatba, rSjapatba or narendi'a-marga.Kegarding 
the maia highways of India some iudioatious oati be gathered 
from the following routes described in the works of Kalidasa* 

(1) The route of the Dlgvijaya (world-conquest) of Ra- 
gbu,“ It started from Ayodhya and following the 
course of the Saryu river it reached the Ganga in 
Bibar and along it descended into Bengal. Brom 
here it converged towards the south and reached 
Orissa (Mabendra mountain). Then traversing Kal- 
inga, Andbra and Dravida territories touched the 
extreme south of India. Now the route turned to¬ 
wards the north-west and following the ranges of 
the western ghats it went up to Sindh. Here it bi¬ 
furcated into two forms-—(1) sea-route along the 
coast of the western sea (Arabian sea) and (2) land- 
route which passed through southern Baluchistan 
and touching the border of Persia and turned to¬ 
wards north and north-east. Crossing tlie Hindu- 
kush the route went upto Balkh and again turning 
towards south-east along the plateaux of Pamir en¬ 
tered India through Kamboja. Next passing through 
the southern slopes of the Himalayas it reached 
Kamarupa ( Assam ). This military route of the 
world-conquest must have been divided into several 
sections linked with other inland routes which were 
used for trade and commerce. 

(2) The route of Ajvs march from Ayodhya to the 
country of the Bhojas (Berar).* This route starting 
from Ayodhya crossed theGanganear PrayEga(Alla¬ 
habad ) and passing through Vindhya-pradesh and 
Maha-kosala (north M. P.) reached Vidarbha (Berar). 

(3) The route of the Cloud-Messenger.^ This route start¬ 

ed from Ramagiri ( Eamtek ) and passing through 

1- Kunwra-sambhava, Vll 3 ; Raghu- XIV- 30 ; Raghu- IV- 67 ; 

Malavika I- 17 ; V 10- 

2 Raghu. IV- 3- Raghuvamsa- V- 4- Megbaduta, 
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M.F. and Vindliya-pradesli reached Chitrakfita' 
in the Banda district of the Uttar Pradesh. 
From here KSlidasa directed the messenger to visit 
Ujjayinl, whioii indicates that there was a route 
linking Ohitrakuta and Ujjayinl. From Ujjayinl the 
messenger took a direct route across Kajputana, 
Western U.P. and the Himalayas to Alaka supposed 
to be situated near the Kailasa mountain. 

Besides those incidently described by Kalidasa there must 
have been many other routes connecting different centres of 
trade and military stations. 

The existence of sea-routes connecting India with west¬ 
ern countries of Asia, islands in the Indian Ocean and the 
south-eastern countries of Asia in the time of Vikramaditya 
is proved by a number of evidences.* One Sea-route ran along 
tbc coast of the Arabian Sea, the Red Sea and the Mediterranean 
sea, joining the western sea-ports of India with Persia, Arabia, 
Syria, Greece and Rome. During the course of his world-con¬ 
quest, Raghu, reaching Siudhu, selected land-route (Stbala- 
Vartma) for his further march towards Persia, which shows 
that there was a sea-route too.® Raghu encountered a fleet in 
Bengal.® This fact strongly suggests that the people of Ben¬ 
gal also possessed sea-faring boats for commercial purposes. 
In the Abhijiiuna- Sakuntala there is a reference to a rich 
merchant who was engaged in sea-borne trade and involved in a 
ship-wreck.* The frequent mention of Chinamsuka(China silk) 
indicates that between China and India there was a sea-link.® 

Inland Trade.' 

Inter-provincial trade was in a flourishing condition in 
the first century b. o. and the products of the one province 
were carried to other provinces for sale. Blankets and medi¬ 
cinal herbs of the Himalayan regions, the agricultural and 
textiles products of northern Indian plains, the mineral and 
1 2 : VI, 57- Sak- p- 219- 2- Raghu IV- 60- 

3 . Ibid- IV- 36. 4. ftqwi: I 

5, Kumaia, VII; Shak, 1'30- 
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forest yields of the Vindhyaa ranges, the preoions stones and 
minerals of the Deooan, valuable gold and delioious spioes of 
the south, elephants from Kalinga and Kamarupa, horses 
from Sindhu and Kamboja, pearls and oorals from the eX' 
trome south-east of India were welcomed in inter-provinoial 
markets and the traders were always on move for profitable- 
trading. In the north-western frontiers of India trade-routes 
were not very safe on account of foreign inroads of the Parth- 
ians and the Sukas, but in the rest of India the road-ways 
were quite secure.' Caravans wandered at ease over mountains 
as if their own houses, over rives as if over wells and over 
forests as though over gardens.^'* 

Foreign Trade. 

India imported many articles from outside. We know 
from the Amarakosha’ that the horses of good breed'were im¬ 
ported from Arabia ( Vauayu ) and Persia. China-silk was 
imported from China®; spioes and sweat-smelling insence from 
islands in the Indian oceans. The Periplus of the Erytlirean 
sea®, a work slightly later than the age of Vikramaditya, 
throws sufficient light on imports from western countries to 
India. According to it the following articles wore imported : 
minerals like copper, tin, lead ; topaz, coral, flint glass, gold 
and silver coins, costly silver vessels, ointments, sweet cloves, 
wines of good quality ; coloured girdles, fine clothes, printed 
linens ; song-boys and handsome maidens for service in the 
inner apartments of kings etc. 

Exports from India were varied and many. To quote 
the authority of the Periplus of the Erythrean sea* again tl»e 
following articles were exported from India to the western 

1 - Raghu. XVII. 64- 

2 - Amarakosha- II- 8- 45, 

3- Kumara- VII. 3 ; Sak. I. 30 

4- Trans, by Schoft pp- 287-288- It is (corroborated by Pliny and 
many other writers- 

5. Ibid- 


32 
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countries of Asia, Europe and Africa : ivory, agate, oarnelian, 
lyoium; cotton cloth of different varieties, silk cloth, mallow- 
cloth, yarn, spices, flue pearls iu great quantity, prcious 
stones, as diamond, supphircs ; tortoise-shells ; malabathrum 
( from Himalayan regions of India ). 

Sea-borne foreign trade of India was, naturally, more 
developed in the Deccan and the south than in the north. 
“Of the great extent of Dravidian Commerce in the centuries 
immediately before and after the Christian era.,..there is abun¬ 
dant evidence in Tamil literature, in the writings of the 
Greek and the Eoman historians and in the quantity of the 
lioman coins discovered in South India which was then in 
close contact with Hellenic world both by land and sea. The 
Yavanas or Greek merchants thronged the bazars of Dravid¬ 
ian sea-ports and royal capitals to purchase pepper, precious 
stones, fine silk and cotton fabrics.'*^ 

13. Banking and Usuaut.® 

Various guilds formed by different trades and profes¬ 
sions ( Nigama, Sreni, Puga and Saihgha ) served as banks in 
the age of Vikramaditya. They accepted the following types 
of deposits : 

1. Nikshopa 2, Nyasa 3. NivI 

Guilds as well as wealthy individuals loaned out money on 
interest. The creditor was called Uttamarna and the debtor 
Adharaarna. Interest on loan was termed as Kusida or Vrid- 
dhi. Those who lived upon usury were known as Kusidaka, 
Vardhushika, Vrdhyajiva or Vardhushi. Debts in general 
were called as Rina, Paryudanohana or Uddhara. The rate 
of interest is not known from the contemporary literature. 
Tlie profession of usury was not held in esteem as it was 
regarded ‘a mixture of truth'and falsehood’.® But the develop¬ 
ment of trade and commerce and the existence of guilds show 
that the institutions of Banking and Usury had come to stay. 


1. E- B. Havell: The History of Aryan Rule in India, p* 180 

2. Amarakosha, 11 9. 78fl ; 11- 9. 3 fl 3. > Ibid. 
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14. Ezohanoe and Curbbnot. 

The oonoeptioQ of exchange was developed and it was 
called ‘ParidSna*, ‘Parivarta’, ‘^aimeya’ and ‘Nimaya’, all 
meaning conversion of one kind of wealth into another kind 
of wealth.* With the growth of complexities in the eoonomio 
life of the people exchange was becoming more frequent, 
standardised and refined. In local and minor transactions 
barter system prevailed in rural areas, but the existence of 
brisk trade aud oommerce, both inland and foreign, necessita¬ 
ted the use of coins.’' The Amarakosha mentions two types of 
coins—(1) Karshapana ( a silver coin weighing one KSrsha) 
and (2) Paaa, a copper coin of the same weight. The works of 

Kalidasa refer to Suvarna and Nishka also as coins”. Suvarna 

• • 

was a gold-coin. Nishka was both an ornament worn round 
the neck and a coin, weighing one hundred and eight KSrshas. 
Dinar a foreign (Roman) Coin which became common during 
the Kushana and the Gupta periods of Indian history is not 
mentioned in the Amarakosha and the works of Kalidasa. 


1- Amarakosha, 11. 9- 80. 

2- Ibid, 11. 9. 88- 

3- ^Ifalavika, p- 88 ; Kumara. 11- 49- 
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CONCLUSION 

I. The Last Days of Vikuamaditta. 

During tUe closing days of Lis life. Vikratnaditya came 
itito oonfiliot wiLlitlio rising power of the Andlira-Satavahanas 
of PratisLtLaua. The history of this ooniiiot is embedded in 
some of the stories^ associated with bim. Below is quoted 
the relevent portion of one of suoL stories : 

“In Vikramaditya’s kingdom there was a city named 
Purandarapuri. Here dwelt a certain rich merchant, who had 
four sons. In the course of a long time this merchant, having 
grown old, fell sick ; and at the time of his death, he called 
his four sons and said : “My sons, after I am dead, whether 
you live in the same place or not, in time there will arise a 
quarrel among you. Therefore, before my death, I have made 
a division of property among you four, in order of age. Right 
here under the four feet of ray bed I have buried the four 
portions; take themin order, fromtheoldest to the youngest.” 
And tliey agreed to this.Now when the father had departed from 
this life, the four brothers lived in harmony fora mouth. But 
then a quarrel arose among their wives. And thereupon they 
reflected: “Wliy this quarrel ? While our father was still alive 
he madejan allotment for us four: so we will take the allotted 
property as placed under his bed, and actually getting our 
parts we shall live in peace. So digging under the bed, they 
brought forth from under its four feet four copper vessels. 
Of these there was earth one vessel, coals in one, bones in 
one, and straw in one. Seeing these four things, the four 
brothers were greatly perplexed and said to one another: “Well 

1 * The Prabandha-Kosha, No* 15* Satavahana-prabandha; 

The Vikrama-ebarita ( Southern Recension ), Story No, 24. 
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our father iias indeed made a ooiupiute division 1 But this 
way of making it—who can understand ?” Thus speaking 
they went into the oounoil and told the story there, but the 
oounoillors oould not understand the way of dividing it. 
After this the four brothers went to all the cities in which 
experts were found, and told that matter to them, but even 
they oould not solve it. Once they came to Ujjayini, and 
went into the king's council, and told of the matter of the 
allotment before the king and the oounoil, but the king and 
the oounoil did not understand the way of allotment. After 
this they oarae finally to the city of Pratishthana, and told the 
nobles of that place ; but ^hey also did not know the solution. 
At this time 3alivahuna was there in the house of a potter. 
And hearing the matter he came forward and said to the 
nobles : “Good sirs, what mystery is here, and what marvel \ 
How is it that you do not know the method of this allot* 
meat V' Tliey said : /'Toung man, to us it is a marvel and a 
mystery ; if you know how, tell us the method of the allot¬ 
ment.*’ ^alivahaua said : “These four are the sons of one rich 
man. While their father was still alive he made an allotment 
for them in order from the oldest to the youngest, in the 
following way. To the oldest ho gave earth : that means that 
he gave him all the land which he possessed. 'I'o the next he 
gave straw: that is^ he gave him all the grain he had. To the 
third he gave bones : that is, he gave him all the cattle that he 
had. To the fourth he gave coal: that is, he gave him all the 
gold that he had.” Thus the i')robl0m of their allotment was 
solved by ^alivahana, and they went to their own city content. 

But when king Vikrama heard how this allotment was 
solved, he was astonished, and sent a letter to the city of Pra¬ 
tishthana, saying : “Greetings to the noble folk dwelling in 
the city of Pratishthana, who are devoted to the six sacred 
duties of sacrificing and conducting of sacrifice ( for others ) 
studying and teaching, giving and receiving gifts and 
who are intent on all the virtues including the abstentious 
and observances (of Yoga?), king Vikrama asks after 
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your liealtli, and says : let tUe person in your town who 
solved the problem of the allotment of those four (brothers) 
bo sent into my prefonco.” And when the nobles had read 
tho letter which the king sent, they called l^alivahana and 
said : ‘'Salivahana, tho supremo emperor of emperors, 
whose feet arc worshipped by all his rival kings, Vikramo, 
king in Ujjayini, who is a tree of wishes to all suppliants 
summons you. Go to him.” Said he : “what sort of a king is 
Vikrama ? I will not go at his summons. If he has any busi¬ 
ness with me, let him como himself; 1 have no business with 
him.’’ Hearing his words tho nobles sent back a letter to the 
king, saying : “Ho will not go.*’ And wlien the king heard 
tho purport of what was written in the letter, his body was 
aflame with the fire of anger, and ho went forth attended by 
his eighteen-fold complete army, and came to the city of Pra- 
tishthana, and beleagured it. And he sent messengers to 
Salivahana who came to Salivahana and said : ‘‘O l^alivahans, 
king Vikrama, the overlord of all kings, summons you; so 
oomo and see him.’’ And Salivahana said : Messengers, 1 will 
nut see the king alone ; surrounded by a complete army of 
the four parts ; on the field of battle will I see Vikrama. Let 
your honours tell the king this.’’ Hearing these words the 
messengers repeated them even thus to the hing. When he 
heard this, king Vikrama came forth to the battlefield to 
fight. X X Salivahana x x X with his fourfold army x x went 
out of the city and came to the fiield of battle. 

XXX 

Thus a terrible battle took place, and Vikramarka 
destroyed the army of ^Slivahana. And ^Slivahauu was much 
dojeoted; but remembering ti e boon given to him by his father, 
saying : “In time of distress call upon me, he called to mind 
his father, the serpent-prince Sesha. ^esha sent forth all his 
serpents, which stung the whole army of Vikramaditya, so 
that they were completely paralysed and fell upon the buttle* 
field. Thereupon king Vikrama returned alone to his city...’’ 

The above story shorn of its legendary elements yields 
the following historical facts : 
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i. Vikraniaditya was a oontomporary of one of llie 
Salivaliauas (Audhra-Satavalianas) of Pratishtliana. 

ii. Tiie rising power of the Andhra SStavahanas exci¬ 
ted the jealousy of Vikramaditya, who tried to esta- 
blisli his supremacy oyer them through reconciliation 
aud, that failing, through arms. 

iii. The Audhra-Satavahanas proved superior to Vikra¬ 
maditya in diplomacy and war at least during the 
closing years of Vikramaditya, who returned defea¬ 
ted and disappointed from Pratishtliana to Ujjayini. 

Now the question is: Who was this^aliTahana^ According 
to the Jain Puttavalis Vikramaditya ruled for sixty years from 
67 B, c. to 3 A. D. : Bo ^Slivahana ( =Satavahana ) should bo 
jilaood in the beginning of the first century A,n.. The imperial 
Andhra-Satavahana dynasty started from 28 b.o. (the date mar¬ 
king the end of the Kanvas). By working out the chronology 
of tlie first three Satayahana kings we find the followingdates* 

Sirauka’s accession to power 28 b. o. 

Simuka’s reign-period 23 years 

Krshna’s „ 10 years 

Satakarni’s accession to the throne 6 a. d. 

In tlie first and the second years of the first century of the 
Christian era Satakarni was still a prince, who could Layo 
compared bis arras with Vikramaditya during the closing 
years of his life. Vikramaditya died shortly afterwards. From 
ehronological and other circumstanoial eyidences we arrive 
at the conclusion that the junior contemporary aud rival of 
Vikramaditya was Satakarni, the third ruler of the Andhra- 
SatavShana dynasty, wlio represented the rising imperial 
power in the Deccan, overshadowing the strength of Vikrama¬ 
ditya in Avanti.' Once more in Indian history the fact was 
demonstrated that tlie tiny republican states howsoeyer they 
may be devoted to freedom and often successful against 

!• According to the Satavahana inscriptions found in the Western 
Ghats Satakarni performed Asvamedha sacrifice indicative of bis imperial 
power- A sincbi inscription bearing 'Rajan Sri Satakarni’ suggests bis politi- 
oal influence in Central India- But for a slight chronological inaccuracy the 
rival ol Vikramaditya may be identical with the first Satavahana, whose 
eoin has been recently discovered J- N- S- 3, Vol. VII, 1945- 
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barbarian hordes, they were no match to an organized big Im¬ 
perial force. The sumo thing happened in north-eastern India 
u low centuries earlier when the republics of that area succu¬ 
mbed to the rising power of Magadha. 

2. Thk Main Fkatorbs of Vikrama’s Life. 

Vikramaditya had a versatile personality and he distin¬ 
guished iiimse.lf in various fields of life, llis achievements in 
politics were groat. In patronage to art and literature he had 
very few equals in Indian history. His personal accomplish¬ 
ments were liigh and many. In generosity, courage, devotion 
to duty, insight ill human affairs and many other vitues of 
head and heart Vikramaditya was an ideal to be adored and 
followed. In the following lines some important features of 
his life are brought out : 

(1) Central Figure in Indian liistory. 

The secret of Vikrama’s popularity in Indian tradition 
and history is that ho figures on the main currents of Indian 
history, wliioh attinicted the attention of the people and im¬ 
pressed their minds deeply. The popular mind through the 
process of natural selection, does not overload itself with the 
memory of unnecessary minor events, taking place in the side- 
waters of life ; it readily grasps and retains the central curre¬ 
nts of history of lusting interest. Vikramaditya played his 
part in the central scenes of the political and cultural drama 
of his time and left his foot-prints on them, which have survi¬ 
ved the last more than two thousand years. 

(2) A Military and Political Hero. 

One of the main problems of Indian history from the 
beginning of the Greek invasion in the fourth century b.o. up- 
to modern times has been the invasion of the country from 
outside and the reaction of the Indians towards it. It is an 
established fact of history that foreigners invariably bad to 
face a strong resistance in India which never submitted to 
the polities, the religion and the culture of the invaders, 
though it imbibed wliat was the best in them. The invader#. 
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forced into this country through either of the two passes— (1) 
the Khyber Pass and (2) the Bolan Pass, both situated in the 
North-Western Frontiers, Therefore, geographically there 
were two centres of resistance formed in order to oppose the 
invaders. The first centre faced the Khyber Puss and compri¬ 
sed the area covered by the North-Western Frontier Province, 
the Punjab and the North-East of Bujputuna. The second 
centre faced the Bolan Pass and comprised the whole of 
Sindh, Saurashtra, Avanti (Western Malwa) and South-Wes¬ 
tern Rajputaua. In the fourth century s o. the Greeks, under 
the leadership of Alexander, invaded India through the Khy¬ 
ber Pass and were opposed in the first centre of resistance. 
The monarchical states of North-Western India offered to the 
Greeks a mixed reception. The majority of them put forth 
heroic resistance against the Greeks ,♦ but a few of them pre¬ 
ferred to help the foreigners against their own country-men 
So far as republics in that centre were concerned,they always 
offered, single or united, the most stubborn resistance to the 
intruders. In the list of republics, which were deadly against 
the invaders, the Malavas occupy very prominent position. 
TheMalavas could not defeat the Greeks and their efforts were 
tragic, as a large number of them were killed by the angry 
Greeks after Alexander was dangerously wounded in the battle 
with the Malavas. This tragedy, however, heightened the 
sentiment of the Malavas for liberty. In the second century b.o, 
they were pressed by the Indo-Bactrians, they, together with 
the other freedom-loving republicon peoples of the Punjab, 
moved towards the south and established the’r new homes in 
southern Rajputaua and Malwa. At the fall of the imperialist 
l^ungas, the republican peoples formed a strong chain encircling 
the whole of Bajasthana, The Malavas were then occupying 
western MalaWa. It was here that YikramSditya was born in 
the family of a republican chief among the Malavas. 

In the first century b. o. a more formidable and far-rea- 
ohing invasion than those under the Greeks and the ludo- 
Bactrian took under the barbarian ^ukas through the Bolan 
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Pass. It were the Malavas again, who bore the i,runt of the 
foreign invasion, though they were helped by a confederacy 
of republics and other neighbouring states, which was organi¬ 
zed under the able leadership of Vikramaditya. This time 
fortune smiled upon the Malavas. Their leader Vikramaditya 
hurled the invaders back and scored a brilliant success. The 
effective opposition offered to the ^akas and the signal victory 
won over them were events of revolutionary nature. Popular 
imagination was deeply impressed by them. The military 
qualities and the political sagacity of Vikramaditya distingu¬ 
ished him in the eyes of the people, the tradition of which is 
still fresh in their memory. The great achievement of Vikra¬ 
maditya was immortalised by tlie foundation oftlie Vikrama 
Era, whioli was originally called as Krta Era, symbolising 
the inauguration of a golden age. 

(3) An Ideal Administrator. 

Another factor responsible for the greatness of Vikra- 
mSditya in Indian history was his idealism in administration. 
He was inspired by the ideal of service to humanity in gene¬ 
ral and to his people in particular and his administration was 
deeply saturated with this ideal. According to the Jain sources 
^Eama-rajya’j a symbol of perfect administrative system, was 
the model before him, and he tried to be a ‘New Hama ( Ab- 
hiuava-Rama). This ideal stood for *loka-ranjana’ ( keeping 
the people satisfied),‘praja-palana’(maintcnance of the people) 
and ‘praja-rakshana* (protection of the people). This required 
constant exertion and vigilenoe on the part of the ruler. 
Vikramaditya fully realised that his office specially under 
republican constitution did not admit of any repose.' The 
administrative idealism of Vikramaditya is reflected in the 
following picture of Dushyanta drawn by Kalidasa. 

“Indifferent to personal happiness, you still always worry 
about the welfare of the people. This is the position and 
the way of every ruler. The tree, while experiencing the 
scorching heat of the sun through its head, removes the 
1. i ShaU. v- 
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heat, of those who seek shelter under it.’’* 

The Kathasaritsagara paints the idealism of Yikramaditya 
in the following words : 

“He was the father of the fatherless, the friend of the 
friendless, the protector of the destitute and what not 
of his people ?”“ 

'J'he possession of abundant virtues pleasing to the people 
(loka-kautah gunah, Raghu. XVHl-49 ) by Vikramaditya 
made him a popular figure in the history of the land. 

(4) A Patron of Art and Culture. 

Yikramaditya’s contribution towards the promotion 
of art and culture,'in the-country was very high. In Indian 
tradition no other ruler can equal 'V’ikramaditya in this resp¬ 
ect, He himself was a great erudite, ‘an ocean of learning,’ 
and honoured the men of letters belonging to his age. His 
generous patronage was always open to the votaries of art and 
culture. Even before Vikramaditya Ujjayini was a great 
centre of learning, but under him it became a synonim for 
culture. The choicest poets, dramatists, philosophers, astrono¬ 
mers, scientists and artists flocked to Ujjayini. The brightest 
literary genius of the age, Kalidasa, headed the galaxy of the 
literateurs and the artists, who adorned the court of Vikra¬ 
maditya. The cultural centre at Ujjayini radiated its influence 
to the remotest villages in Avanti, the elders wherein be- 
«ame conversant with the literary traditions of the country.® 

A manisided and Rare Personality. 

The personality of Vikramaditya was manisided 
and unique in several ways. It was a rare combination of 
political, cultural and humanitarian achievements. It was 
this blending of various powerful streams of life in Vikrama¬ 
ditya which distinguished him in the long series of Indian 

ft il Shak. V 

2. w ftur « sisga: i 

- «ini! ii XVill. !• 66- 

3. i Megh, i, 30, 
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rulers. In the estimation of the people he is second only to 
the heroes of the Great Epics, Kama and Krishna. Many 
other rulers of India like Chandrugupta Maurya, Asoka, 
Pushyainitra, Gautamiputra SatakarnI, Kanishka, Samudra- 
gupta, Cliandragiipta, II Vikramaditya, Harshayardliana etc. 
are the possessions of the historians only. The Indian masses 
have almost forgotten them. But they have fondly cherished 
and preserved the memory of Vikramaditya even to-day. He is 
regarded peerless in the galaxy of the great men of the country: 

“By Vikramaditya, the enjoyer of the earth, was done 
what was not done by anybody else; by him was given 
away what was not given by others, and he accomplished 
what was not possible of accomplishment by others.”' 

(6) Vikramaditya as an Ideal. 

Vikramaditya was a concrete historical personality but 
on account of his rare virtues and achievements he developed, 
in course of time, into an ideal to bo followed. In the begin¬ 
ning Vikramaditya was a personal name ; later on it became 
a viruda ( epithet or title ). Any Indian ruler who succeeded 
in defeating foreign invaders, in orgarizing an efficient and 
benevolent system of administration and in promoting art 
and culture, assumed the title of Vikramaditya ‘the sun of 
valour ’ and thereby paid a tribute of homage and respect to 
the memory of great Vikramaditya of Ujjay ini. There is a long 
list of kings in India,who adopted the title of Vikramaditya.’ 
The first king to do so was Samudragupta who frightened the 
Sahauusahi-Saka-Murundas into subordinate alliance. He was 
followed in this tradition by Chandragupta II, Kumaragupta, 
Skandagupta, Vikrama VI Chalukya and Vikrama Chola. 
The tradition of adopting the title of Vikramaditya continued 
up to Hemachandra Vikramaditya (Hemu of the Muslim 
writers ) who opposed the Mughal forces in the second battld" 
of Panipat in 1555 and met a tragic, but heroic, death. 
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Somadeva, author of Katha-sarit- 
sagara, 14, 16, 21, 86, 104 
Somadevabhatta, author of Katha- 
saritsagara, 16 
Stenkonow, writer, 32 
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Sthaviravali-charita, of Hema- 
chandrasuri, 28 
Sudras, republic, 98 
Suka-saptasati, literary work on 
Vikramaditya, 22 
Sungas, 69, 100 
Svetanibara Jain, 28 

T 

Talaraksha, 108 

T ukharas (fourteen), dynasties, 
contemporary of Andhras, 23 
Tusharas, defeat of, by Vikrama, 
123 

U 

Ujjayini, Vikramaditya of, 2 ; dwelling 
place of Siva, 17 ; conquest of— 
by Sakas, as told in Prabhavaka 
charita, 28; capital of Malava 
republic, 50; restoration of by 
Vikrama, 105 ; etc. 
Utsava-Sarhketas, a republic, 97 

V 

Vajji, 49, 101 
Vamarathas, republic, 98 
VamSanucharita, (DynaStic History) 
the essential sections of the Puranas, 
22 

Vantha, 108 

Varahamihira, 68, 74, 75, 204, 208 
Vararuchi, 208, 209 
VartasaStropajivi, 106 
Vayupurana, 23 note 
Vetalabhatta, 68, 207 
Vetalapahchavimsatika, literary work 
on Vikramaditya, 22, 207 
VicharaSreni, by Merutuhgacharya, 38, 
78 

Vikrama-charita, of Indra>Suri, Jain 
Work on Vikramaditya, 35, 194-195 
Vikramaditya—age of, 1-50 

—era associated with the name of, 
discussed, 4; 

—early omission of, explained, 5-9 ; 
—^leader of republic, (gana-mukhya), 

—popular Stories of, 9-10 ; 

—the literary traditions of the 
Hindus about him, 11 ; 

—of Pataliputra, 21 ; 

—other literary works on, 22; 

—the evidence of the Puranas on 
him, 22-25; 


—the literary traditions of the 
Jains about him, 25-35 ; 

—Franklin Egerton on the era of, 
32; ‘ _ 

—V. A. Vincent Smith and Altekar, 
A. S. on the era of, 33 ; 

—evidence of Indian Archaeology 
and Epigraphy on, 35 ; 

—connection of, with Malavas and 
their republic, discussed, 36, 37, 
38, 39 ; 

—numivSmatic evidence on, 40-41 ; 
—the evidence of the history of 
the Malavas on, 42-46 ; 

—the testimony of the Saka 
migration on, 46-49 ; 

—various conclusions about, 50 ; 

—the examination of some current 
theories about him, 51-76 ; 

—origin and ancestry of, 77-85 ; 

—back-ground of the birth of, 86 ; 
—birth of, 87-88 ; 

—his epithets, 89-90 ; 

—his education and marriage, 
90-91 ; 

—his exile, 93 ; 

—his preparation for reoccupation 
of Avanti, 93-94; 

—his efforts to collect money for 
raising army, 94; 

—as an organiser, 101-102; 

—leader of Malava republic, 105 ; 
—royal title forbidden to, 106-107 ; 
—wars and supremacy of, 112-129 ; 
—literary description of wars and 
conquests of, 113-118 ; 

—comment on the victorious camp 
of, 123-124; 

—Raghu’s Digvijaya compared with 
that of, 121-127 ; 

—parallels of Digvijaya of, 127, 
128; 

—nature of wars of, 128-129 ; 

—Malava State under, 130; 

-—duties of, 137 ; 

—council of, 138 ; 

—a list of the ministers of, 139 ; 
—military administration of, 145, 
148; 

—^police administration of, 151 ; 

—^foreign policy of, 152-154; 

—social conditions during the age 
of, 155-175 ; 

—religious conditions during the 
age of, 176-198; 
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—language and literature during 
the" age of, 199-219; 

..art and architecture tluring the 

age of, 220-232 ; 

—economic conditions during the 
age of, 233-251 ; 

«—economic restoration by, 234; 

—laSt days of, 252 ; 

—main features of the life of 
256-260 ; 

V ikra ma Era ( V ik ra raa- Sariiva t), 

—scepticism about, 1 ; 

—evidence of, 1,2; 

—objection against the evidence of, 

'- -the identity ol, 5 ; 

—omission ol, in the astronomical 
works explained, 8 ; 

Vikramarka-sattva-prabandha, 82; 
94; 95 

Vi k ra ma-paheha -d an da- p rabandha of 
Purnachandra Suri, Jain work on 
Vikramaditya, 35 


Vikramasila, another name of Vikram¬ 
aditya, 18, 19, 89 

Viramati, mother of Vikrama ac¬ 
cording to Bhavishyapurana, 83 ; 
Visi'iia (tjjayini), political history of, 
by Mcrutuhgacharya, 38 ; 
Visharnasila, epithet of Vikrama, 15, 
106 

ViV i(1 ha ti r thaka 1 pa, 208 
Vrshnis, republic, 98 

W 

Weber, 12, 13 
Winternitz, 219 

Y 

Yajhavalky^a-smrti, 76 
Yasodhannan, Mandasor inscription 
of, 3, 52, 64, 127 
Yasovarman, of Kanauja, 128 
Yavanas (eight), dynasties, contem¬ 
porary c)f the Andhras, 23 
^'audheyas, republic, 96 
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